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@ Republic’s F-105 is the 
only all-weather strike 
fighter on order for Europe 
by the U.S. Air Force. 


@ Republic’s F-105 is the 
only truly complete Weapons 
System designed for Europe’s 
specific tactical needs. 


@ Republic’s F-105 is 
“the world’s most powerful 
one-man aircraft.”’ 


These facts prove the F-105’s air superiority and 
its ability to accomplish “the mission”. To help 
NATO with its mission . . . there is Republic’s 
“Mission Plan” . . . establishing a prime source 
af supply in Europe through the production of 
this supersonic, nuclear armed jet by various 
industrial firms throughout NATO countries. 


We shall be pleased to mail you a copy of our book 
‘Mission Plan’’—which fully describes the unique 
: capabilities of Republic’s F-105 and the economic 
means of placing ‘‘the world’s most powerful one man 
: airplane’’ in the hands of the freedom loving countries 
of Ewrope. 
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FIRST CLASS AND TOURIST SERVICES 


Fly by BEA for an easier, faster and more comfortable 
trip to Stockholm, Oslo or Copenhagen. Breakfast in 
London and lunch in Scandinavia —it’s as quick as 
that! Whether you choose the exclusive atmosphere 
and extra service of Silver Wing First-class travel or 


the comfort of cheaper Tourist-class accommodation, 
you’ll thoroughly enjoy flying by BEA Viscount. 

Ask your travel agent or nearest BEA office for full 
details of BEA’s many First and Tourist Class services 
to Scandinavia. 


Take a BEA plane 


BEA operates to Scandinavia in association with SAS 
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DIREC FROM TIE 
CELLARS 


Springbok 


SOUTH AFRICA 
AUS TRALIA 


Who better than South * Fast, frequent services. Five a 
African Airways to fly you week, in both directions. 
to South Africa! Here * Superbly comfortable DC-7B’s— 
are a few of the reasons aircraft you know end trust. 
h 5 eee * East Coast and West Coast routes 
ee ee —stop-overs at no extra fare. 
people choose to fly 


: * Excellent meals and courteous 
Springbok. See your service. 


travel agent and he’ll * Services on to Australia. 


give you full details— * First and Tourist Class on- 
or ring WHItehall 4488 all flights. 


> SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


(In association with BOAC, CAA and QANTAS) 
For reservations ring VICtoria 2323 
South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, WC2. Tel. WHitehall 4488 


Exceptional 
FRANSES OE LATION 


CHATEAU BEAUREGARD 
(POMEROL) 
1953 


A beautifully balanced soft claret 


9/6 vowe 5/3 } bottle ep pentinem 
Orders for 3 bottles or more delivered carriage paid. O N T A oe i oO 


For 1 or 2 bottles add 2/6 for packing and delivery. 


Strategically located to serve the 
rich markets of Ontario and 
Quebec Province, well run com- 
munities in the Ottawa Valley 
Area offer unusual opportunities 
to industry. Fast train services... 


LYONS dependable labour. . . pleasant 


living . . . modern conveniences. 


HOP EXCHANGE Natural gas available. 
For full information about thi 
CELLARS “a 
Industrial Development Division 
(Gonsumers’ (fas 


19 Toronto St. 
TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 


DIRECT @FROM THE 
A copy of our full Wine List will be 
gladly sent on request to: 


(J. Lyons & Company Ltd) 


SOUTHWARK STREET LONDON SEI 
HOP 0425 
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The 
Electronic 
Lung 


A member of the Pye Instrument Group W. Watson & Sons Ltd. has 
produced an electronic lung which is capable of replacing an iron lung. 
The Barnet Ventilator, as the instrument is called, is transistorised and is 
easily portable in cases of emergency. It is shown here in its application 
in an operating theatre for the administration of anesthetics. 


The Pye Instruments Group Consists of:— 


Pye Atomics Division, Labgear Ltd. Unicam Instruments Ltd. 
Pye Industrial Television Division, W. G. Pye & Co. Ltd. W. Bryan Savage Ltd. 
Faraday Electronic Instruments Ltd. Pye Telecommunications Ltd. W. Watson & Sons Lid. 
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PAN AMERICAR FIRST 
WITH THE LONG-RANGE 707 
INTERCONTINENTAL JET CLIPPER* 
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¥ LENGTH —152 feet 11 inches v¥ MAXIMUM RANGE—5950 miles 


¥ WINGSPAN —142 feet 5 inches v¥ MAXIMUM TRUE AIR SPEED—625 mph 


VHEIGHT OF TAIL—38 feet 8 inches v¥ CRUISING AIR SPEED—575 mph 
¥ MAXIMUM GROSS WEIGHT— 302,000 Ibs. v¥ NORMAL CRUISING ALTITUDE—25,000 to 42,000 feet . 


¥ PASSENGER CAPACITY—up-to 135 v¥ ENGINES —4 Pratt & Whitney JT 4-A, equipped with 3 


"WMOE-MARK, eG. U.S. OAT. OFPL thrust reversers for braking, and with silencers 





DEFENCE | 
BONDS 


pay 











Defence Bonds are a safe and extremely profitable way of 
saving. As well as the attractive interest of 5% per annum, 
the Bonds are repayable after 7 years at the rate of £103 for 
each £100 invested—and this 3% Bonus is U.K. income tax free. 
The bonds may, of course, be encashed before maturity. The 
interest, payable half yearly, is not exempt from tax, but tax 
is not deducted at source. You can have up to £2000 of these 
Bonds exclusive of holdings of earlier issues. Bonds inherited 
from a deceased holder or acquired by conversion of earlier 
issues can be held in addition. On sale in £5 units. Buy all you 
can afford. 
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Full information on Defence Bonds from your stockbroker, banker 
or other professional adviser, and from your local Savings Committee, 
Savings Centre, Post Office or Trustee Savings Bank. 


Issued by the National Savings Committee, London SW7 
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make things that 


control water more efficiently ... 
handle cargoes faster... 

mix better concrete . . . move rolling 
stock more easily. In fact they 
match new ideas with know-how: 

let them tackle your problem. 


RANSOMES AND RAPIER LIMITED, WATERSIDE WORKS, IPSWICH. 
(A Member of the Newton Chambers Group.) 


see lit 





buy it 
installitand 
enjoy it 


a Janitor Boiler 
means 
home 
comfort 


See the complete range of Janitor solid 
fuel and oil-fired Boilers at the Janitor 
Showrooms, 19, Berkeley St., London, 
W.1.or get full details from your 
Builder’s Merchant or Heating Engineer. 


JANITOR BOILERS LTD - CAMBERLEY - SURREY 
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The EVENING NEWS 


has more top class readers 


than any other 
London Evening Paper 


and the gap is widening fast! 


595 





Latest readership figures show that the Evening News 
has nearly a quarter of a million more readers in the 
vital AB* class than its nearest rival—the Evening 
Standard. 


Top Class Loss or Gain 
AB Reacership since LastSurvey TotalReadership 


EVENING NEWS 801,000 + 112,000 3,663,000 
EVENING STANDARD 573,000+ 33,000 1,967,000 
STAR 284,000 — ~16,000 2,529,000 


The AB Class includes Company Directors, Managerial, 
Administrative and Professional people. 

The figures referred to are from the latest survey of 

the Institute of Practitioners in Advertising and cover 

the period from July 1958 to June 1959. 


Both in top class readership and total readership 


THE EVENING NEWS LEADS IN LONDON 
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LUSTY INDEPENDENCE 


The Standard-Triumph story is one of the most exciting in British industry today. 
It’s the story of young leaders, of new ideas; of enterprise and ambition. 

It’s the story of lusty independence in an age of great combines and mergers. 
Acclaimed as “Britain’s most exciting new car for years”, 
the revolutionary Triumph Herald has rocked the Press and Public. 
More big ideas are brewing under the roofs of the Standard-Triumph organization. 
To the world-famous reputation for craftsmanship and reliability and 

the vigorous young blood of the Standard-Triumph group is now added new and vital capital. 


The opportunities are immense. Standard-Triumph have just the team to make the most of them. 
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TRIUMPH HERALD + TRIUMPH T.R.3 + VIGNALE VANGUARD SALOON - VANGUARD ESTATE CAR + STANDARD ENSIGN - STANDARD COMPANION - ATLAS COMMERCIAL 
VEHICLES - WORLD-WIDE ‘STANPART’ ORGANISATION FOR SPARES AND SERVICE - INDUSTRIAL POWER UNITS - PACKAGING MACHINERY + CASTINGS AND FORGINGS 
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SERVICES p rovi d © 


more than 


TIME RECORDERS 


‘ an i 


TR Services provide more than a range of equipment for doing 
different kinds of jobs. The really important thing about TR 
Services is their good effect on a business; on its economy, 
efficiency and on its whole atmosphere. This effect is achieved 
simply by making it easier for everybody to do things more 
quickly, more accurately, more promptly. Such diverse things as 
finding people and speaking to them; encouraging time discipline; 
costing work more accurately; or showing up an uneconomical 
machine—and showing why it is uneconomical. The climate of 
business is altogether different in an organisation where TR 
Services give staff a proper appreciation of the value of their time, 
and provide the means to make the utmost use of it. 


Please write for further information 


Telephone Rentals 


LIMITED 


OPERATING JR SERVICES 








(Dept. 26) 197 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S8.W.7 
Telephone: KENsington 1471 


3 RVICES TELEPHONES ad ATTENDANCE and SYNCHRONISED 
Mi Pimple! ao fe LOCATION COST RECORDERS CLO 
provi of “Exchange. Automatic Time EINTEGRATOR 
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To solve your corrosion problems, get in 
touch with Plus-Gas the Anti-OCorrosion 
Specialists: their Technical Advisory 

Service covers the whole country. 
Plus-Gas Formula ‘A’ Dismantling Fluid, 
(Rust Remover). 

Plus-Gas Formula‘B’ Protective Fluid. 
Used and approved by all 


industries for : : ; ; ' 
er trom wire drawing arid tape weaving to final inspection of 


‘i ae ts we “ the finished product, Y.K.K. controls all phases of production 
us-Gas Formula ‘ 

Seslithensiteaeiaas im their new Kurobe Plant. This control makes possible the 
(Tannating Pre-treatment) P assurance of quality which comes with Y.K.K. manufactured 


products. 


CONVENTIONAL ZIPPER 

Y K K INVISIBLE ZIPPER 

Pe mer 5 4s 2 * © HYLON ZIPPER 
Tel: HYDe Pack Ke) gg YOSHIDA KOGYO K.K. 


3, Asakusa Kaminarimon |-chome, 
Daito-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


“ Something new in partitions, old chap” 


“Tell me more.” 

‘Well, these new Stramit ‘ Movaflush ’ partitions are ready-made 
panels with an L-shaped piece at each side and they simply butt up 
together, one after another. They go up at simply astonishing 
speed. Knock pounds off the usual erection costs.” 


“‘ What are they like, when they’re up?” 

**Oh, excellent, old chap. They’re over two inches thick, you 
know. They’re strong and rigid and faced with hardboard. And 
they deaden sound. What’s more, they’re surprisingly low in price.” 


“* | must get some further details right 
away.” 

** Get your secretary to fill in a coupon, 
or something old chap.” 


Please send me, without obligation, full details of. 
Stramit Movaflush partitions i 
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STRAMIT BOARDS LTD., COWLEY PEACHEY, = | 
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T H E The Shaw Intermix is the 

most versatile internal mixer of 
0 " LY rubber, plastics, and 
allied materials. A high 
horse-powered drive with high 
pressure head, gives fast 
efficient mixing and permits high 
temperature reclamation of 
Mi 1X R waste rubber. 


WITH ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 


) 


$e Rotors mounted on roller bearings. 


%& Interlocking rotors for maximum 
mixing efficiency. 







A 


%* Bi-metal construction of rotors for 
strength and wear. 


%& Effective control of temperature. 


% Cooling/heating chambers inside 
rotor nogs. 


e 
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% Easily renewable wear plates, 


oe 


FRANCIS SHAW & COMPANY LIMITED MANCHESTER I! ENGLAND 


Telegrams: “‘Calender” Manchester Telephone: East 1415-8 Telex: 66-357 





London Office: 22 Great Smith Street London SWI Telephone: Abbey 3245 Telegrams: Vibrate London Telex: 22250 
Canada: Francis Shaw (Canada) Ltd Grahams Lane Burlington Ontario Tel: Nelson 4-2350 Grams: Calender Burlington Ontarie 





OVERSEAS AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


P.3904 
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DRC MM RT mre ea aL 
just the best tobacco, 


skilfully blended, expertly packed. 
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Understanding 
Dr Adenauer 


S Lloyd George was made to realise by Poincaré, British relations with 
A Germany and with France cannot be kept separate. A prime task that the 

Government has set itself in its new, post-election span of life is to rescue 
its relations with continental western Europe from the decay and muddle they 
sank into during the last Parliament, when British foreign policy was preoccupied 
first with the Middle East, then with the restoration of Anglo-American friend- 
ship, and finally with the effort to open east-west talks. High on the new list 
of priorities stands the need to restore ordinary trust and confidence between 
London and Paris and between London and Bonn. Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s visit 
to Paris this week has been a first attempt, under forbidding auspices, at the 
one ; Dr Adenauer’s visit to London and Chequers in the coming week will 
provide the occasion to make a start on the other. 

Contemplating President de Gaulle’s utterances at his press conference last 
Tuesday, the British Government cannot but have been painfully reminded how 
completely, for the moment, the power to influence events in continental Europe 
has been taken from its hands. President de Gaulle has firmly intimated that 
the further pursuit of east-west talks must await his judgment. Conceivably 
Mr Eisenhower, who has one or two other good cards to play, might shift him 
from this attitude ; there is no likelihood that Mr Selwyn Lloyd, or Mr Macmillan, 
could. To suggest that Dr Adenauer might be asked to intervene is to over- 
rate the weight of the Bonn end of the Bonn-Paris axis ; it also overlooks the 
fact that Dr Adenauer has no interest in speeding the east-west talks, but rather 
looks upon them as a dangerous gamble in which Germany provides the cash 
stakes without sharing the hypothetical winnings. Time spent next week on 
urging Dr Adenauer in this direction would be time wasted. 

Britain’s earlier and heavier defeat in Paris, that of the free trade area, made 
the point clearly enough. Germany did have a definite interest in a device to 
ensure that the common market did not split western Europe into rival trading 
groups, and a strong party within the west German government was aware of 
that interest. But when the French turned the free trade area down, none 
of this counted for anything ; the common market was a major German political 
objective, and Dr Adenauer was not for a moment tempted to allow trade policy 
to interfere with its attainment. A more subtle, less single-minded man might 
have seen that the free trade area was in fact more than a mere matter of trade 
policy. But in treating the British project as he did, the Chancellor was taking 
it at the face value the British had put on it themselves. That being so, he had 
no strong motive for pulling the British chestnuts out of the French fire, and 
no prospect of succeeding if he had tried. 

German expressions of friendship for Britain, of the kind Herr von Brentano 
uttered in the foreign affairs debate in the Bundestag on November 4th, have 
to be read with the qualifications that the experience of the past year teaches. 
Herr von Brentano, who was reading a prepared manuscript approved in advance 
by the Cabinet, said that his government was interested in “a close, friendly 
relationship between the European Economic Community and Britain.” Because 
he went on to recall Britain’s services in connection with west Germany’s entry 
into Nato, he was thought to have made a gesture. In fact, however, he said 
nothing about any relationships between Germany and Britain. He prefaced 
these remarks by insisting that the European Economic Community, in making 
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agreements with outsiders, should always act as a unit; and 
he stressed the political character of the community, and the 
“new, I might say revolutionary, concept” which inspired 
the Treaties of Rome. The gesture was one of civility only ; 
the wall that confronts British ministers in their relations with 
the Six is left unbreached. 

In dealing with Dr Adenauer’s Germany, therefore, Britain 
has to deal with a government that believes itself part of a 
special grouping, already close and destined to grow closer, 
to which Britain has chosen not to belong. It does not follow 
at all that British relations with Bonn need to be bad, suspicious 
or unfruitful ; many Germans see this, and some of them have 
expressed weighty dissatisfaction with Dr Adenauer’s growing 
inclination in recent years to harp on his differences with 
Britain. But there are many undigested failures of under- 
standing between the two countries, and the British people 
is responsible for its share of them. 


R ADENAUER’S authorised biographer, Herr Paul Weymar, 
has described the Chancellor’s first visit to London in 
December, 1951 (when he was 75), and a conversation he then 
had with the Prime Minister, Sir Winston Churchill. The 
account does not read as if it were verbally exact; all the 
same, the preoccupations which each expressed about the 
other are representative, and help to explain the persistent 
failure of Bonn and London to understand each other even 
when it is the manifest interest of both to do so. Dr Adenauer 
said that it had disturbed him to be told that Britain wanted 
to be a “ good neighbour ” of Europe, but no more. 

Sir Winston Churchill, for his part, showed himself pre- 
occupied by France’s fear of a resurgent Germany, and dwelt 
on the duty that this imposed on Britain to keep the balance 
in favour of France. He urged that Germany and France 
should “ be friends and walk together,” and promised that 
Britain would do all in its power to bring this about. Dr 
Adenauer turned the conversation to what really worried 
him, and worries him today: his fear that the British interest 
in summit talks might lead the West into “a new Yalta,” a 
deal with Russia at Germany’s expense. 

This was in the middle of the Korean war, and when British 
diplomacy had long been giving dogged support to the scheme 
for a German contingent in a European army. Probably the 
British statesmen thought Dr Adenauer’s fear of a new Yalta 
as far-fetched as Dr Adenauer thought the British idea of a 
French ally in need of protection from a martial Federal 
‘Republic. Dr Adenauer had his moments of bitter disillusion- 
ment with France in the years that followed. At times he 
needed, and got, British support for German rearmament and 
German sovereignty against French opposition. But the 
dream of a reconciliation with France had dominated his 
approach to foreign policy since 1919, and he did not give 
it up even when things were at their blackest for him. In 
the upshot, the Germans under Dr Adenauer’s rule have 
carried Sir Winston Churchill’s injunction to make friends 
with France to lengths that nobody in London can have 
imagined. 

Dr Adenauer’s two grievances of 1951 are, however, as alive 
in his mind today as they were then. Whenever ill-feeling 
has arisen between Bonn and London on one occasion or 
another—occupation costs, the Suez crisis, the various British 
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schemes for restriction of armaments in Central Europe, Mr 
Macmillan’s trip to Moscow, or the tartness against Germany 
of the British press—the same two grievances have always 
been heard from Bonn. The British, in Dr Adenauer’s view, 
let Europe down by remaining aloof from all schemes for 
integration ; yet they continue to assume the right to a dis- 
proportionate influence in Europe’s affairs. Worse, they per- 
sist in exerting their influence in the direction of negotiations 
with Soviet Russia, which are full of dangers for Germany. 


O disentangle the fact from the fancy, the>justice from 

the injustice, in this picture of Britain’s role in the history 
of the nineteen-fifties is more than can be done in a few hours 
of talks. It is, in any case, something that can most usefully 
be done by the Germans themselves ; since, tiresome as are 
the imaginary causes of Anglo-German misunderstanding, 
the real causes are solid enough. One German has made a 
valuable attack on the subject in an unusual book* about 
President Heuss’s State visit’in October, 1958, and the press 
controversy that followed about the British reception of him ; 
truly a Teutonic undertaking for a book, as the author amiably 
remarks. Dr Alexander tries to explain to his countrymen 
the state of British popular feeling about Germany, and the 
reasons for it. 

It is time (twenty years after the beginning of the war, and 
nearly fifteen years after its end) for the British to disentangle 
these feelings for themselves, separating the useful lessons of 
history and experience from the mere mental self-indulgence 
of living in the past. Perhaps when they have done this, they 
may have more success in getting the German leaders, in 
judging the limitations and faults of British policy in Europe 
since the war, to give credit for what the British have in fact 
done, at crucial moments, to help. What, unfortunately, the 
British cannot claim to have done in Europe since the war is to 
have grasped the significance of what was happening, in certain 
important fields, until long after it had happened. Their 
reluctance to join some of the new organisations might have 
appeared in a different light if only they had shown an aware- 
ness that, in refusing to join, they were taking important 
decisions with important European consequences. 

As Dr Alexander points out, the Conservative Government 
underestimated the common market, just as the Labour 
Government failed to appreciate the importance of the Coal 
and Steel Community. Plainly these governments had the 
right to stay out of these bodies if they pleased ; but they 
ought to have understood in time that those who did join 
would be establishing a relationship to one another different 
from their relationship to Britain ; therefore, Britain’s relative 
position in Europe could not remain the same. If that had 
been understood, the successive displays of a rather complacent 
British empiricism might not have looked like divisive tactics ; 
and the political regrouping that has since gone on among the 
nations of western Europe might have been less likely than 
it is today to end in a dangerous split. The truth is that 
Germany has no more interest in such a split than Britain 
has ; while Britain has no more interest than Germany in a 
soft east-west settlement likely to put Central Europe in 
communist hands. 





* Zwischen Bonn und London. By H. G. Alexander. Econ-Verlag, 
Diisseldorf. 
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The Village that Committed Suicide 


Our special correspondent has been visiting the 
Welsh village of Cwmllynfell 


WMLLYNFELL is a village of some 3,500 people 
C situated in one of the narrow anthracite valleys of 
South Wales. The long lines of its miners’ cottages 
straggle greyly from the pithead below the bleak Breconshire 
hills. Such scenery is common to many of the mining villages 
in the South Wales coalfield; but Cwmllynfell has problems 
of its own. Its community was built around the pit. The 
pit had sustained it for more than 50 years. In January this 
year, the pit was closed. 

It was closed because it was involving the Coal Board in a 
crippling loss. Even between 1947 and 1957, outgoings at the 
colliery had exceeded revenue by £1,400,000, but this deficit 
was not then taken particularly seriously, since high grade 
anthracite was not yet priced at a level where supply 
equalled demand. But in 1958, things at Cwmllynfell got 
worse; anthracite which in 1957 had been mined at a loss of 
£2 19s. 3d. a ton began to lose £4 8s. tod. a ton. This was not 
because reserves were exhausted or because the coalface was 
inconveniently placed. The reserves at the pit were con- 
sidered by the technical departments of the Coal Board to be 
sufficient to justify an investment in several expensive gadgets, 
such as a new electric winder, not long before other depart- 
ments of the board closed the pit down. The trouble at 
Cwmllynfell was with labour relations. In the four years 
between 1954 and 1958 there were seventy reported strikes or 
restrictions of output at the pit, an average of one every three 
weeks. The pit was closed because the normal relationship 
between management and men at work had completely broken 
down. 

One other statistic about Cwmllynfell was calculated to 
startle the visiting journalist even before he started on the 
hour-long bus journey up from Swansea. Of the 654 people 
who were working at Cwmllynfell and the neighbouring Steer 
colliery at the time of the closures last January, 329—or over 
half—were still without work ten months later. As Swansea 
itself is back in moderate boom, the immobility which these 
figures suggest is remarkable to a Londoner used to people 
travelling twenty miles or more to work without thought. 
But the statement that total male unemployment in the village 
stood at about 20 per cent brought back uncomfortable 
memories of the 1930s, and one expected to find a hidebound, 
depressed and bitter Cwmllynfell when one got off the bus. 


To first impression of this tidy little community was 
therefore a surprise. The houses are brightly painted 
and television-decked. The people are not at all down at heel. 
Discussion—as always in Wales—starts easily and the profes- 
sional gloom reserved for the visitor soon disperses. So far, it 
seems, the pinch has been slight. One unemployed miner 
admits that he has not been able to buy the new suit which he 
had his eye on this summer; another that his hopes of a second- 
hand car had faded. But for the first six months both had 
been entitled to draw the £4 a week redundancy pay from the 





Coal Board plus the minimum of {£2 10s. a week unemploy- 
ment benefit; together with pigs and chickens at the bottom 
of the garden (a local staple), and pay from occasional odd 
jobs, they had inad quite enough to cover the modest needs of 
the average miner’s family for the first six months at least. The 
manager of the local co-operative shop (a gleaming self-service 
one) confirmed these impressions; he had sold few dry goods 
this year, but his groceries had moved as well as ever. With 
the winter coming and redundancy pay at an end, he expected 
harder times ahead; but in cases of hardship personal credit 
was always available. There is a tradition of being generous 
with this, and the manager spoke of the social and personal 
bonds in the village, as so many Welshmen like to do. 

How far do these social bonds really exist ? Do they 
explain either the immobility or the recent industrial suicide ? 
The traditional symbols of the cohesiveness of Welsh village 
life certainly stand proudly in place. The chapels (of which 
Cwmllynfell boasts three, as well as a church) and the miners’ 
welfare hall have a long story of sturdy independence. The 
communally-built welfare hall at the village, which houses a 
cinema to seat 650, a billiards room, a library, a shop and 
several other amenities, is a remarkable achievement. But, 
sadly, one soon saw that these were mainly traditions and 
achievements of the past. 
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The story that the Welshman is peculiarly loth to leave his 
valley has never been universally true: for a long time now 
there has been a steady migration of able boys out of the area. 
The miner is wonderfully grammar school conscious. Since the 
1920s, if he has found that he could get his boy or girl into a 
good school and into a white collar job in Cardiff, he has done 
so. This has led to a steady loss of leaders in the community. 
As the older organisers disappeared, there was none to take 
their place. Even when good days returned to the mines after 
the war this migration continued. Now, too, television from 
London or Cardiff, a powerful engine of new social values 
even here, is killing the welfare hall. The Welsh language 
among the younger people is on the wane. The power of 
the chapel is declining with the growth of the men’s Sunday 
drinking clubs. Finally, the union lodge, whose meetings 
used to be news and whose influence spread far out into local 
and even national politics, is now a much less potent force. 
It was not because of the growth of union strength that 
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Cwmllynfell showed the wildcat militancy that killed the pit, 
but precisely the reverse. Union power fell away into the 
hands of the minority who still bothered to busy themselves 
with union affairs ; and, as always, this minority included a 
large proportion of militants and grumblers. 

Moreover there was an abiding spark of resentment in the 
village which militants could easily fan into regularly recurring 
flame. Cwmllynfell was an anthracite mine, and traditionally 
the anthracite miner has been among the aristocrats of the 
industry ; even during the great depression there was a market, 
and thus a bargaining position, in anthracite. The natural 
desire of the men to exploit this was heightened by their 
constant bargaining success during and after the war, when 
any coal was wanted at almost any price. But, since then, 
anthracite has proved particularly vulnerable to competition 
from oil and has lost its export markets. Moreover, the drawing 
together of the mines under nationalisation has cost the anthra- 
cite worker much of what remained of his special position. The 
logic of such economic forces is hard to understand in an 
isolated, tightly-knit village. The breakdown of industrial 
relations at the pit was not primarily due to the incapacity of 
the managers or the exceptional obstreperousness of the men. 
These were the effects, rather than the causes, of misfortune. 


UT why, if men no longer cling limpet-like to the social 
B traditions of the valley, has there not been greater mobility 
of labour out of Cwmllynfell ? The main reasons seem to be 
economic rather than social. There is the unavoidable loss 
that the miner would face if he sold his house in this declining 
area ; and there is the avoidable stupidity of the terms of the 
Coal Board’s ill-conceived redundancy scheme. Under this, 
redundancy money is paid for a minimum of 26 weeks—but 
only on the condition that the miner has not taken another job 
meanwhile. To pay a substantial sum on the proviso that a 
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man avoids getting any other work is to invite him to do just 
that. In most coal mining areas, it would be much better to 
recognise that a man who has acquired skills in mining which 
are no longer needed deserves compensation as of right— 
when he moves off to another job, and not just when he stays 
put and draws unemployment pay. 

Another trouble in areas like Cwmllynfell is that the prin- 
ciples embodied in the new Local Unemployment Bill—set up 
trading estates and bring in the work—do not succeed there. 
In its narrow valleys, factories would find many disadvantages, 
and sometimes even a sheer impossibility in getting flat land 
to build on ; even the union is not hopeful of attracting them. 
The men’s effort to keep the mine going co-operatively 
(exaggerated by Welsh nationalists) was doomed from the start. 
The only answer is that the men must get better transport to 
work or uproot themselves. 

In the long run, the second course may be the inevitable one. 
But, immediately, better transport in the valleys is another 
problem that needs to be tackled. The local bus transport, 
which has now almost entirely replaced the railway throughout 
South Wales, is not properly geared to the needs of village 
commuters. This, of course, is a familiar dilemma arising 
from the rigid habits of British transport finance. Railways are 
allowed to charge only a fixed sum per passenger mile, where- 
ever they run in the country. It is not profitable to run them to 
isolated parts of the country if only these fixed fares can be 
charged. The railways are therefore closed down, and buses 
are put on in their place. These suffer from some of the same 
fare-charging inhibitions, and the bus service that would be 
required at commuting hours is larger than could economically 
be used (without a big subsidy) at other times of the day. So 
the service is not started, and the community (or the Coal 
Board) finds itself subsidising the would-be commuters in idle- 
ness instead. Economic folly is not a monopoly of the miners 
of Cwmllynfell. 


New Tongues for Old 


Sir David Eccles has an opportunity of 
making his mark in a dangerously neglected 
part of the educational field 


NAP go the old links which, in the colonial era, bound 
S Europe and the Asian and African world together. 
Must their parting mean a great alienation between 
human groups whose destinies are still interdependent? Often 
it is too complacently assumed that “ disimperialism” will 
usher in a new age of closer friendship. Evidence to the 
contrary is plentiful. The attitude of Europeans toward 
peoples who have insisted on freeing themselves is largely “ all 
right, now you’ve got what you wanted, go paddle your own 
canoe.” This indifference, together with the natural self- 
assertiveness of Asians and Africans who have still to work 
off their anti-imperial revulsion, is just the thing to breed a 
complete lack of understanding. 
To understand, one must be able to communicate, Already 
some of the familiar lines of communication are fraying. The 
withdrawal of European administrators, many of whom had 


given their lives to serving and studying a particular area, has 
been matched by the rise to political leadership of men who, 
like Mr Dahanayake in Ceylon or Mr Morarji Desai in India, 
have not had the personal experience of the West that was 
common to so many of the first echelon of leaders of the newly 
independent nations. And the westerner trying to keep abreast 
of what is going on in an Asian or African country becomes 
increasingly aware that, if he is restricted to his own language, 
he cannot get the full picture. The “man in the street” 
there does not speak a European language; the rising genera- 
tion of politicians does not speak one easily enough to express 
its thoughts fully and precisely; local opinion is more and more 
expressed and shaped by newspapers and broadcasts in the 
language of the country. To make contact only with, or 
through, a small minority of western-educated people can be 
perilous, for they may in all innocence present a distorted 
version of the national mood and intentions. 

Yet, while the West’s need of linguists is thus increasing, 
some of the main sources are drying up. In the twilight of 
the empires, the old type of district officer or army officer, who 
knew at least one Asian or African language and often gave 
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his children a grounding and interest in it, is vanishing. Com- 
mercial firms are bowing to the demand that their overseas 
offices should be mainly manned by local staff. The great 
pioneer age of the missionaries, who in Africa and parts of 
Asia built the first linguistic bridges, compiled the dictionaries, 
and indeed gave many languages their first written forms, is 
over. 


OME may say that it is simply not practicable to teach 
S Oriental languages to westerners on any sizeable scale, 
when this knowledge (unlike, say, Greek, of course) can open 
up only a very limited range of possible careers. That is 
a comfortably reassuring argument for doing nothing. It is, 
however, quite inadequate. 

It is a pity that so often, when something urgently needs 
doing for its own sake, the most effective way of galvanisirig 
a sluggish public into demanding it is to point out that others 
—preferably the Russians—are doing it already. The scale of 
the Soviet effort in Oriental linguistics should not be exag- 
gerated, though last month’s foundation of a new African insti- 
tute in Moscow ought to be noted as a portent. But it happens 
to be a fact that good modern Russian-Hindi dictionaries are 
now on sale, while the English-Hindi ones offered in London 
bookshops are utterly inadequate. 

Lack of textbooks, teachers, and teaching facilities is unques- 
tionably the real limiting factor in this field. There is much 
evidence that Asian and African languages would be more 
widely studied in the West if the interested student was not 
frequently deterred by a system that discriminates heavily 
against them. The extent of this discrimination is clearly 
shown by the report of an international study group that met in 
London this summer. 

The dead hand of dead languages lies heavily on the 
academic world, in this as in other respects. The report shows 
that there are ample facilities for studying an Oriental language 
almost anywhere in Europe, so long as it is a dead one. One 
may study Classical Mongol at Cambridge, Akkadian at 
Louvain, Assyrian at Geneva, Avestan at Uppsala, Chaldean 
at Rome, Sumerian at Madrid ; the London School of Oriental 
and African Studies (SOAS) offers two dozen ancient tongues, 
including Old Ottoman, Manichean Middle Persian, Sogdian, 
Khotanese, Khwarezmian and Old Mon. But outside the 
SOAS, which in the face of many obstacles provides the best 
centre in the world for modern Asian and African studies, the 
student of the modern languages is poorly and patchily served. 
Several European countries confess that their universities treat 
Oriental languages purely as a classical subject (as do most 
British and French provincial universities). 
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The case for the classics, whether Latin, Greek, Old Otto- 
man or Old Mon, needs no reviewing here. But the dispropor- 
tion between the academic resources devoted to the ancient 
and to the modern tongues of Asia and Africa is painfully 
obvious ; and the dominance of the classics plays its part in 
surrounding the study of Asian and African languages with an 
aura of the esoteric, which in turn leads grant-making authori- 
ties and other official dispensers of aid to place if low on their 
lists. Again, the academic mind recoils in horror from the 
idea of studying or teaching a language that has behind it no 


mass of printed literature. Yet some of the African languages 


that are thus dismissed are even now evolving new literary 
forms, blending modern elements into an inheritance of oral 
tradition. Would a scientist tamely accept the argument that 
a subject is not worthy of study when it is just newly budding 
out under his very nose ? 

Scandalous as the idea may seem, modern languages have 
to be increasingly taught as a technical instrument of com- 
munication, not as a rather offhand postscript to the literature 
of the centuries. Much good will it do mankind to keep 
perfecting its ability to flash sounds across the world if the 
sounds are mere gibberish to the listening ear. And this is 


particularly true of western study of Asian and African 
languages. 


ya SOAS has found that school children are attracted 
by the idea of choosing Asian or African studies if 
this idea is presented to them early enough. (The system 
of deciding what one will read before going up to the univer- 
sity naturally discourages such a choice; for few school 
teachers can give advice about these studies, and the unguided 
youngster tends to choose a familiar field.) | Spontaneous 
enthusiasm can, however, cool rapidly if the student has to 
batter a way to modern language study through the wall of the 
classics. Pre-university teaching of Oriental languages being 
non-existent, the student in any case faces the task of mastering 
the chosen language more rapidly than the student of, say, 
German who has already had several years of it at school. 
And there are often strong arguments for learning more than 
one language, particularly where Africa is concerned. 

The multiplicity of the languages involved no doubt seems 
disheartening. The London study group listed seventy as 
“essential.” But some of these are in fact of questionable 
importance, and among the others there are some clear 
priorities: Japanese, Hindi/Urdu, Swahili, or Yoruba cannot 
really be equated with Mongolian, Nepalese, Kimbundu or 
Lingala. And this very multiplicity brings out the need to 
concentrate resources on what is urgent and practical. The 
rapid teaching methods devised during the war could and 
should be widely adopted. 

The prospect of anything so down-to-earth may horrify the 
kind of academic mind that is still forcing Latin into the heads 
of West Africans who urgently need to learn French ; but, as 
in the parallel case of science and technology, a bit of blas- 
phemy of this sort is badly needed in the academic world. The 
new Minister of Education—who, while at the Board of Trade, 
has had certain opportunities of noting the importance of keep- 
ing abreast of the Asian and African tide—can make his mark 
here if he gives a bold lead. He would be wise to begin by 
calling for the London study group’s revealing report. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 








THE SUMMIT 


For Two Only ? 


T is, of course, a famous victory. General 

de Gaulle has put the summit meeting 
off until May at the earliest. But will his 
fabian tactics stop there? Is there any 
certainty that before May comes round he 
will not be dragging his feet again? He 
made no secret on Tuesday of his personal 
dislike for the methods of negotiation em- 
ployed at Munich, Teheran and Yalta. But 
at least he should have his first atomic 
bombs hatched by the time Mr Khrush- 
chev visits Paris in mid-March, if that is 
the determining precondition that the 
general has not seen fit to mention. For the 
moment, enough is enough. Just over three 
weeks ago it was still expected in London 
and Washington (and apparently in Mos- 
cow, too) that the summit talks would be 
held this year ; now it is hard to know when 
they may happen. 

This need not be treated as a disaster. 
The basic negotiation that must be pressed 
forward next year is the one between the 
two super-powers themselves. (If Mr 
Khrushchev had placed much store by an 
early four-power summit, it is unlikely that 
he would have played General de Gaulle’s 
game by choosing March for his Paris trip.) 
The best way to keep up the momentum of 
east-west exchanges now is to give full 
priority to Mr Eisenhower’s return visit to 
Moscow in the spring. The longer the four- 

wer summit is put off, the less important 
it becomes. By his willingness this autumn 
to delay his visit to Moscow, Mr Eisen- 
hower showed his readiness, as a fond ally, 
to include General de Gaulle and Mr Mac- 
millan in at least one important session with 
Mr Khrushchev. Now that General de 
Gaulle is insisting on consultations of his 
own first, it would be unnecessarily oblig- 
ing of Mr Eisenhower to give precedence 
to the four-power summit over his own next 
round of Russo-American talks. 


HAT is of real importance is that Mr 

Eisenhower’s initiative towards the 
Soviet Union should not be obstructed in 
any way, or by anybody, while the last effec- 
tive months of his Presidency are ticking 
past. There will be periods next summer 
when Mr Eisenhower may be preoccupied 
with internal politics. And after the 
American party conventions in July Mr 
Khrushchev may prefer to bide his time 
until he can do business with Mr 


Eisenhower’s eventual successor, whoever 
he may be. None of this need deter 
Mr Macmillan from pressing for a 
May summit at the western conference 


in mid-December, but there should be 
fewer illusions about the place the four- 
power summit is likely to have in the 
diplomacy of 1960. . 


BRITAIN AND FRANCE 


Wading Across 


EFORE Mr Selwyn Lloyd left Paris on 
Thursday he saw his bridge-building 
matched by some signs of activity on the 
French bank. General de Gaulle has agreed 
to pay a state visit to London from April 
5th to April 8th, shortly after his farewells 
to Mr Khrushchev. But Mr Lloyd did 
not get such satisfaction on other items in 
his brief. One of his jobs had been to 
explain Mr Macmillan’s reasons for haste in 
summit climbing. But General de Gaulle’s 
press conference meant that he was greeted 
with the announcement of yet another delay. 
On a second major topic at issue, British 
relations with the common market, neither 
side proved to have anything positive to say 
at this stage. General de Gaulle had not 
descended to such prosaic matters at his 
press conference. The French position, as 
far as one may gather, corresponds to that of 
the European Commission—the Six are 
liberalising their external trade, including 
trade with the dollar area ; so Britain cannot 
reasonably complain of discrimination. Mr 
Lloyd, for his part, was fully aware that 
any fruitful economic negotiation could only 
follow a renewal of political understanding. 
When both sides finally come to grips 
with this matter, much will depend on the 
state of Franco-German relations. So long 
as General de Gaulle, despite his heterodox 
views about the Oder-Neisse line, remains 
Dr Adenauer’s best advocate in the current 
east-west exchanges, France will be in a 
position to dictate a stiff policy on the 
European trading question. To Mr Lloyd’s 
discomfort, rumours were once more circu- 
lating in Paris this week that the six 
common market countries were preparing 
to set up a joint political secretariat. 

Even so, both French and British insisted 
on the friendly nature of their conversations. 
The talks were not described as a search for 
complete agreement but merely as an effort 
to dispel misunderstandings in general. Mr 
Lloyd, following the new British fashion, 
qualified his visit as one of a long series of 
encounters. The Channel still has to be 
crossed in waders. 


FRANCE AND ALGERIA 


Offer Confirmed 


ENERAL DE GAULLE does not call his 
press conferences lightly (Tuesday’s 
was only the second since he became presi- 
dent), and whatever is said is known to be 
fully rehearsed and entirely unspontaneous, 
If this adds to the weight in the world of the 
general’s words on the summit and the 
French bomb, it gives no less authority to 
the new, and full, confirmation of his policy 
statement on September 16th in which he 
offered eventual self-determination to the 
Algerians. Before the general spoke on 
Tuesday this offer had been put in some 
doubt by interpretations circulating among 
the authorities in Algeria. 

M. Mollet’s Socialists had, in fact, com- 
plained at what they called the spirit of 
some of these commentaries, and President 
Bourguiba of Tunisia, who had been par- 
ticularly enthusiastic over the general's 
original remarks, confessed to fresh doubts. 
In particular, it was suggested by left-wing 
critics of the regime that the Debré govern- 
ment had deliberately purchased the army’s 
support at the time of the October plot by 
giving fresh assurances to the officer corps 
that the army would stay indefinitely in 
Algeria. Although some observers could 
see General de Gaulle’s performance on 
Tuesday as a reversion to his unsuccessful 
offer to the Algerian rebels a year ago, the 
chief impression in Paris was of renewed 
belief that talks, either public or secret, 
would soon be under way. 

This opinion seemed to be shared by 
some circles in Algiers, where on Wednes- 
day there were minor anti-Gaullist demon- 
strations. These wilder spirits among the 
European population may have been upset 
by General de Gaulle’s repeated recognition 
of the bravery of the rebel forces. It was 
clear that no page was to be turned by what 
the general described as “the great wind 
of history” if they could help it. The 
general has always affected to have history 
on his side ; but the army is still a better 
friend. 


SHADOW CABINET 


Giving Mr Gaitskell 
the Willeys 


HE Parliamentary Labour party is upset 
because it voted Mr Philip Noel-Baker 

off its shadow cabinet last week, and then 
found immediately afterwards that he was 
to be awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. But 
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of course it was right to eject even the 
worthiest 70-year-old from its shadow 
ministerial team at this time; the team’s 
main job is to acquire experience for when 
and if Labour next gets power, which can- 
not be until 1964 at the earliest. Because 
Dr Edith Summerskill was voted off the 
team at the same time as Mr Noel-Baker 
(cycles of revolt against her are strictly 
personal things), and because two former 
members of the shadow cabinet were not 
standing this time, there were four vacan- 
cies to fill. One has at last been filled by 
the elevation of one of Labour’s rising 
young men in Mr Denis Healey ; another, 
equally wisely, by the return of Mr George 
Brown, who lost his place last year because 
he was regarded as a crypto-Conservative 
in foreign affairs. But the other two new- 
comers are the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union’s Mr Lee, who spoils his amiability 
and real ability by being a TUC reactionary 
(“ my-union-right-or-wrong ”) in most in- 
dustrial affairs; and the safely unexciting 
Mr Willey, who probably also had tradi- 
tionalist support. 

All 258 Labour MPs could vote for the 
twelve places in the shadow cabinet, and 
the figures suggest that some 236 in fact 
did so. At the top of the poll Mr Harold 
Wilson got 167 votes, which suggests that 
at least 69 MPs in this extraordinary party 
still think that even he should not be in 
Labour’s higher counsels. Old feuds, though 
now still waters, yet run deep. The bottom 
successful candidate was Mr Healey with 90 
votes, which means that anybody who can 
command the active support of just over a 
third of his fellow MPs can get in. There 
are 92 trade union sponsored Labour MPs 
in the new House ; theoretically they could 
swamp the shadow cabinet with their own 
nominees if the leadership sufficiently 
annoyed them. They have so far contented 
themselves with blunt hints that the leader- 
ship had better not do so. 

It is an odd reflection on the Labour 
party that only 66 Labour MPs wanted Sir 
Lynn Ungoed-Thomas in the shadow 
cabinet; only 87 wanted Mr Crossman 
there (despite Mr Gaitskell’s evident sup- 
port for him) and only 76 wanted Mrs 
Castle. The extreme left-wing vote remains 
stuck at 38 or 39 (Mr Zilliacus, Mr. Swing- 
ler and Mr Harold Davies all marked up 
these scores). Some of these 39 have this 
week been making subterranean stirrings to 
get themselves organised as a group. 


HORTICULTURE 


Cabbage Money 


HERE are two halves to the Govern- 
ment’s new policy for the horticultural 
industry, but they certainly do not add up 
to a satisfactory whole. The first half con- 
sists of a bill, now published, which imple- 
ments the last Government’s promise to 
provide £8 million in grants to horticultural 
producers. The subsidy will be spread over 
five years and will be paid out as grants of 
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one-third of the cost of undertaking any of 
a long list of capital improvements. Like 


the small farmers’ scheme, which it in some > 


ways resembles, this horticultural scheme 
attempts to exclude these small growers 
whose businesses cannot provide them with 
adequate full-time empleyment. But these 
small growers can get some indirect help 
if they join producers’ co-operatives, who 
will qualify for grants. 


It is not too cynical to view the scheme 
as a sort of danegeld to horticulturists who 
grumble (like the fishing industry) about the 
fatter subsidies paid to their agricultural 
colleagues and competitors. Unfortunately, 
like danegeld too, the money seems likely 
to be wasted through being spread too thinly 
and being applied in the wrong places. It 
is no good injecting a scattering of new 
capital into British horticultural production, 
unless growers act co-operatively to satisfy 
market requirements in a much more effi- 
cient manner than they do now. The 
Government’s decision to establish a 
Horticultural Marketing Council, for dis- 
seminating information and encouraging 
better standards, is no real solution. The 
wisest course would have been to gear the 
new subsidy closely to co-operative efforts 
for improved grading and standardisation 
of produce. By opening the road to 
direct consignments, such grading 
would have eased the second half of the 
Government’s problem—which is to reduce 
the congestion at Covent Garden. 


The Government’s bill for the reorgani- 
sation of Covent Garden, in the absence of 
such encouragement of direct consignments, 
is to be presented later. The market will 
not be resited, but its ownership will be 
transferred to a public authority which will 
undertake improvements and will develop 
a site in Old Street as a storage annexe for 
bulk produce. This is sensible enough— 
although the City of London, which owns 
the rival (and equally congested) Spital- 
fields market, may produce some quaint 
objections to this “ nationalisation” of the 
Garden. The snag is that it is not nearly 
sufficient. Why has the Government turned 
down the Runciman suggestion for a new 
subsidiary market to serve north-west 
London ? 


PRIVATE MEMBERS’ BILLS 


The Wrong Sort 


T a time when private members’ bills 
A ought to become a more important 
method of legislation, a general comment 
is needed on three of the lucky six such 
bills which have come out top in the ballot 
for presentation this session. All of them 
arise from the fact that their sponsors want 
to stop certain undesirable but complicated 
practices. At the top of the ballot Labour’s 
Mr Marsh (a new and admirably young 
trade union member) is sponsoring a bill 
which would implement the 1947 Gowers 
recommendations in enforcing minimum 
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legislative standards of space, heat, lighting, 
ventilation and cloakrooms for workers in 
all the offices and shops in the country. 
Fourth in the ballot the Conservatives’ Mr 
Speir (author of the last Parliament’s Litter 
Act, which in many areas of the country 
simply is not working) intends to introduce 
a noise abatement bill ; it will seek to put 
a clamp on all sorts of things from loud- 
speaker vans to musical ice cream carts. 
Sixth in the ballot Mr Browne, the victor 
of Torrington, will seek to safeguard the 
small investor with a bill to “control the 
solicitation of money from the public.” 


When a private member introduces a bill 
to increase freedom to do something—for 
example to permit publishers to bring out 
types of books at present banned—he can 
gather together representatives of the 
respectable people who would gain from it 
and work out what would be their legiti- 
mate minimum requirements: But Mr 
Marsh cannot call a conference of slum 
office employers, Mr Speir of noisy street 
vendors, and Mr Browne of city sharks. 
The result is that private members’ cock- 
shies at complicated “ banning ” bills of this 
sort are apt either to leave far too 
many loopholes, or else to become unwork- 
ably Prussian ; generally speaking, if action 
is needed in any of these fields, govern- 
ment bills, based on careful inquiry from 
inspectors and the like, are likely to be far 
more efficient. 


This is not meant to be a shrill attack 
on any of these three bills. There will be 
a certain innocent enjoyment in listening 
to Labour members supporting a bill that 
will oblige them to say that new office 
building is a good thing, Tories trying to 
control low finance, and all politicians 
attacking people who use loudspeaker vans. 
But one does wish that MPs would realise 
that the most successful private members’ 
bills are, almost always, those that seek to 
use scissors to cut people free from un- 
reasonable restrictions; when MPs iry 
instead to forge great legislative sledge- 
hammers against diffuse things which they 
happen to dislike, they often run the risk of 
looking very foolish. 


INDIA AND CHINA 


Bad Time for 
Bargaining 


NDIA’S first reactions to Mr Chou En-lai’s 

latest message about the frontier dispute 
were cautious. This was not surprising. 
Nobody will question Mr Nehru’s sincere 
wish to avert further bloodshed and to get a 
settlement that is satisfactorily clear. In 
happier circumstances, he would un- 
doubtedly have jumped at Mr Chou’s 
suggestion of a personal meeting. Quite 
substantial territorial adjustments might 
have been found possible, particularly in 
northern Kashmir, where much of the dis- 
puted mountain region is virtually empty. 
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But Indians cannot be blamed if today, 
with their minds full of China’s recent 
record of deceit, arrogance and unprovoked 
killing, they take a long and critical look at 
what Mr Chou has to offer. 


His letter of last Saturday, while con- . 


ceding nothing of substance and rebutting 
all India’s claims and arguments, suggested 
a pulling back of both countries’ military 
outposts from the line of “actual control ” ; 
unarmed police and officials could still 
operate in the 25-mile wide demilitarised 
zone. This would certainly help to avert 
armed clashes. In Kashmir, however, it 
would amount to India’s accepting the fact 
of China’s “actual control” of the 6,000 
square miles of Ladakh which its army has 
stealthily penetrated in recent years. This 
area is in fact of little interest to India. 
But the Chinese do not seem to accept Mr 
Khrushchev’s view, expressed on Saturday, 
that it is of no strategic value. They clearly 
feel that control of it is a necessary part 
of their plan for holding down Tibet ; any 
trouble in western Tibet can be more 
quickly dealt with if their army in Sinkiang 
can rush troops in through this disputed 
area along their newly built road. 

It would not be such a bad bargain for 
India if, in exchange for this bit of Kash- 
mir, it extracted from Peking a definitive 
acceptance of the Assam frontier, which Mr 
Chou still calls “the so-called McMahon 
line.” But with China’s “foot on our 
chest,” as Mr Nehru put it on Tuesday, 
many Indians are in no mood now for such 
a bargain. Whether Peking’s new move 
indicates a real readiness to compromise or 
not, it has come too late to undo all the 
damage done to Sino-Indian relations. 


NUCLEAR TESTS 


The Fourth Power 


a and Italy presumably meant the 
resolution they tabled in the UN 
Assembly on Tuesday to serve as a kind of 
lighting conductor. So it did, after a 
fashion. Hardly had it been put up when a 
bolt from the Gaullist firmament struck it. 
The resolution was offered as an alternative 
to the one already sponsored by twenty 
African and Asian governments, who want 
the Assembly to ask France not to test its 
atomic bomb at the Reggan oasis in the 
Sahara. The Anglo-Italian resolution would 
merely invite France to join an agreement 
to halt tests if and when the year-old Geneva 
conference yields such an agreement 
between America, Britain and Russia. On 
the same day that it was tabled, however, 
General de Gaulle declared that there was 
“no chance” of France agreeing not to 
develop nuclear weapons as long as the 
three existing nuclear powers kept theirs. 
At almost the same moment, Mr Mac- 
millan in the House of Commons and Mr 
Ormsby-Gore at Turtle Bay were both re- 
stating the argument that the really vital 
thing was to get a cessation of tests agreed 
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in the three-power talks at Geneva. Such 
an agreement would unquestionably be of 
very great value. But General de Gaulle 
has blown a big hole in the Prime Minister’s 
contention that an agreement would put the 
three nuclear powers “ in a strong position ” 
to ask other nations to adhere to it. This 
bolt apparently came from the blue, as far 
as the Foreign Office was concerned ; on 
Wednesday Mr Bevan was able to taunt Mr 
Allen with being so out of touch with events 
as not to have even read the press reports 
of the general’s statement. 

One may not find it easy to visualise the 
sombre picture which the French president 
conjured up—the picture of a world 
oppressed, partitioned, or largely devastated 
by the super-powers if France (and others?) 
did not provide a broader basis for the 
nuclear equilibrium. But behind the 
general’s baroque imagery lies a simple 
reality. The same diffusion of power 
throughout the world that lends strength 
to the smaller nations’ protests against bomb 
tests also implies that the members of the 
nuclear club cannot expect universal accept- 
ance of a “freeze” that simply reinforces 
their exclusive privileges. An agreement to 
halt tests can be no more than a stage on 
the road to real disarmament. 


RATES 


Not Only in Gath 


Ree week the Court of Appeal ruled that 
the London Library in St James’s 
Square, which provides a unique service 
to writers and researchers in this country, 
must henceforth pay rates, from which it 
has been mistakenly exempted for the last 
eighty years. At the same time the Inland 
Revenue was claiming that Lords Cricket 
Ground ought to pay higher rates than it 
does ; some heretic pointed out that the 
MCC could make more money from Lords 
if somebody like Mr Jack Solomons was in 
charge of it and ran stunt cricket matches 
on August Bank Holiday. These blas- 
phemies have chilled every literary and 
sporting Englishman to the marrow; The 
Times headed its leader on the library case 
“ Philistines Rejoice ” and said angrily that 
“in St James’s Square . . . speculators in 
real estate will be rubbing their hands.” 
But the issues are not so simple as this. 
Of course it is an amenity of civilised life 
that national institutions like the London 
Library and (allegedly) Lords should not 
be run in a way that merely maximises the 
profitability of their sites. But if a subsidy 
is required for our continued enjoyment of 
them as they are, there is little case for 
saying that other ratepayers of Westminster 
and Marylebone should be the people who 
must obligatorily pay it to them for us. 
Again the fact that a commercial concern 
can make a hundred times more money out 
of a site than a library is no proof that it 
is a hundred times more worthwhile than 
a library ; but in some cases economic forces 
might rightly dictate that a commercial con- 
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cern should move in which could increase 
national and local income from that site, 
while a respected national library (especially 
one that served most of its subscribers 
by post) moved to somewhere less central. 


There is a balance to be struck between 
accepting a little less economic expansion 
and having a little more civilisation in every 
district ; in rating matters the right people 
to strike that balance, under due pressure 
from civilised voters, are the local authori- 
ties. The right course now is not, as some 
people have suggested, to make a blanket 
extension of the somewhat ambiguous Vic- 
torian act which provides total exemption 
from rates for voluntary societies whose 
buildings are instituted for purposes of 
“ science, literature or the fine arts exclu- 
sively.” The proper remedy, as an investi- 
gating committee recently recommended, is 
to give local authorities greater discretion 
to make rating concessions to particular 
sorts of bodies if they themselves wish to. 
There should also be an obligatory amount 
of publicity when such concessions are re- 
fused, granted or periodically renewed—so 
that local voters can bring pressure on their 


‘ councils to be either a little more econo- 


mical or a little less hard-faced. 


CRIME AND PREVENTION 


Mr Butler Under Fire 


R BUTLER was under fire from two 

different quarters last week on two 
different, but not unrelated, questions. On 
the one hand some of his own backbenchers, 
fortified by remarks made by the Lord 
Chief Justice to the Magistrates’ Associa- 
tion, were asking him to restore flogging 
as a judicial punishment for crimes of 
violence. On the other hand, the Opposi- 
tion was, in effect, pressing him to say why 
no disciplinary action was taken against 
P.C, Eastmond, on whose behalf the tax- 
payers have paid £300 in settlement of an 
action for assault and false imprisonment 
brought by a senior civil servant. Mr 
Gaitskell has now put down the first censure 
motion of the new Parliament on this issue. 


The questions are related because the 
right way to deal with crimes of violence 
is certainly not by the restoration of judicial 
violence; on this Mr Butler was admirably 
firm, fortified for his part by the fact that 
more constructive alternatives to imprison- 
ment than flogging are now being adopted 
for violent youths. But it is still a truism 
that crime should be prevented rather than 
punished, and that the best way of prevent- 
ing it is a fully manned police force that 
has the confidence of the public. 

In England and Wales, the police forces 
are 6,000 below establishment, and 


the Metropolitan Police Force is nearly 
3,000 below. Worse than that, signs 
of falling confidence are appearing with 
alarming frequency. It is just not 
true, as the police claim, that the main 
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Campbell Discount Co. Ltd. announce that they are 
able safely and profitably to employ a growing volume 
of money in satisfying the increasing demand for the 
Company’s services. They, therefore, invite sub- 
stantial deposits on the terms indicated below. The 
Compweny’s banking business isconducted in conform- 
ity with the strictest canons of banking liquidity, 
and the proportion of liquid assets to deposits is 
maintained at 10 per cent,or 30 percent of funds at less 
than one month’s maturity, whichever is the greater. 
The Company is oneof the most substantial independ- 
ent industrial banking houses in the United Kingdom, 
and is conducting a diversified business over an area 
stretching from Newcastle-on-Tynetothesouthcoast. 
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on the following terms : 
Money at | month’s call, 
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You are invited to write to The Manager, 
Banking Dept., Campbell Discount Co. Ltd., 
who will be pleased to send you an Audited 

Balance Sheet and booklet No. NC7 explaining 
our mode of operation. 
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reasons for this lack of confidence are 


the unpopular laws—to wit, betting—which 
the police have to enforce. It springs from 
an uneasy feeling among the law-abiding 
mubuc taat the ordinary policeman is no 
longer a respected father-figure. Perhaps 
he nevcr was: int at least he appeared to be, 
whereas now this same section of the public, 
which used to tend to side with the police, 
is now tending to believe every story that 
appears against them. Even the campaign 
for the grant of costs to every acquitted 
person reflects this current feeling of ani- 
mosity. To restore public confidence will 
be a long and hard task; but something could 
be achieved were the public to be convinced 
that allegations by the public are investiga- 
ted fully and openly and that disciplinary 
measures against the police are taken when 
justified. That is why, even if Mr Butler 
unexpectedly manages to produce some 
devastating evidence on his own side in the 
particular case of Garratt v. Eastmond, the 
Opposition’s censure motion should not be 
simply shrugged off as yet another sledge- 
hammer with which they risk getting hit on 
their nut. 


KENYA 


Replacing the Emergency 


T has long been obvious that the powers 

wielded by the Government of Kenya, 
under the emergency which was declared 
seven years ago to suppress Mau Mau, 
were being abused. Nobody could feel 
happy about the restrictions placed on 
political organisation and on individual 
liberty, at a time when the British Govern- 
ment and white Kenyan propagandists were 
trying to claim that Kenya was advancing 
rapidly both constitutionally and in race 
relations. True, Kenya has made consider- 
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able progress during the emergency, even in 
the political training of Africans ; but an 
advance to a less totalitarian system of oz3- 
trol was &-prerequisite to the round table 
constitutional conference which is to discuss 
the basic problem of the country’s political 
future in London on January 18. 

t Macleod and Siz Patrick Renison, 
both newcomers to their jobs, have made 
this advance by replacing the old emergency 
powers by more limited gubernatorial 
prerogatives; the new system will be 
watched to see whether it sets a precedent 
for Nyasaland. In Kenya it still includes 
powers to keep Mau Mau “ irreconcilables ” 
in detention ; Mr Macleod is right in decid- 
ing that Jomo Kenyatta could not be 
returned to Kikuyu society without breaking 
solemn pledges to loyalists and risking new 
vendettas. A close watch will need to be 
kept on the governor’s powers to continue 
to exercise controls on political activities— 
on the registration of political parties, the 
holding of political meetings and so on. Mr 
Mboya, it seems, will still not have the right 
(which his African rivals in the Kenya 
National party now have) to organise on a 
colony-wide basis ; nor will he be able to 
organise mass public meetings, unless 
specially licensed. This naturally modifies 
his enthusiasm for the amnesty and general 
de-restriction of Kikuyu life. But he will 
now be able to publish again the types of 
party newssheets that were previously 
banned, such as Uhuru, subject only to the 
normal laws of libel. He and his colleagues 
of the Kenya Independence Movement 
have inevitably gained most from the lifting 
of the emergency in practical political 
terms ; it remains to be seen how he will 
use this greater freedom of action against 
the slightly more moderate African elected 
members and against Mr Blundell’s multi- 
racial New Kenya party, which has now 
come out frankly against a “ one man, one 
vote ” franchise and in favour of extensive 
racial safeguards. 





‘48 ‘sO 052i SCS 
The number of divorces in England and 
Wales fell again in 1958—to 22,654. 

The rate relative to the population 
was considerably lower than the 
average for Western Europe, and less 
than a quarter of the rate in the 
United States. 

Nearly a third of divorces were 
granted in the second five years of 
marriage. 
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Soa CAMEROONS, 


Vote Against Whom? 


I’ a plebiscite held under United Nations 
auspices over 70,000 people of the 
trusiéésnip territory of tne-iwszin Cameroons 
voted this week to delay a decision about 
their future, while less than 43,000 voted 
to remain part of the Northern Region of 
Nigeria. As a result, when Nigeria becomes 
independent next October, administration of 
this territory will remain in British hands. 
In theory, this unexpected result of the 
voting may seem a compliment to Britain, 
In fact, it is a headache. The plebiscite’s 
decision is wildly unrealistic, however 
democratic. What the United Nations have 
so ill-advisedly permitted the inexperienced 
and misguided Northern Cameroonians to 
do is to vote to be torn bodily from the 
country of which they are an integral part 
and—temporarily at least—become a 
separate entity, a 
thing they have 
never been. The 
Northern 
Cameroons is not 
even a continuous 
strip—it is simply 
a chain of districts 
in Bornu, Ada- 
mawa and Benue 
provinces with less 
than 700,000 in- 
habitants. It has 
no government of its own—it is grouped 
in about five constituencies in the Northern 
and Federal assemblies ; it cannot possibly 
exist as a separate, even if unviable, unit 
like the Southern Cameroons. How it can 
in practice be administered after Nigerian 
independence is a question which perhaps 
the United Nations can solve. Mr Macleod 
will do well to request them to do so. But 
the voting has this significance for the 
forthcoming federal elections in Nigeria: 
it suggests that there may be more subter- 
ranean discontent in the Northern emirates 
than had been realised, and this may go 
against the powerful Northern People’s 
party (the party of the emirs) at the 
Nigerian poll in mid-December. This no 
doubt explains the intemperate attack of Sir 
Ahmadu Bello, premier of the Northern 
Region on the unhappy British district 
officers who unwillingly conducted the 
plebiscite. 





RUANDA URUNDI 


Late in the Day 


HE Belgian trust territory in Africa, 

Ruanda Urundi, has also erupted into 
the news this week with reports of inter- 
tribal fights that have cost many _ lives. 
Though this outburst was not directly 
sparked off by the unrest in the Belgian 
Congo, it is intimately connected with 
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Belgium’s last-minute efforts to speed up 

litical development in the trust territory 
to keep it in line with the Congolese pro- 
gramme. As so often happens, the attempt 
to modernise local institutions in a hurry 
uncovered deep tribal animosities, which 
in an atmosphere of relaxed European con- 
trol burst into flames—as also happened a 
few weeks ago in a Congo province. In 
Ruanda Urundi the trouble seems to be 
that the backward feudal element in the 
Batutsi tribe, who are traditionally the over- 
lords of the agricultural Bahutu (bantu) 
people, have turned their spears against a 


BELGIAN 4 
Usumbura sy 


CONGO 


reformist and popular organisation of the 
Bahutu (to which some of their own younger 
people have adhered). This Bahutu group 
expects to win advantages from the reforms 
that the Belgians have promised to introduce 
after requests by the United Nations visit- 
ing mission last year. 

M. de Schrijver, the Minister of the 
Congo, has now told the Belgian parlia- 
ment what these reforms will be—the intro- 
duction of constitutional monarchies in both 
Ruanda and Urundi, under their paramount 
chiefs, beginning with elected local govern- 
ment bodies in which of course Bahutu votes 
will predominate. These plans bear some re- 
semblance to the reforms introduced in the 
neighbouring Uganda provinces four or 
more years ago. Unfortunately for the 
Belgians, scant foundations have been laid 
in their trust territory for this development; 
yet elections are announced for next year. 
But it is easily forgotten that Ruanda 
Urundi, though remote, is a closely popu- 
lated country of nearly § million people, 
and must be expected to develop politically 
not too far behind the Cameroons, the 
Somalilands or Tanganyika. 


OCTOBER REVOLUTION 


Quiet Anniversary 


yg tune with the prevailing spirit of 
“ peaceful co-existence,” the anniversary 
parade of the Bolshevist revolution in 
Moscow last Saturday bore more of a 
civilian than a military stamp. The empha- 
sis was on Soviet scientific achievements. 
Even Marshal Malinovsky’s order of the day 
to the troops struck a relatively pacific note. 

The major political speech is always de- 
livered on the eve of the parade. This time 
Mr Aristov was entrusted with the task. 
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Averkhi Borisovich Aristov was already 
prominent in Stalin’s time, but after Stalin’s 
death he was downgraded and sent to the 
provinces. He returned to the party secre- 
tariat in Moscow in July, 1955, and became 
a member of the party presidium two years 
later. His come-back was thus connetted 
with Mr Khrushchev’s rise to power. Duly, 
he praised his benefactor: .if the Russians 
had a better diet, this was due to Mr 
Khrushchev’s wise policies ; so was the im- 
proved international climate. 

The beneficiary of all these compliments 
was the star of the Kremlin ball on Satur- 
day. Mr Khrushchev did not actually 
dance, but he proposed toasts and held an 
impromptu press conference. Once again 
he repeated his wish for a prompt settle- 
ment of the frontier dispute between India 
and China, and rejected the idea that the 
territories involved had any strategic im- 







New Line 
tor Nagas 


Sip new tasks which the Indian army 
faces in the northern borderlands of 
Assam will be made easier for it if it can 
now disengage from its long campaign 
against rebel Nagas in the eastern border- 
lands. The end of five years’ fighting 
there may now be in sight. 






The Naga tribes, about 300,000 strong, 
are among the largest and the most 
distinctive of the many hill peoples who 
inhabit the jagged and jungly mountains 
that rim the Assam valleys. Their reputa- 
tion as headhunters may be a thing of the 
past, but during the second world war 
they showed their fighting spirit, in 
wregular operations against the Japanese, 
whose offensives, pushing past Kohima, 
| left the Naga hills littered with weapons 
| —and with new ideas. 







Phizo launched a guerrilla resistance. 





At least 10,000 Nagas have fought in this resistance at various times. 
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portance. He said the outlook for peace 
was better because “the Americans are 
beginning to understand us.” A more 
authentically earthy Khrushchev note was 
struck in his interview with Major Salah 
Salem, published in Cairo three days later ; 
in this interview he said that “the policy 
of strength and brink of war” had died 
with Dulles, and that the West’s new atti- 
tude was exactly that of a man grown too 
old for womanising: “They have a great 
desire to follow a policy of force and viola- 
tion of our frontiers, but they no longer 
have the power.” 


Peking’s Version 


r China, two days were set aside for 
jubilation. The verbal firecrackers let 


off at the rally in Peking on November 6tb 
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After the war some Naga leaders demanded that an independent state for their 
| people should be carved out of India and Burma. 


and a new Indian administration failed to appreciate the extent of the tribes’ resentment 
of interference by officials from the plains, unrest mounted. 


When this demand was rejected, 


In 1954 a leader named 


Recent Indian 








estimates were that, although more than 7,000 had been killed or captured or had 
surrendered since 1954, some 2,500 fighting rebels were still at large in the jungle, 
most of them in the Kohima area, which is Phizo’s own home country. Two divisions 
of Indian troops have been tied up in a campaign which has borne a strange 


_resemblance to other conflicts in postwar Asia and Africa: rebel groups have carved 


out new settlements in remote parts of the forest, growing their food there and sallying 
out on raids ; whole “ hostile ” villages have been resettled in areas where the military 
can keep better watch on them ; the frequent announcements of the imminent collapse 
of resistance have recalled the famous “last quarter of an hour” in Algeria. 


Delhi has meanwhile shown itself increasingly ready to take the Nagas’ complaints 
seriously—though not to grant full independence. Moderate tribal leaders have 
correspondingly shown an increasing readiness to compromise. At the end of October, 
the third Naga convention held since the conflict began was attended by 3,000 delegates. 
They agreed, with virtually no dissent, to ask the Indian government to create a new 
state of Nagaland within the Indian Union, with direct links with the éxternal affairs 
department in Delhi, and ultimately equipped with its own legislature and council of 
ministers. Nagaland would embrace the existing Naga Hills and Tuensang divisions. 
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were certainly worth watching: at least two 
of the guests, Mr Chervonenko, the newly 
appointed ambassador, and Mr Fomin, the 
chief Soviet technical expert in China, were 
probably wondering whether a more sub- 
dued show would have been more appro- 
priate. Mr Peng Chen, the principal 
speaker, was mainly concerned with rela- 
tions between his country and Russia ; his 
speech seemed to be inspired by the 
Chinese leaders’ afterthoughts on Mr 
Khrushchev’s visit to Peking six weeks 
ago. Mr Peng paid Peking’s respects to 
Moscow: he conceded—contrary to the 


pronouncements that accompanied the set- - 


ting up of the agricultural communes in 
China last year—that the building of com- 
munism had been inaugurated in the Soviet 
Union, and that China was following the 
Soviet example. But he also reminded his 
listeners that the October revolution repre- 
sented a victory of orthodoxy over “ re- 
visionism” and “rightist opportunism,” 
and that this struggle still continues. The 
campaign, launched in August, against 
“right-wing” opposition inside the 
Chinese party has in fact been intensified. 
Mr Peng’s pronouncements on foreign 
policy must have sounded somewhat harsh 
to the Russians. Starting from the premise 
that the October revolution had shaken 
“imperialist rule over the world down to 
its foundations,” he could see no reason why 
the “ imperialists ” should be given respite 
now, when the “ policy of war and aggres- 
sion, headed by American imperialism, is 
suffering a shameful defeat.” Mr Khrush- 
chev’s rather different ideas of present 
world prospects clearly do not sound con- 
vincing enough to his friends in Peking. 


CARAVANS 


Here to Stay 


HE regulations governing residential 

caravans have for long been one of the 
black spots of British town and country 
planning. The number of people who live 
in caravans (as opposed to spending their 
holidays in them) has been growing rapidly 
since the war ; the best estimate is that they 
now number 150,000 people, or one in 300 
of the total population, living in 60,000 
caravan homes. Public policy towards this 
important group—composed largely of 
young couples with children—has remained 
almost uniformly negative. Nobody has 
really investigated why they live in caravans 
or what their needs are ; there are no effec- 
tive regulations for the control and improve- 
ment of standards of caravan living ; ; and 
in many people’s minds the aims of cara- 
vanning and a gipsy life still remain 
synonymous. Especially in the London 
green belt, where the demand for caravan 
accommodation has been greatest, nearly all 
applications for caravan licences have been 
turned down. But this has not stopped 
many unlicensed sites from springing up. 
It was the furore created by the Egham 
council’s attempt to evict people from such 
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a site that caused the Government to 
appoint Sir Arton Wilson to make an en- 
quiry. In “ Caravans and Homes ” (Cmnd 
872) he has now made his report. 

On the whole it is a sturdily sensible one. 
After almost a year’s work, and with the 
help of an excellent field survey done by the 
Central Office of Information, Sir Arton has 
produced a not unexpected, but certainly 
authoritative, picture of caravan life. Of the 
60,000 caravan homes, he finds that a few 
are delightful, half are over-crowded by 
normal housing standards and an appreci- 
able minority are actually a menace to 
public health. Many of these last are 
among the 10,000 caravans now on un- 
authorised sites. But he found that neither 
the site operators nor the caravanners were 
too worried about not having a licence. The 
wheels of the planning laws grind inter- 
minably slowly and most people living in 
caravans do not intend to live there for long. 
They have come to be near their jobs or to 
be on their own, but usually have their eye 
on a house in the end. 

What should public policy be towards 
these people? Certainly not the rather 
blind hostility that passes for policy at 
present. Like it or lump it, caravanning, 
as Sir Arton says, “is here to stay.” The 
only sensible course is to license caravan 
sites up to approximately the level of likely 
demand, and then to control them ; so long 
as this is not done, caravans will simply 
congregate on unlicensed sites, where 
nobody is going to improve amenities 
(because the caravans are liable to be evicted 
at any time) and where public health con- 
trols cannot be enforced. Once there is an 
increase in licensed sites (and the licences 
should be for much longer periods than the 
one or two years which is all that many 
authorities at present allow), co-operation 
with the manufacturers over design and 
with licensed site operators over amenities 
can get under way. Sir Arton’s report 
should help this forward. 


DEFENCE 


The Case of General 
Cowley 


S ERVING Officers in Britain do not 
normally make speeches which contra- 
dict the policies of their ministers. Excep- 
tionally a serving officer who works in a 
Nato command may be able to talk round 
the gag a little, as Admiral Sir John 
Eccles did not long ago; but generally 
one stores up one’s controversial criti- 
cisms for one’s memoirs when one retires. 
Last week, however, in a public speech 
to the United Services Institution, Lieut. 
General Sir John Cowley very com- 
prehensively criticised the doctrine set out 
in the defence white papers of 1957 and 
1958, and especially the proposition that a 
massive land attack in Europe would or 
could be met by the initiation of nuclear 
war by the West. General Cowley’s views 
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are held by a large number of senior officers, 
but are not normally ventilated beyond the 
confines of the Army Council, the Joint 
Planning Staffs or the CIGS conference : 
even in those circles they are not universal, 

The background to the excited stream of 
parliamentary questions to Mr Watkinson 
on Wednesday was MPs’ curiosity about 
who authorised the general’s fearless 
frankness. General Cowley’s immediate 
political superior is Mr Soames, the 
Secretary of State for War. The question 
humming round Whitehall last weekend 
was therefore whether the Army, under Mr 
Soames, had declared war on.the Ministry 
of Defence ; and in particular whether Mr 
Soames was indirectly warning Mr Watkin- 
son that his men were in no mood to take 
any more Sandysism from Storey’s Gate. 
Mr Watkinson has so far paid full lip- 
service to Mr Sandys’s policy, though he 
has said that he must study all points of 
view. But the most important achievement 
of the Sandys revolution was the subordina- 
tion of the service ministries to the Ministry 
of Defence in general planning and— 
especially—in its political and strategic 
applications. 

Under political heckling on Wednesday 
Mr Watkinson was right to uphold this 
structure. He spoke with moderation, and 
any reproof in his words was aimed, if it 
was aimed, more at Mr Soames than at the 
general. Mr Watkinson is going to insist 
on censoring such lectures as those of 
General Cowley in future. He is entitled 
to do so, but he should not try totally to 
stifle service criticism of strategic doctrines, 
especially when (as he pointed out) they 
are as fairly presented as General Cowley’s. 
The ship of state is not rocked by generals 
making well-argued if controversial 
speeches. It is rocked only when there is 
some suspicion that such speeches are being 
used not as arguments but as demonstra- 
tions. 


MIDDLE EAST 


No Lion’s Share 


N an effort to jog British manufacturers 
into paying more attention to the Middle 
East, the Board of Trade has circulated a 
few shock figures. The advisory council on 
Middle East trade, a joint venture of 
officials and senior industrialists, published 
on Tuesday a pamphlet Exporting to the 
Middle East which mildly chides British 
companies for allowing so large a share of 
the trade to slip out of their grasp. 
Although Britain is still the biggest supplier 
of manufactured goods to the area, it no 
longer controls the lion’s share of the 
market as it did immediately after the war. 
Exports from the twelve principal manu- 
facturing countries (excluding the Soviet 
Union) rose from £282 million in 1948 to 
£825 million in 1958, but Britain’s share 
of exports in this period fell from 40 per 
cent to 24 per cent in 1958 ; this is a little 
below the British share in 1938. 
British exports to the Middle East have 
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Her boss was unlucky... 
he had to race back! 


Miss Holt is a much-travelling secretary to a much-travelling business tycoon. 
Her boss had to go to South Africa recently, and, business completed, 

was looking forward to a fortnight’s well-earned relaxation with his 

feet up, in Union-Castle comfort all the way home. But London called him and 
said ‘Sorry, you’ve got to race back, most immediate.’ He was not in a good 
temper when Miss Holt saw him off. She took his heavy luggage 

with her by sea, the restful way, the right way, the Union-Castle way. Sunshine, 
smooth seas, wonderful food, first class service, swimming, dancing, cinema 
shows and good companionship. That young man in the next chair is 

extremely glad Miss Holt didn’t have to race back. So is Miss Holt! 


the going’s good by UNI O N- CA Ss TLE 


THE B/G SH/P WAY TO AFRICA 


Every Thursday at 4 p.m. from Southampton to Cape Town. 

Round Africa sailings from London about twice a month. 

Chief Passenger Office, Dept. 5, Rotherwick House, 19-21 Old Bond Street, London, W.4. 
Tel : HY De Park 8400, or Travel Agents. 
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You chase space 











Time lost in youth, dreaming, dozing. Precious hours. Recapture must in stratosphere. 
Shave London. Breakfast New York. Chase space. 


Jettery, you board plane. Comfort. Calm. Barley sugar. Hostess mostest. 
Five minutes... precious minutes. Breathe. 


Wilmot Breeden where? Somewhere. Make seats? No. Make hostess? No, no. 
Make glass of whisky? No. Well, where? What? Which? Tell. 


Make inlet guide vanes! No? Fact? Yes, yes, hollow blades, super-duper-special process. 
What do? Guide air. Where? Out of sight, out of mind. So! 
Make anti-icing ducts, hydraulics ...So! Fascinating. 


Hostess! Soda-whisky. Wilmot Breeden make this, make that. 

For jet-planes and. For automobiles and. 
Virtually every British car roads today carries some components Wilmot Breeden! 
New York. Time for breakfast... 


A limited number of booklets containing advertisements in this series is available. 
Write to: Advertising Dept., Wilmot Breeden, Oxford Street, Birmingham 5. 


WILMOT BREEDEN are at Birmingham: also at London, Manchester, Bridgwater, Glasgow, Melbourne, Toronto. 
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not kept up with the expansion of British 
exports to the rest of the world. But the 
Middle East has more money to spend than 
ever before ; oil revenues are estimated at 
{£500 million a year. Britain’s most active 
competitors are the west Germans, the 
Japanese and the Russians, and the council 
hints that British manufacturers have had 
trade snatched from under their noses while 
they worried about political unrest. or 
about difficult and unorthodox trading 
conditions. 

In fact, none of these three competitors 
was in a position to supply much to the 
Middle East in 1948; this postwar 
abnormality could not last for ever. The 
question is whether so much need have 
trickled away. The outstanding loss, 
glossed over by the council, is trade with 
Egypt, where both the Soviet Union and 
west Germany have been particularly 
successful. In 1948, Britain supplied Egypt 
with £34 million worth of goods ; ten years 
later, after events which were not the fault 
of any manufacturer, this had dropped to 
{£13 million. The council holds out high 
hopes of increased trading with Persia, 
Kuwait and Qatar; about Egypt it is 
guarded. 


PIGS 


Riding the Pig Cycle 


. week’s adjournment debate on the 
pig industry produced, not for the first 
time, a plea from the bacon producers for 
a separate guarantee and marketing system. 
They want the Government to insulate 
them from the inconvenient impact on their 
market of the fluctuating demand for pork 
and for manufacturing pigmeat. With the 
recommendation of the Bosanquet Com- 
mittee behind him, the Joint Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Agriculture 
firmly rejected this plea ; but he conceded 
that both producers and curers are having 
real difficulties at the moment. 

From the specialist bacon-pig producer’s 
point of view, the trouble with the existing 
system is that as pork prices rise—doubly 
boosted, at present, by the high price of 
beef and by the scarcity of porkers at the 
low phase of the pig cycle—the amount of 
deficiency payment automatically drops. He 
can, it is true, switch his baconers to the 
pork market ; but the more highly he has 
specialised the less he likes this expedient. 
Moreover, any consequent fall in the supply 
of bacon pigs fails to elicit higher prices, 
because imported bacon fills the gap— 
much, be it remembered, to the consumer’s 
benefit. Indeed the moderately reduced 
throughput since last year (2.7 million pigs 
going into cure compared with 2.9 million) 
has raised curers’ costs, and so forced them 
to drive a hard bargain which has played 
havoc with some farmers’ profit margins. 

None of this, however, is a sufficient argu- 
ment for further raising the guaranteed 
price or for insulating the bacon producers 
from the pig market in general. At most, 
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it may be an argument for raising the 
quality premium to encourage those specia- 
lists who genuinely need only a few more 
years’ selective breeding and experience to 
beat the Danes at their own game. Those 
who cannot do this would be better serving 
their own interests and those of the con- 
sumer—who is not irrevocably wedded to 
the “ Wiltshire cure” and indeed is show- 
ing an increasing interest in prepacked 
bacon “tailored” from fat hogs—by aim- 
ing at the qualities which make for 
versatility between bacon, pork and manu- 
facturing markets. They should stand ready 
to serve whichever pays best. The pig cycle 
is a genuine and costly nuisance, but it 
would be none the less so for being lifted 
bodily to a higher price level and its swings 
would become wider still if artificial barriers 
were set up to stop the flow of pigs between 
different markets. 


EGGS 


ell 


Good in Parts 


HE annual report of the Egg Marketing 

Board has a patchy story to tell. Total 
registrations with the board have increased 
by 8 per cent ; throughput by 14 per cent ; 
consumption of eggs in shell is rising, but 
not at the same pace as production. Because 
of this, stocks of frozen eggs are consider- 
ably larger than last year, and involve 
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the board in some expensive finance. 


The frozen-egg market is a grossly un- 
profitable one ; even after processing, itself 
an expensive business, nobody will buy 
the frozen product at more than the equiva- 
lent of 2s. 6d. a dozen eggs. Experiments 
with spray-drying are being carried out 
(with reasonable confidence that the new- 
style dried egg will be much more satis- 
factory than its unloved wartime 
predecessor), but even if they are successful 
no direct financial gain is expected. The 
crux is the shell-egg market ; and here the 
board is, so far, just about baffled. 

For reasons of economy (surely mis- 
placed) it has no machinery of liaison with 
the retail trade and is consequently unable 
to use its strategic position to advise on 
prices, packing or publicity. It is consti- 
tutionally excluded from the determination 
of grades, which are settled by negotiation 
between the Ministry of Agriculture and 
the National Farmers’ Union. And to this 
constitutional difficulty there is added an 
apparent temperamental aversion from the 
very idea that as between two eggs of 
similar size and grade, as determined by 
candling, one may be better than the other. 
Taste-buds, it seems, are too idiosyncratic 
to be catered for: a conclusion which 
would surprise the producers of almost any 
other foodstuff (and give the wine business 
apoplexy) but which, so long as it is 
accepted, effectively rules out the notion of 
a premium grade. 


Che Economist 


NOVEMBER 12, 1859 


TOO MANY GOVERNESSES 


who have hitherto been chiefly known for 

rather vague and unprofitable speculations 
on the true sphere of women, devoting their 
main energies to the elucidation of a practical 
point of first-rate economical importance,—the 
needlessly contracted limits of educated female 
labour,—the best modes of remedying the evils 
that will exist so long as those limits are so 
narrow,—and the surest means of gradually 
extending them. The paper on this subject, 
read by Miss Parkes before the Social Science 
Meeting at Bradford . . . sets forth simply 
enough the great evils which result from the 
overcrowded state of what we may call the half- 
educated-governess market, and the clear 
obligation under which every parent, who is 
not rich enough to make any permanent provi- 
sion for his daughters, lies, to give them such an 
education as will fit them to practise some fairly 
remunerative calling,—in short, to put them in 
a fair way to win their own livelihood, as he 
already feels that he must do with regard to 
his sons.... Again, Mr. J. 8S. Mill has pointed 
out with his usual clearness and ability, that all 
occupations which can be filled or nearly filled 
up by what he calls subsidized competitors,— 
that is competitors who do not principally 
depend on these pursuits for their living, but 
who are subsidized from other sources,—are very 
apt to be underpaid. Such persons occupy 
their leisure hours, when they have them, with 


q We are glad to see the lady-philanthropists 





pursuits which, perhaps, they rather prefer to 
inactivity, and for labouring at which, therefore, 
they are willing to take small wages. ... It is 
obvious that if educated female labour in search 
of employment is to seek the best market it 
can have, it must seek one where the rate of 
wages is determined,—not by this subsidized 
class, but by professional labour ;—i.e., it must, 
so far as possible, avoid flocking into one and 
the same pursuit, and distribute itself over arts 
in which the great body of workers are not in 
any way of the amateur class.... The rate of 
salary in the lower-class daily-governess market 
is almost completely governed by what those 
are willing to accept who are very anxious to 
get some addition to their means, who yet have 
some very narrow means of other tinds, and 
who can get employment only by underselling 
others. This is the worst of all kinds of markets 
for the purpose. Educated female labourers 
would do well to look to spheres of occupation 
where the general rate is determined by a 
strictly professional standard. Wood-engraving, 
lithography, modelling, engraving on gold and 
watch-dials, and other such occupations which 
have been suggested, though not so highly 
remunerated as labours which require the 
unremitted devotion of a lifetime,—are at least 
not liable to have their rate of wages depreciated 
by the wholesale competition of ‘‘ subsidized ” 
labourers. 
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Growth versus Income 


S1r—Your article last week was interesting, 
but you were led to some statements and 
arguments that most actuaries and stock- 
brokers would regard as unsound. 


First, pension funds cannot be classed 
among “ investors who are sensitive to loss 
of current income.” The great majority of 
pension funds in this country are still grow- 
ing funds, with income exceeding expendi- 
ture by a considerable margin, and with 
very long term liabilities. In these circum- 
stances pension funds are long term inves- 
tors and are free to choose the investment 
that gives the best effective yield, taking into 
account all payments in the future, and they 
need not be swayed by a yield based on last 
year’s or this year’s dividend alone (“ effec- 
tive yield” in this context has been defined 
and discussed in several papers read before 
the Institute of Actuaries). It is also doubt- 
ful if “insurance companies on their non- 
participating life business” would exactly 
come into this category, but the technical 
considerations are rather too lengthy to 
discuss here. 


Secondly, your correspondent is con- 
cerned only with yield on last year’s 
dividend, when logically with an equity 
share it is the earnings yield that matters. 
Put very simply, if a company pays a divi- 
dend of 5 per cent out of earnings of 20 
per cent, the whole of those earnings are 
attributable to the ordinary shareholder ; 
if he only receives 5 per cent, then the other 
I§ per cent is being retained by the com- 
pany to further its business and should 
produce additional profits for the benefit of 
the ordinary shareholder. In the United 
States, earnings yields (or as they put it 

‘price times earnings”) have for a long 
time been of prime importance. In this 
country emphasis has been shifted to divi- 
dends by political restraints on dividends 
that one now hopes will not reappear. 
Increasing dividends in this country are, 
therefore, likely to come from shareholders 
receiving a larger share of earnings (as in 
the United States) as well as from a 
“ growth ” of profits. 


Thirdly, when discussing capital appre- 
ciation for private investors your article 
omits to mention tax. The average 
private investor is keenly aware that a {1 
of capital appreciation is worth much more 
than an extra At of income (less tax at a 
marginal rate for unearned income) and 
bases his assessment 
accordingly. 


Finally, should not tables that extend 19 


of investments 


or 20 years into the future allow for com- 
pound interest? —Yours faithfully, 

J. G. Day 
Messrs David A. Bevan, Simpson & Co., 
Threadneedle Street, EC2 


Mergers 


Sir—Your discussion of “ Queensberry 
Rules for Bids” was astonishing to any 
American familiar with the history of cor- 
porate merger in this country. I appreciate 
that the Bank of England committee report, 
which was the subject of your article, dealt 
with problems of conflict of interest 
between management and shareholders; but 
I am dismayed that a liberal journal should 
comment that “ The interest of shareholders 
is . . . the only criterion.” The antitrust 
laws of the United States embody the con- 
cept that it is the public interest which 
should be paramount in mergers. The 
public interest may well run counter to that 
of both management and shareholders. 
This is the case when enterprises are 
merged to eliminate competition between 
them or when a dominant enterprise 
swallows up a chain of distributors whose 
distribution facilities thereby become 
unavailable to other sellers. Of what avail 
your new Restrictive Trade Practices Act, 
if it outlaws restrictive agreements only to 
give rise to a more potent and permanent 
restraint of trade, the concentration of 
economic power in a few vast combines? 


To the list of innocuous objectives of 
mergers reported by you, it would be well 
to add those revealed by investigation in 
this country: suppression of price com- 
petition, a kind of sporting rivalry among 
some industrialists to be “the- biggest ” 
(quite independent of demonstrable savings 
from scale of operations), and profits to 
investment bankers and other promoters of 
mergers. Your readers should certainly not 
be encouraged to accept uncritically the 
proposition that efficiency or other gain 
from “rationalisation” increases indefi- 
nitely in proportion to size. 

Moreover, the benefits of rationalisation 
can be brought about by agreement as well 
as by merger. Rationalisation by agreement 
is subject to official scrutiny under the 
Restrictive Trade Practices Act, which puts 
the burden of proof on the proponent to 
satisfy the court that public interest will 
not suffer. From this side of the water, 
it is hard to see why rationalisation by 
merger should not be subject to an equiva- 
lent supervision.—Yours faithfully, 

Louis B. SCHWARTZ 
(Professor of Law) 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 
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American Education 


Sir—Your recent article “Going to 
College? ” states that New England lags 
behind the Pacific and mountain states in 
the college attendance of its natives 
“because of the large proportion of com- 
paratively recent immigrants in its Italian, 
Irish, and Polish minorities.” 

California is the Pacific state most 
notable for “ ur,'versal” attendance. The 
reason for this is not the Anglo-Saxon 
make-up of its extremely mixed population, 
but its tax-supported educational system. 
I teach at the leading state university (“ red 
brick” in England), that of Massachusetts, 
and our student body, like that of neigh- 
bouring state universities, accurately re- 
flects the ethnic make-up of our state 
population. Indeed, the majority of our 
students are of Italian, Polish, Irish, and 
(what your writer never imagined) French 
Canadian descent. The Yankee minority 
is as important as any of these. 

The real reason for the lag is that here 
in Puritan New England—the home of the 
Ivy League—education is a major “ indus- 
ry.” Most of our institutions are supported 
by endowments of hundreds of millions of 
dollars and by tuition rates averaging, for 
leading schools like Harvard, Yale, 
Amherst and Dartmouth, about ‘$1,000 
per year. Even the few tax-supported 
schools reflect our Puritan parsimony, for 
they have the highest state university 
tuitions in the country. Education is 
expensive in New England. Also to be 
borne in mind is the fact that the best of 
our endowed schools are national institu- 
tions which must distribute their places to 
Oklahomans as well as to Vermonters. 

By contrast, the Pacific and mountain 
states, traditionally generous with the use 
of tax income for “ welfare,” parks, and the 
like, have tuition rates ranging from nothing 
to a few dollars in token fees. Endowed 
schools are few in number. 

Old England, alas, has always misunder- 
stood New England.—Yours faithfully, 

Marto S. De PILLIis 
University of Massachusetts 


South Africa 


Sir—In your note entitled “ Cold Comfort 
for Dr Verwoerd ” you appear to draw con- 
clusions from the results of the South 
African provincial elections that cannot be 
justified. Very little, if anything, can be 
made of the fact that the Nationalists had 
a minority vote. The 69 Nationalist candi- 
dates obtained over 8,000 more votes than 
the 86 United Party candidates. It is true 
that candidates of minor groups, who in all 
cases were very much anti-nationalist, 
obtained some 25,000 votes, but against this 
it must be remembered that 52 Nationalists, 
but only 31 United Party candidates, were 
returned unopposed. Further, it is not 
correct to state that the other candidates, 
although they were anti-nationalist, were 
associates of the United Party. In fact, with 


one or two exceptions, they opposed the 
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United Party candidates and not the 
Nationalist candidates. 

An analysis of the 51 seats that were 
contested by both major parties at the par- 
liamentary general election last year, as well 
as at the provincial election this year, shows 
that the Nationalists’ share of the poll in 
these seats increased from 57.4 per cent to 
57.8 per cent. It is possible that a larger 
swing to the Nationalists was expected in 
view of the many new voters in the 18 to 
21 age group but these must have in- 
cluded a substantial number of the war 
babies, whose parents are probably mainly 
United Party supporters. 

I feel that the only reasonable conclusion 
that one can make is that the results show 
no substantial change from the position 18 
months ago.—Yours faithfully, 

Cape Town H. pe G. LAuRIE 


The New First Lord 


SirR—To any reader in Australia, your 
reference to the new First Lord of the 
Admiralty a fortnight ago will seem singu- 
larly ungenerous and unjust. Surely it is 
relevant to his appointment that as high 
commissioner in Australia, Lord Carrington 
was outstandingly — successful—Yours 
faithfully, Your CORRESPONDENT 
Canberra 


Development Areas 


Sir—Industries which are likely to be 
successful in the future will be of two 
kinds: those in which an ever growing capi- 
tal investment will lead to a mass-produced 
product of high quality and low cost, and 
those in which the highest skill, allied with 
advanced technology, will produce capital 
goods of a new kind. 

The former industries are unlikely to be 
great users of labour, in relation to the 
volume of their production. The latter are 
practically forced, for reasons of Govern- 
ment policy as much as historic develop- 
ment, to operate in the Greater London area. 
If any of the attempts now made to place 
the economy of the development areas on a 
sound footing are to have any permanent 
results, the problem cannot be left to the 
Board of Trade alone. The Minister of 
Aviation (as a bigger customer of the elec- 
tronics industry, for example, than all other 
customers put together) and the Minister 
of Science could, between them, make a 
big contribution to the even development 
of the new capital goods industries over the 
country as a whole. 

While the trading estates have provided 
useful employment in the development 
areas, they have not been successful in 
attracting high-skill industries. What is 
worse, automation will, before long, end 
quite a large proportion of the jobs now 
done in some of the industries established 
on trading estates, at least in some of the 
more efficient firms.—Yours faithfully, 


HERBERT LOEBL 
Joyce, Loebl & Co., 
Gateshead-on-T yne 
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The Unions’ Crucial Years 


The Growth of British Industrial 
Relations 

By E. H. Phelps Brown. 

Macmillan. 451 pages. 42s. 


oO branch of social studies fares so 
badly for good literature as industrial 
relations. Trade unions and collective 
bargaining seem to inspire neither the 
author nor the electorate today. But there 


-was a time when they did. The thirty years 


before 1914, which saw amongst other 
things the rise of the unskilled workers’ 
unions. and some of the bitterest strikes in 
British history, was such a period. At times 
industrial unrest was such that the stability 
of society itself seemed to be at stake. Pro- 
fessor Phelps Brown, in this excellent book, 
has done his subject justice. His success 
augurs well for the future of the Cohen 
Committee on productivity and prices, 
whose economist member he has recently 
become. 

The best part of the book describes the 
social background to those troubled, but 
formative, years. Professor Phelps Brown, 
as a result of his work as professor of labour 
at London, has been able to dig up a fund 
of Knowledge about contemporary school- 
ing, diet, medical care, housing, factory 
conditions and wages ; he has then welded 
all these facts together to give a moving 
and thoroughly warm-hearted picture of the 
wage earner’s life at the turn of the century. 
His lot was not then a particularly happy 
one, though it had been steadily improving; 
in 1880, the real value of the average pay 
packet finally passed the previous high 
point it had reached at the end of the 
fifteenth century. But the workman’s 
ambition, focused more sharply by the new 
system of universal education, had been 
rising as fast as, or faster than, his 
pay; when real wages stopped their 
secular rise in 1900 trouble in plenty lay 
ahead. The railwavs and the mines were a 
hotbed of discontent ; violence—in Ireland, 
at home and in Europe generally—began to 
threaten the Victorian way of life; new 
trade unions, dedicated to a socialist revolu- 
tion, were coming to the fore. 

One key to the violence of the period lies 
in the formation of these unions. Before 
the 1880s discontent with the established 
order may have been widespread ; but, 
since it was scattered, it was largely power- 
less. (The strong but exclusive craft 
unions that had been digging themselves 
into the industrial scene since the 1850s 

reached no revolutionary code.) The 
ormation of the new unskilled unions in the 
1880s, and their prolonged growth in the 
years of left-wing government after 1906, 


served for the first time to bring these dis- 
contents together and to channel them into 
a coherent pattern of protest and action. 
This position of the union as both the 
symptom and creator of organised popular 
discontent is rather underplayed in the 
book. But this centralising of grievances 
(and the fact that able union leaders were 
at hand to exploit them) was one reason 
for the success of the trade unions’ parlia- 
mentary campaign ; and that in turn was a 
powerful force behind the great spate of 
welfare legislation that followed the Liberal 
victory in 1906. 

But even old age pensions and health and 
unemployment insurance did not stop the 
trouble in industry. Some employers, like 
those on the railways, refused to recognise 
the unions, and this led to many bitter 
struggles. Finally, and unwillingly, the 
Government was forced to intervene. 
Asquith’s conciliation boards, combined 
with the procedures that employers and 
unions in many industries had worked out 
for themselves, had already by 1914 shaped 
most of the machinery of collective bargain- 
ing as we know it today. The unions had 
already assumed their craft—or occupation- 
based—structure, to the detriment of 
workshop bargaining; they were already 
suspicious, as they remain today, of the 
power of a strong executive. Employers’ 
associations tended then to be the same 
gatherings of reactionary gentlemen as they 
are today. And in the centre the Govern- 
ment, as it does now, took as little direct 
part in industrial relations as was com- 
patible with its belief in a reasonably 
ordered society. 

Professor Phelps Brown is right to 
emphasise the traditional nature of collec- 
tive bargaining machinery ; his regret that 
it has changed so little is also well-founded. 
What we need here is the type of produc- 
tivity-oriented bargain that is struck in, say, 
the American automobile industry ; but 
this can never be done as long as half a 
dozen or more autonomous unions are 
represented in the average English work- 
place. In the vacuum left by the craft 
union organisations in England, work-place 
groups of shop stewards have naturally 
formed ; but these important and organic 
bodies, being outside the union branch, 
have been largely ostracised and allowed to 
go their own way. Industrial relations 
have suffered as a result. 

The last chapter in this book is, however, 
the weakest. Professor Phelps Brown 


suggests here that, apart from a softening 
of social attitudes, there has been little 
change in collective bargaining since 1914. 
This is true of the machinery, as we have 
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already seen ; but more subtle changes have 
certainly been going on. The unions, once 
the management ladder of the able working 
class boy, are that no more ; while higher 
wages and the growth of employer 
paternalism has made the opposition role 
of trade unionism harder than ever to 
sustain. The unions may no longer have 
the internal dynamic to keep themselves 
abreast of the times. The last election, 
even if not this otherwise perceptive book, 
has warned them of what may be the 
consequences. 


When the Moon Was Blood 
The City that Wouldn’t Die 


By Richard Collier. 
Collins. 256 pages. 16s. 
"— statutory period of silence having 
elapsed, it is now permissible to 
reveal that the editorial and publishing 
offices of The Economist were entirely 
destroyed in a recent air raid. What 
made the disaster worse was that the 
printing works in which the paper has 
been produced since it was forced to 
migrate by the Great Fire of London 
on December 29, 1940, were also 
completely destroyed in the same night. 

The Economist thus found itself without a 

home, without a printer, and without any 

preparation for the next week’s issue (with 
the sole exception of one short galley 

proof carried away by mistake in a 

compositor’s pocket).” 

The quotation is from the issue of The 
Economist dated May 24, 1941. The 
reference is to one tiny local incident among 
the violent and fiery happenings in London 
during the brightly moonlit night of May 
1oth-11th—much too tiny to find a place 
in Mr Collier’s splendidly evocative and 
admirably documentary reconstruction of 
the Luftwaffe’s last and heaviest mass fling 
against the British capital before turning 
eastward to Russia in the following month. 
The blitz on London was really over when 
this devastating assault was, almost whimsi- 
cally, mounted. This awful night, which 
Mr Collier so convincingly and so movingly 
describes by his spot check from person to 
person on what actually is remembered of 
what went on in the close. ambit of the re- 
lentless bombing and fire-raising, had no 
place in any rational pattern of warmaking. 

It was the night when Hess (irrelevantly) 
came, when the House of Commons as well 
as the Queen’s Hall went up in smoke— 
and, above all, when the water ran out. 
“Incredibly,” Mr Collier records, “ the 
whole city locked in by a triangle of water 
was as dry as the Sahara.” Bombarded by 
high explosive which broke the water mains 
one after another, blanketed by the simul- 
taneous hail of incendiary bombs that 
started countless fires, guarded by only one 
fire-watching householder or business firm 
out of every four that should have been 
there, and protected by a fire service which 
was not rationalised and centralised until 
after this final big blow had been brutally 
struck (another article in the same issue of 
The Economist of May 24, 1941, dealt with 
the new Fire Services Bill to bring the fire 
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brigades on a regional basis under national 
control), London was wide open that night. 
“ Sergeant’s Inn, too, had caught, but the 
caretaker had locked up for the week-end 
and taken the keys.” It was from Sergeant’s 
Inn that The Economist’s offices in Bouverie 
Street, beginning with the precious, burn- 
able library, caught fire in the Sunday morn- 
ing of May 11th, after the raiders had gone. 


The tale is one of the ordinary human 
qualities writ large—unintended great 
courage, fear among even the bravest, 
simple good sense and comradeship, 
cowardice and sheer escapism. It is so well 
told, from what those in the target areas 
can now recall, that it could be taken as 
the epitome of what a community when 
challenged can, and cannot, do—from the 
routine, dogged bravery right down to the 
dodging of the column by the colleagues 
of the brave to the beastly looting and the 
febrile celebration of the many more 
thoughtless ones. 


Was it important, strategically? Air 
Marshal Sir Sholto Douglas, in charge of 
the fighter plane defence, said that “ We 
should soon have been inflicting such 
casualties on the enemy’s night bombers 
that the continuance of his night offensive 
on a similar scale would have been impos- 
sible.” It was, all the pundits agree, a 
dead end. But it was, nevertheless, a 
ruinous and frightening night—more potent 
in what it did to some Londoners in a few 
hours ‘than the new attacks three years after, 
when the allies were on top, with the 
frightening V-bombs. 


It was fashionable then, and still is, to 
swap bomb stories. Up to, and including, 
May 10, 1941, Londoners (with bows to 
Warsaw and Rotterdam) could boast of 
their bludgeoning. But the war went on. 
What the RAF did in 1943 to Hamburg or 
the American Air Force in 1945 to Dresden, 
to say nothing of Hiroshima or Nagasaki, 
showed how ephemeral, and ultimately how 
pointless, such boasts can be. 


Attack on Philosophy 
Words and Things 


By Ernest Gellner, with an introduction by 
Bertrand Russell. 
Gollancz. 270 pages. 25s. 


N the course of his sweeping attack upon 
the current philosophical movement, 
which he chooses to call ‘“ Linguistic 
Philosophy,” Mr Gellner divides the mem- 
bers of that school into High Churchmen 
and Low Churchmen. The former pay all 
their attention to ritual ; the latter confess 
to insights into higher truths. Oxford 
philosophy is mainly High Church, the 
more passionate disciples of Wittgenstein 
Low Church. On certain criteria the divi- 
sion might have been made the other way 
round, but on any criterion Mr Gellner is 
himself an extreme anti-clerical. His attack 
is caustic, often perhaps malicious, and 
sometimes amusing; and the more 
malicious, the more amusing. He delights 
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in caricature, and he has done everything 
to expose the iniquities of philosophical 
gamesmanship as he sees it. Every counter- 
move has thus been already charted, like 
a ploy in a game of-chess: any reply would, 
for him, only confirm the errors and the 
emptiness of “ Linguistic Philosophy.” 

Mr Gellner regards the movement as 
built upon four pillars, four theories about 
language, all of them false. The first three 
of these are concerned with forms of argu- 
ment from our ordinary use of words ; the 
last is the theory that general assertions 
about the use of words are impossible since 
the uses of words are various. This account 
of the matter is very dubious. Mr Gellner’s 
expositions are sometimes inaccurate ; 
his criticisms are nearly all on a very general 
plane. Like the true anti-clerical he is 
impressed by the form of what he is attack- 
ing and pays special attention to the 
declarations of faith which his opponents 
make, rather than their good works. In the 
course of his argument one rarely comes to 
grip with a discussion of a specific philo- 
sophical problem. Even the differences 
between the members of the movement are 
regarded by Mr Gellner merely as indica- 
tions of the silliness of the movement. 
Linguistic philosophers are thus not allowed 
that right to differ which even members of 
Plato’s Academy possessed. 

It would be quite wrong to compare the 
iconoclasm of Mr Gellner’s attack with, for 
example, A. J. Ayer’s “ Language Truth 
and Logic.” For Mr Gellner has no rival 
theory to put forward. He makes incidental 
remarks about certain problems about the 
nature of the world, which Linguistic 
Philosophers are reputed not to see, but 
what these problems are he does not specify. 
Constant repetition of general criticisms 
without the backing of a rival theory 
becomes tedious, especially when disguised 
as sociology. 

Many will no doubt greet the book as 
the long awaited revelation concerning the 
Emperor’s New Clothes. But philosophical 
movements can be judged only by their 
results in dealing with specific problems. 
There is, in fact, nothing so boring as talk- 
ing about philosophy rather than doing it. 
To say this is, in Mr Gellner’s view, to 
employ a gambit which he has already 
noted. It nevertheless remains true. Mr 
Gellner’s work is a brilliant if somewhat 
patchy and long-winded satire. As a con- 
tribution to philosophy its merits are much 
less obvious. 


Watershed of Imperialism 
Good-bye Dolly Gray 


By Rayne Kruger. 
Cassell. 552 pages. 30s. 


INGOISM was not killed stone dead by the 
Boer War. But it almost was. Within 


a few years the Act of Union pointed to- 
wards the development of an empire that 
was based on something more than the right 
of conquest. In this sense “ Black Week,” 
when the British army floundered to defeat, 
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js the watershed of British imperialism. 
Whatever the poets and the music halls were 
singing, the idea of empire was being modi- 
fied and, as the Suez affair did in our 
generation, the fighting in Africa produced 
a war of political passion in this country. 
Among the minor casualties of that war 
were the windows of the office of The 
Economist, which was at that time firmly 
in the Little England camp. The Little 
Englanders were not alone in condemning 
a war that had its heart in the gold mines 
of the Rand. It was an unnecessary war. 
But, given the ambition and thrust of Cham- 
berlain and the conservatism of Kruger, it 
was perhaps an unavoidable one, 

Another Krier, whose name derives 
from a family relationship with “ Oom 
Paul,” has now written of this war. His 
book is not partisan; his account of the 
battles, skirmishes and actions is good—as, 
indeed, given the wealth of material written 
at the time it should be ; and the choice of 
illustrations is excellent. Unfortunately, 
both style and content suggest hasty writing. 
In an attempt at profundity, Mr Kruger 
turns many conventional judgments on their 
heads. He succeeds in being little more 
than superficial. His researches into the 
political background do not appear to have 
been very deep: he is much too kind to 
Chamberlain, whose complicity in the 
Jameson Raid is deeper than Mr Kruger 
seems to believe. He castigates the British 
army, without showing much awareness of 
why it was such a blunted instrument of 
policy and why the Boer War led to the 
Esher Committee, the Haldane reforms and 
finally to one of the best trained armies 
Britain ever put into the field. He makes 
the odd mistake: Buller did not win the 
VC twice. He makes the rash misjudgment : 
Sir Evelyn Wood was not examining the 
boots of his men during the Zulu war to 
see if they were well polished (as Mr Kruger 
implies he was) but to see if they were 
strong enough to stand up to the long 
marches that campaign involved. He is 
much too lenient to Kitchener, even finding 
some excuse for his blundering tactics at 
Paardeberg. 

lustifiably, Mr Kruger criticises Buller, 
but does not show much evidence that he 
understands why Buller failed in the field. 
Buller was not simply a champagne-swilling 
fool. Like many in the Wolseley ring, he 
was quite a good administrator, but, again 
like many who were Wolseley’s men, he 
lacked moral courage (though not physical 
bravery) in the field. A reading by Mr 
Kruger of Sir Ian Hamilton should have 
shown him why Buller with all his blunders 
remained popular with his troops and might 
have suggested to him that the curse on 
Buller as a general was his tender-hearted- 
ness. 

Without putting too fine a point upon it, 
these judgments (and in this reviewer’s 
opinion misjudgments) do not make Mr 
Kruger’s argument that Lord Roberts 
failed and, in fact, “gulled” the British 
public readily acceptable. The points that 
Mr Kruger seems to have missed are that 
Pretoria had to be taken ; that against the 
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background of rivalry between the Wolseley 
and Roberts rings Roberts had to move very 


carefully in his handling of Buller ; that 
the delay at Bloemfontein was at least partly 
the fault of Kitchener’s hurried attempt to 
re-organise the transport system ; that what- 
ever tactics Roberts pursued the Boers were 
not going to wait to be surrounded and 
“ bagged” as was Cronje ; and that what- 
ever campaign Roberts had planned and 
fought it could not possibly have prevented 
the Boers, once they had a mind to do so, 
from adopting guerilla tactics. Those tac- 
tics, as Napoleon discovered in Spain, are 
most costly to counter and any attempt by 
Roberts to counter them before they actually 
occurred would have been equally costly. 


From Baton to Pen 
Frederick Delius 


By Thomas Beecham. 


Hutchinson. 228 pages. 30s. 


IR THOMAS, in characteristic form, called 

this “a horrid book ” at its celebratory 
launching this week. This is not at all the 
right word. It is in some ways a dutiful 
book, written in fulfilment of a promise 
made to Jelka Delius thirty years ago. It 
is also a mixed book. But its great merit is 
to put into much better perspective the 
whole character and achievement of Delius, 
which Philip Heseltine and Eric Fenby 
by no means managed in their books. 
Aided by a long account from Jelka 
about her life with Delius and a store 
of documents from Delius’s house in 
France, Sir Thomas has produced a work 
of considerable patient research—perhaps 
this was what he found the “ horrid ” part, 
for there are plenty of pages on which he 
is enjoying himself hugely. 

Sometimes, indeed, rather too much, as 
when simple ideas lose themselves in 
language of weighty ceremoniousness. 
There is a hideous arch-delicacy about his 
first reference to Delius’s physical affliction. 
But there is also some splendid pate-rattling 
when he turns to the artistic relations 
between Philip Heseltine and Delius 
(“ Upon me the letters from both sides have 
always made an impression that is far from 
agreeable’) and a shrewd comment about 
Delius’s responsibility for seeking to impose 
on Heseltine a too demanding discipline for 
a mind unfitted for it. These diversions, 
however, are not the essence of the book, 
even though they are splendid Beecham. 
That Sir Thomas, the incomparable inter- 
preter of Delius’s music, should reveal 
himself to be so devoted and honest a 
biographer shows him as a master of 
combined talents. The two “almost 
different personalities” of Delius in his 
seventy-two years are Clearly portrayed. 
The young man “ handsome, open-hearted, 
loquacious, amorous and gay” gives place 
to “the last great apostle in our time of 
romance, emotion and beauty in music.” 
It is perhaps a slightly excessive assessment, 
but if Sir Thomas holds this view, it would 
take a froward spirit to gainsay it. 
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Personal Approach 


The Novels and Plays of 
Charles Morgan 


By H. C. Duffin. 


Bowes & Bowes. 221 pages. 21s. 


HAT a study of the works of Charles 

Morgan should be undertaken is reason- 
able, if only because his continental reading- 
public is large and enthusiastic. His admirers 
in this country will no doubt welcome this 
book by a devotee, who explains just what 
it is that he likes about Morgan’s romantic 
idealism. 

Mr Duffin’s approach is unashamedly 
personal, and he appears to regard the 
characters of the novels and plays as having 
an autonomous life. Of Mary Terriford in 
“The Burning Glass” he remarks, “ She 
only once puts a foot wrong, and that is 
Morgan’s fault, not hers.” Those who day- 
dream about what fictitious character they 
would like to marry will enjoy his method. 

His contention that Morgan is an impor- 
tant writer could be established only by 
comparison of his works with that of some 
other twentieth-century novelist ; but this 
Mr Duffin avoids. From the index, one 
would conclude that he does not so much as 
mention D. H. Lawrence or E. M. Forster, 
though in fact their names do occur in pass- 
ing references, as do those of Conrad and 
James—Joyce, not unnaturally, is ignored 
completely. But it is useless to complain 
that critics neglect or are unfairly con- 
descending about Morgan’s work unless it 
is measured against that of writers who have 
positively contributed to the development of 
the English novel during the last forty years. 


Disaster at Sea 
Collision Course 


By Alvin Moscow. 
Longmans. 252 pages. 18s. 


Wr is the fascination in these 
accounts of sudden disaster at sea— 
in which this excellent firm of publishers 
seems to have established something of a 
private corner? The Greek unities 
control and intensify the drama. There 
is the abrupt contrast between the regu- 
larly ordered voyage and discipline and 
the chaos and irresolution of disaster. There 
are the near misses—the missed radio call, 
or the good luck that kept X out of his 
bunk just before the collision. There are the 
human errors—and the pathetic covering 
and admission of errors—in sailing a wrong 
course and extricating passengers from 
catastrophe. There are mothers separated 
from babies, old ladies trapped in wreckage 
whom devoted seamen spend hours trying 
to free, the sudden collapse of sea-going 
careers and of the reputations of ships’ 
architects. 

All this would have gone for the Titanic 
—as we all know from Walter Lord’s “A 
Night to Remember.” But this one was 
different. As some cynic has said, the 


collision between the Andrea Doria and the 
Stockholm in July, 


1956, near the 


> 
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THE ECONOMICS 
OF MONEY 


A.C.L.DAY A concise and fully up-to- 
date introduction to the subject, with a 
reshness partly due to originalities in 
presentation. It is intended for both student 
and general reader. 

(Home University Library) 7s 6d net 


OVERCENTRALIZATION 


A Critical Analysis of Economic 
Administration based on Experience 


in Hungarian Light Industry 

JANOS KORNAI Translated from the 
Hungarian by JOHN KNAPP 

‘... provides a particularly valuable detailed 
case-study of how centralized planning works 
in practice. The analysis is refreshingly frank, 
realistic, and free from dogma for a work 
published behind the Iron Curtain.’ The 
Guardian 32s 6d net 


SOCIALISM IN 
SOUTHERN ASIA 


SAUL ROSE The author has studied the 

' parties in the area which pursue democratic 
socialist aims as distinguished from the 
Communist groups on the one hand and the 
primarily nationalist on the other. He has 
done this country by country but has also 
surveyed the movement in more general 
terms. (Chatham House) 30s net 


THE UNION OF BURMA 


A Study of the First Years of 


independence 

HUGH TINKER This new edition has 
been revised to take account of the events 
which led to the installation of General Ne 
Win as Prime Minister in October 1958. 

The book provides the first comprehensive 
study of Burma since independence was 
attained. (Chatham House) 2nd edition 42s net 


SCHOOL AND 
COMMUNITY IN 
THE TROPICS 


T.R. BATTEN This book, intended mainly 
for teachers, administrators and extension 
workers in the tropics, aims at giving a clear 
and factual picture of recent attempts in 
many tropical countries to bring the work of 
the schools more closely into line with local 
community needs, and with current 
community development policies. 

Illustrated 12s 6d net 
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UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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PORTRAITS OF RUSSIAN 
PERSONALITIES 
between Reform and 


Revolution 
RICHARD HARE ‘His scholarly but 
eminently readable book tells us more about 
the Russian character than anything that has 
been written for many years. The reappraisal 
was necessary in the light of changed 
criticism in both Russia and this country...’ 
Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart in the Glasgow 
Herald. Book Society Recommendation. 
Illustrated 42s net 


THE OXFORD HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND . 


Hie Seeenneuth Century 
1307-1399 


MAY McKISACK Reviewing the period in 
the light of modern scholarship and of some 
recently edited texts, the author deals with 
political crises, legal, parliamentary and 
administrative developments, the Hundred 
Years War, the Church, and various social 
and economic topics. 35s net 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 
EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 
1815-1914 


GEOFFREY BRUUN In his comprehensive 
study of a peaceful and prosperous era, during 
which more than forty million emigrants left 
Europe to settle in other continents, 
Professor Bruun has followed the adventures. 
of the European peoples overseas step by 
step with those of the Old World nations. 
(Home University Library) 7s 6d net 


THE GOVERNMENT 
AND THE NEWSPAPER 
PRESS IN FRANCE 
1814-1881 


IRENE COLLINS “°... offers a clear and 
exact survey of a tangled and normally 
confusing subject . . . Miss Collins writes 
attractively, and has mastered her sources, 
both old and new, with complete assurance; 
the story she tells is of more than merely 
academic interest.’ 

The Times Literary Supplement 30s net 


A STUDY OF HISTORY 
Volume Xi—Historical Atlas 


and Gazetteer 
ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE and 
EDWARD D. MYERS ‘To the historically 
minded the book provides a visual feast, 
conjuring up immense movements of peoples, 
supersessions of dynasties, triumphs and 
calamities. It is a necessary addition to the 
other volumes and a work which can also 
stand on its own.’ The Observer 

(Chatham House) 35s net 
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Nantucket light was the first radar-assisted 
collision in shipping history. Mr Moscow’s 
account of the makings of this collision in 
the quarter of an hour before it happened 
has the right quality of suspense, built up 
rather more circumstantially from the 
bridge of the Stockholm than from what 
was happening on the Andrea Doria. The 
rescue operations in the early hours of a 
providentially calm morning and the 
ignominious capsizing of the Italian liner 
are told with that striving for synoptic 
quality common to these accounts. The 
concluding chapters, based on the law suit 
between Italian Lines and Swedish Lines in 
the New York Court, are more firmly based 
on testimony—as far as it went. For early 
in 1957, three and a half months after the 
hearing started, the Italians were at the 
point of having to explain how the Andrea 
Doria capsized. They did not have to 
do so because the case was settled out of 
court. The two lines pooled the third-party 
losses of nearly $6 million and withdrew 
their counterclaims. 

Radar has since been extended to give a 
true perspective of all objects within range. 
But the most disquieting section of this 
book is in its final pages. A further con- 
ference on marine rules, says the author, is 
overdue, and he makes some telling sugges- 
tions for making navigation safer. If it is 
true, as he asserts, that there are about three 
“ near-misses ” at sea a day, it seems high 
time that work on revising the rules started. 


OTHER BOOKS 


ForEIGN TRADE AND FINANCE. Edited by 
William R. Allen and Clark Lee Allen. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 512 pages. 42s. 

This is a collection of essays in academic 


‘journals on international trade, the balance of 


payments and the role of exchange rates. The 
selection is a good one, though it includes only 
one paper published since 1955. The editors 
have contributed helpful introductions and 
commentaries on the main sections. 


CASSELL’s SPANISH Dictionary. Edited by 
Edgar Allison Peers, Jose V. Barragan, Francesco 
A, Vinyals- and Jorge Arturo Mora. Cassell. 
1491 pages. 36s. 

The late E. A. Peers started work on this new 
Spanish dictionary well over twenty years ago; 
because of the war, the work suffered interrup- 
tions and setbacks, and extensive revision was 
needed before it could finally be published. The 
result is a thoroughly modern dictionary for 
Latin American as well as Spanish use, well 
printed and legible, and exceptionally compre- 
hensive for its price. 


FAO’s Roe In Rurat WELFARE. By Herman 
Santa Cruz. Food and Agriculture Organisa- 
tion of the United Nations. 196 pages. 10s. 
This report is the outcome of a resolution 
passed by the conference of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organisation of 1957, calling for a re- 
view of the social welfare, as against the tech- 
nical aspects of FAO’s activities. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN INDIA. By 
E. M. Hough. 4th edition, revised by K. 
Madhava Das. Oxford University Press. 523 
pages. 35s. 

SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH IN BRITISH UNIVERSITIES, 
1958-59. Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research. Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office. 446 pages. 25s. 

A Prose ANTHOLOGY. By Bernard Shaw. 
Longmans. 319 pages. 8s. 6d 
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HOW NORTHERN IRELAND WORKS 
FOR PROGRESSIVE INDUSTRIES 


Plentiful trainable labour—Factory buildings at 
low cost—Generous financial assistance 


INCE 1945, 140 British and American 

manufacturers, after a thorough investi- 
gation of alternative locations in the United 
Kingdom, have established themselves in 
Northern Ireland. Over one third of these have 
already expanded beyond their original needs. 
The list embraces many firms -- small, medium 
and large -to whom Northern Ireland has 
provided a vigorous fast-moving alternative 
to restricted factory output — output shackled 
by lack of trained or trainable manpower or 
hampered by insufficient space. 


Extensive range of manufacturers 

The range of products emerging from these 
new Northern Ireland factories will stand 
comparison with those of any wide-ranging 
centre of manufacturing skills. And it is sig- 
nificant that across so many different fields 
of industry Northern Ireland has been able 
readily to meet, not merely the basic problems 
of siting, manpower and services that face any 
manufacturing company taking new factory 
premises but-—even more important — the 
vital individual problems of finance, special 
services, and factory design. 





Abundant available manpower 

To expanding industry Northern Ireland has 
much to offer. By far the most important of 
the many advantages is the wealth and variety 
of available manpower - men and women 
who have consistently earned the very highest 
praise from experienced company executives 
for their capacity, in working or in training, 
toapply their knowledge and skills, their minds 
and their hands to the jobs before them. Three- 
shift working is possible and all the companies 
have found labour-turnover and absenteeism 
are usually below the mainland average. 
It takes only a short visit to Northern 
Ireland to see and learn, in far greater detail 
than can be attempted here, how thoroughly 
Northern Ireland works for progressive 
industries, and in particular, what special 
financial and other advantages are available. 


New factory buildings at low cost 

See the Northern Ireland Government’s 
Advance Standard Factories (from 2,000 to 
73,000 sq. ft.) on the current building pro- 
gramme; some now ready to walk into and as 
complete, well-designed and up-to-date as 
you could find anywhere. They are excellently 
sited, with all services laid on, and with at 
least 100% expansion room available. Learn 
how the Ministry of Commerce is able to pro- 
vide a Standard Factory built-to-order on a 
site of your own choice, or a Special-purpose 
factory to meet precise individual structural 
requirements. Learn how factories can be 
made available at special low rental rates 
and many with option to purchase. Special- 
purpose factories can be provided on an 
advantageous long-term repayment basis. 


Generous financial assistance 

For projects recognised as being of particular 
value to Northern Ireland, the Ministry of 
Commerce can make available; grants to- 
wards the cost of factory premises and of plant 
and machinery; Joans to help with capital 
requirements; factories to rent, or on long- 
term repayment terms; grants towards the 
cost of basic services, labour-training and 
housing; rebates on fuel and power costs. 
Alternatively, new firms are eligible for the 
standard annual capital grants to which all 
manufacturing firms in Northern Ireland are 
entitled. Grants of 334% are available 
towards capital expenditure on new building 
work and on new and second-hand plant and 
machinery. The top limits of grants in any 
one year are £70,000 for new building work 
and £130,000 for plant and machinery. 


Ready accessibility 

In a visit to Northern Ireland you will find 
how near it is to you in time - you can be 
there in two hours by air, and a one-day 
business visit is at least as simple as to most 
principal business centres on the mainland. 
You will find, too, that Northern Ireland is 
well served by sea-freight services operating 
from Belfast, Larne, Londonderry, Coleraine 
and Newry. Drive-on-drive-off vehicle ferry 
services, Container services and Air Freight 
services bring Northern Ireland to your door- 
step anywhere in the United Kingdom. 





AN AMERICAN 
FIRM’S SUCCESS 
IN 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


see overleaf ja 





Some of the 140 Companies 
with factories established in 
Northern Ireland since 1945 


Turbines and 
turbine blades 


Associated Electrical 
Industries Ltd 


Birmingham Sound 
Reproducers, Ltd 


Chemstrand Ltd (U.S.A.) “Acrilan” man-made fibre 
Courtaulds Ltd 


Record players 


Continuous filament viscose 
yarn 


Dunlop Cotton Tyre fabric 


Mills Ltd 


Du Pont Company 
(United Kingdom) Ltd 
(under construction) 


Hughes Tool Company 
Ltd (U.S.A.) 


International Computers Tabulating machines 
& Tabulators Ltd 


Lines Bros. 
(Ireland) Ltd 


Cyril Lord (Carpets) Ltd Carpets 

Lotus Ltd Footwear 

Metal Box Company Ltd Metal containers 
Plessey Company Ltd 
Pye Ltd 


U.K. Optical Bausch & Spectacle frames and 
Lomb Ltd lenses 


Neoprene synthetic rubber 


Oil-well drill bits 


Toys and perambulators 


Electrical components 
Radio and TV sets 


THE ADVANTAGES—IN A NUTSHELL 


1 Plentiful trainable labour. 
2 Possibility of multiple shifts. 
3 Little absenteeism: low labour 
turnover. 
4 High output per man. 
5 334% capital grants for plant, 
machinery and new buildings. 
6 Grants towards transfer of machinery 
to Northern Ireland. 
7 Government factories to meet your 
needs on rental or repayment. 
8 Grants for training and services. 
9 Concession rents. 
10 Industrial fuel rebate. 
11 Housing priorities. 
12 Active help by Government departments. 














NOIR TEER 


works for progressive industries 


4; 





YOU CAN BE THERE IN 2 HOURS 


By B.E.A. from London 1$ hrs. - Birmingham (direct) 1 hr. 50 mins.- 


Glasgow | hr.- Manchester 1} hrs. 


Comprehensive information about the scope of Northern Ireland’s development plans may be obtained by writing to: NORTHERN IRELAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
(Chairman: The Viscount Chandos) 13 LOWER REGENT ST - LONDON - SWI - (Tel: WHI 0651) or 99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. (Tel: Murray Hill 2-6820) 
or, if you prefer, direct to THE MINISTRY OF COMMERCE - CHICHESTER ST - BELFAST - (Tet: Belfast 28271) - All enquiries will be treated in the strictest confidence 
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AMERICAN FIRM’S SUCCESS IN 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


Largest of 
nine factories 
outside U.S.A. 


Mr. Thun, reviewing his company’s progress in 
the Board of Trade Journal, says: 


“The day that we decided to start our first 
foreign mill in Northern Ireland was a lucky 
day for us. Since that time we have started 
hosiery mills in eight other countries and we 
have long since learned that doing business 
abroad can be a very aggravating as well as a 
very gratifying experience. 

We did not, at the beginning, realise how 
much foreign operation is involved with 
government. We have found some govern- 
ments quite expert at putting difficulties in 
the way of a foreign manufacturer who 
intends to set up a mill, and at the other 
extreme we found the government of 
Northern Ireland which has at all times gone 
out of its way to help us solve our problems. 
This is not to say that everything was cheerful 
and rosy right from the start, because we 
had our share of discouraging moments, but 
both at the Board of Trade in London and 
in the offices of the government of Northern 
Ireland we always had the feeling of friendly 
assistance. 


Complete co-operation 
We can say without any hesitation that our 
experience in Northern Ireland has convinced 
us that there are few places where a manufac- 
turer can build a factory on foreign soil with 
such complete assurance of local co-operation. 
When we reached the decision to go ahead in 
1948 we and our Scottish associates pro- 
ceeded with caution, building a relatively 
small factory of 70,000 square feet floor area 
with an employment target of 320 by 1951. 
While the first factory was being built on a 
former hill farm near Newtownards, looking 
over the swift waters of Strangford Lough, we 
recruited key personnel for training at our 
parent works in Reading, Berks County, 
Pennsylvania. They, in turn, trained others in 
a temporary plant set up in rented premises in 


Newtownards. The new factory, like the ex- 
tensions that have been added since, was not 
built by the government but with our own 
money and it belongs to us, but we have of 
course through the years taken full advantage 
of the provisions of the Northern Ireland 
Government's aid .. 
towards the capi- 

tal cost of indus- 
trial premises, and 
machinery, and 
their fuel and 
power rebates. 
We have also be- 
come tenants in 
recent months of . 
an additional fac- 
tory they built for 


us at Dundonald a i preys ma 

° erdinan ° lun, © irman, 
and which wehold Berkshire Knitting(Ulster)Ltd.. 
at a low rental a subsidiary of Berkshire 


. . Knitting Mills, Reading, 
an option to Pennsylvania 
uy. 


It was Berkshire’s desire from the first to 
minimise the executive and administrative 
responsibility of the parent company by 
building up a complete Ulster organisation 
with administration, technical direction, pro- 





duction and selling being carried out by 
Ulstermen. That has proved possible. Today, 
Berkshire Knitting (Ulster) Ltd. is manned 
almost entirely by Northern Ireland men 
from the managing director down. So far as I 
know there is only one American in the con- 
cern, a technician who went there from our 
Reading works as part of a routine round of 
overseas factories and liked the country so 
much he married and settled in County 
Down. Now he manages the Dundonald plant. 


Plentiful trainable labour 
It is widely known that there is plenty of 
labour in Northern Ireland and that it is of 
good quality. Instruction is an expensive 
process and in stocking manufacture depends 
on mechanical knowledge and manual dex- 
terity. The low turnover of labour at New- 
townards saves us money by keeping down 
the numbers being trained at any one time. 
The quickness and adaptability of the local 
people help to limit the training time and 
with the fact that Ulster labour can achieve 
a high degree of skill ensures that a good level 
of productivity can be maintained. We 
measure productivity, of course, not just in 
units produced but in terms of quality as 
well. There isa training school at Newtownards 
now, which has indeed been useful to us in 
training people for some of our other factories. 
The floor area of the main Newtownards 
works, after a number of extensions, is now 
120,000 square feet and employs 793 includ- 
ing 458 men. The new Dundonald factory, in 
which production is just starting, adds another 
30,000 square feet to our production space, 
bringing it to a figure over twice that with 
which we started, and will add another 150 
(half of them men) to the labour force. 





Our confidence in the Northern Ireland 
company’s future can be measured to some 
extent in terms of money invested. Since 
1951, when the experimental phase was con- 
cluded, about £1,250,000 has been spent on 
machinery and equipment, and over £100,000 
on extending the buildings. Berkshire Knitting 
(Ulster) Ltd. is today the largest of our nine 
factories outside the United States and it is 
one of the six largest plants for making nylon 
hosiery in the United Kingdom.” 





NORTHERN ITRELAND 


works for progressive industries 


YOU CAN BE THERE IN 2 HOURS 


By B.E.A. from London 1% hrs.-Birmingham (direct) 1 hr. 50 mins. 


Glasgow 1 hr.—Manchester 1¢ hrs. 





" 





“et SEE THE PREVIOUS 
PAGE FOR AN OUTLINE 
OF HOW © 
NORTHERN IRELAND 
WORKS FOR 


PROGRESSIVE INDUSTRY 









Comprehensive information about the scope of Northern Ireland’s development plans may be obtained by writing to: NORTHERN IRELAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
(Chairman: The Viscount Chandos) -13 LOWER REGENT STREET: LONDON -SWI1 - (Tel: WHI 0651)or99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. - (Tel: Murray Hill 2-6820) 
or, if you prefer, direct to THE MINISTRY OF COMMERCE « CHICHESTER ST. - BELFAST : (Tel: Belfast 28271) All enquiries will be treated in the strictest confidence. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect ; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Decision 
Without Settlement 


WASHINGTON, DC 

HAT exhilarating sense of the great occasion which is so often 
7: felt when the Supreme Court of the United States hands 

down its decision on a subject of vital public interest was 
curiously absent from last week’s decision on the appeal of the 
steel workers against the injunction sending them back to 
their plants. Superficially, the ingredients for drama were 
there. The case involved a strike of 500,000 workers which 
had closed a basic industry for almost four months. On one 
side was the government, on the other the powerful steel- 
workers’ trade union. The union’s lawyers had unlimbered their 
ultimate weapon, an attack on the constitutionality of a statute. 
And the Court abandoned the relaxed pace which usually means 
that many months pass before it reaches a decision: it formally 
accepted the appeal on a Friday, demanded printed briefs by 
Monday, heard arguments on Tuesday, decided on Saturday. 

Now the Court has spoken. The government has won its 
injunction against the strike, the men are returning to work, steel 
production is slowly being resumed and everywhere there is a 
sense of anti-climax, of letdown. From the legal point of view 
this was a spurious “ great case”: the Supreme Court made it 
clear that the legal issues were really thin. Beyond that the 
decision did nothing to settle the great underlying disputes about 
steel in particular and labour policy in general. Perhaps, then, 
the case is a happy reminder that even in America there are 
controversies which cannot be resolved by the courts. 

The statute before the Court was the Taft-Hartley Act, to which 
the trade unions pinned the highly political and highly inaccurate 
label “slave labour law” after its passage in 1947. The pro- 
vision being questioned permits the President, when he believes 
that a strike, if continued, “ will imperil the national health or 
safety,” to move in the appropriate federal court for an injunction 
sending the men back to work for no more than eighty days. 

The union’s counsel, Mr Arthur Goldberg, had a three-pronged 
argument against the injunction. He suggested firstly that there 
was not yet sufficient peril to the nation’s health or safety to 
justify it. He read “ health” narrowly, in the sense of physical 
health rather than economic well-being ; as for “ safety,” he con- 
ceded that some military projects might be short of steel, but 
said that they needed so small a proportion of total production 
that only a few plants should be ordered to reopen, not the whole 
industry. Secondly, he argued that, even if the statutory peril 
existed, the Court should in its discretion refuse the injunction. 
The President had less painful remedies, said Mr Goldberg, and 
an injunction might delay a settlement between the steel industry 
and the union by removing the economic pressure of a strike. 
Finally, Mr Goldberg claimed that the provision for an emergency 
injunction was unconstitutional because it put non-judicial duties 
upon the courts which the American concept of the separation of 
powers forbade them to assume. 

By an 8-to-1 majority the Court put these arguments aside 
almost curtly. The judgment said that the Court need not define 


“national health” because the government had clearly proved 
the peril to the nation’s safety. Nor could the courts require the 
government to “formulate a reorganisation of the affected 
industry ” so that its needs might be met from only a few plants. 
As for withholding an injunction because other remedies existed 
or because there might possibly be an adverse effect on collective 
bargaining, “we do not believe that Congress . . . intended the 
issuance of injunctions [to] depend upon judicial inquiries of this 
nature.” The constitutional question was dismissed in a para- 
graph: it was well-established practice for the courts to issue 
injunctions in support of programmes carried on by the executive 
branch of government. The dissent, by Mr Justice Douglas, was 
only on the ground. that the government should be required to 
prove its need for the reopening of more than a few selected plants. 

The language of the majority was restrained. Congress had 
determined “the policy factors involved in the difficult problem 
of national emergency disputes,” and that determination was “ of 
course binding on the courts.” With the exception of Mr Justice 
Douglas, even those members of the Court most ready to over- 
ride the political branches of government on matters of individual 
liberty were determinedly deferential here, as the Court has usually 
been lately on issues of economic and social policy. Indeed, the 
Justices may have been especially cautious because of their most 
notable recent divergence from that prevailing course—the decision 
which held in 1952 that President Truman’s seizure of the steel 
mills was unconstitutional, a decision which, whatever its legal 
merits, resulted in a damaging steel strike during the Korean war. 


HE Court has left the important matters unsettled: the dispute 

between labour and management on wages and working con- 
ditions in the steel industry ; and the developing controversy about 
how strikes causing a national emergency should be handled. 
At the moment the outlook for the steel negotiations could hardly 
be worse. The industry is determined to make its point that 
it is “fighting inflation” by resisting a large wage rise, and it is 
serious in its demand for changes in work rules that in its view 
hold back production. The trade union is more than ever deter- 
mined to have some substantial gains to show for such a lengthy 
fight and, with the injunction freezing everything for eighty days, 
no one seems in a hurry to bargain at all. The reckoning will 
come late in January, when the eighty days will run out and the 
steelworkers will be legally free to strike again. 

At the moment virtually no one regards the Taft-Hartley injunc- 
tion as an adequate device for dealing with emergency strikes. 
The unions are bitterly opposed to it, in part because of a memory 
of injunctions used in the past by unfriendly judges to break trade 
unions, and in part because the Taft-Hartley provision forces the 
employees to work without a contract and under the old conditions. 
The steel companies are unhappy because the mills will just about 
have had time to return to full production when the threat of 
a renewed strike materialises. Government officials have made 
no secret of their belief that the remedy of an injunction is inept 
because it tends to discourage, rather than to encourage, the final 
settlement of disputes. The Secretary of Labour, Mr James 


Mitchell, said as much publicly a month before President Eisen- 
hower invoked the statute. Of the thirteen emergency strikes 
halted by Taft-Hartley injunctions since 1947, only two are said 
to have been finally settled as a result of the Act’s procedures. 
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The provision reflects, and suffers from, the circumstances in 
which it was passed. A Republican Congress, the first in fourteen 
years, acted just after the initial postwar wave of strikes, the worst 
in the country’s history. Employers then felt that during the 
war the government had used seizures of industry and other com- 
pulsions to advance the demands of the trade unions. The 
Republicans were suspicious of the Democratic President, Mr 
Truman. As a result the principal drafter of the Bill, Senator 
Taft, limited the President’s powers narrowly: the seizure of 
plants was not authorised and boards appointed by the President 
to investigate disputes were specifically forbidden to make recom- 
mendations—a restriction which Senator Taft himself tried later 
and unsuccessfully to remove. Experts on labour relations are 
generally agreed that it is folly thus to limit the government to 
only one course of action, because all sides then expect that action 
and plan accordingly. The experts would prefer to let the Presi- 
dent choose among a variety of remedies for a strike—mediation, 
seizure, injunction, recommendations, compulsory arbitration. 
The difficulty is that this means committing the government to 
an intervention in labour-management relations which would make 
a sharp break with the existing ideal of collective bargaining 
uninfluenced by the government. The Secretary of Labour, com- 
menting on a proposal for compulsory arbitration, has asked “ how 
can you determine wages by government edict without determining 
prices? And if the government determines wages and prices, 
we are getting on the road to socialism.” Certainly the Eisenhower 


Administration will move most cautiously in the direction of inter- 


vention. The congressional feeling is not yet clear, but a number 
of Democrats and Republicans with no known love for socialism 
have called for stronger devices than the Taft-Hartley Act provides. 
The fact is that the American dream of managers and trade 
unionists reaching their decisions in private is running up against 
a growing realisation that there is a public interest in the outcome 
of the great labour disputes and that the contestants cannot always 
be trusted to protect that interest. 


Grand Tour 


NTIL the addition of Madrid upset the calculations, President 
U Eis¢nhower’s December tour around the periphery of the 
Communist world was very neat numerically—nine countries, nine- 
teen thousand miles, nineteen days. The inclusion of Spain may 
be awkward in more important ways, for it suggests to critical 
observers that the President’s trip—officially intended only to 
encourage better understanding of, and good will for, the United 
States—is to be followed by demands for more concrete co-opera- 
tion in the strategy of the cold war; the visit to Spain can be linked 
with possible future discussions on the establishment of missile 
bases there. Moreover, there are dangers for the general morale 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, and for the propaganda 
value of the tour itself, in overdoing the courtship of General 
Franco. 

Nevertheless, the rest of the trip has been arranged most tact- 
fully, with everyone on the way to and from India (the place Mr 
Eisenhower really wants to visit and the place where his visit can 
do most good) getting at least a few hours of his time, except 
for the Middle Eastern countries which he presumably does not 
mind offending. The fact that this is the first time that a President 
of the United States has been to Asia and that he is coming with 
the full ceremonial of jet aircraft, motorcades, helicopters and a 
hundred journalists in attendance, coupled with the attractiveness 
of Mr Eisenhower’s personality, should ensure that his impact 
and publicity value rival those of Mr Khrushchev’s Asian travels. 
The journey is no easy one for a man of nearly seventy, particularly 
when at the end of it he must conduct difficult negotiations with 
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his allies at the western sum- 
mit meeting in Paris. The 
trip can only have been 
undertaken now because im- 
portant gains are expected 
from this personal diplomacy 
—and perhaps also because 
the President realises that he 
may not have another suit- 
able opportunity before he 
leaves office early in 1961. 
His excuse that never be- 
fore has he been able to spare 
the time is a thin one since 
governmentally this is the 
busiest season in Washing- 
ton, with next year’s Budget 
estimates and legislative pro- 
gramme being drawn up. 
S {/ The President’s departure at 
m\ De the beginning of December 
ae Am) *. {}. thus means that two months’ 
“AMERICA ZO o3 i hard work is being squeezed 
SHINGTOI ZG into one. This is probably 
meth a good thing as far as the 


AA 
Bee oe 
most important part of the 


Budget is concerned, for it cuts short the inter-service battle over 
the division of the $41 billion or thereabouts allowed for defence. 
Although spending on missiles is going up, this is the same total 
as last year and no increase is considered possible if the Budget 
is to be balanced, as for political reasons it must be. For these 
reasons it is also expected that appropriations for foreign aid will be 
reduced. When the President returns to Washington it will be 
almost, if not entirely, too late for him to reverse this decision, even 
should his travels have convinced him that it is a mistaken one. 





Last Week’s Losers 


HE state and local elections which took place on November 3rd 
- defied even the party chairmen seeking to identify a trend; 
the most that can be said is that the Democratic tide so much 
in evidence in last year’s congressional elections does not seem to 
have receded. In both Indiana and Connecticut, where cities were 
electing new Mayors, Democrats held their gains and made new 
ones ; the Republicans found some consolation in Ohio ; while 
in New York the score was fairly even. But local eddies washed 
at the foundations of some of the possible—and impossible— 
candidates for next year’s presidential nominations. To take the 
latter first, in Kentucky Governor “ Happy ” Chandler’s perennial 
ambitions collapsed when his arch-enemy in the Democratic party, 
Mr Combs, won the Governorship by the biggest majority in 
Kentucky’s history. Mr Chandler could not succeed himself and 
the Republicans had hoped that their man, Mr Robsion, could 
win through the split in the Democratic ranks. Mr Chandler’s 
disappointment is as keen as theirs, for the Kentucky delegation 
to the Democratic nominating convention will now support the 
candidacy of Senator Lyndon Johnson or, if he fails, that of Senator 
Symington. 

In Philadelphia, another ever-blooming candidate, Mr Harold 


. Stassen, who is a Republican, lost ignominiously to Mr Richardson 


Dilworth in the mayoral election. The ignominy lay less in Mr 
Stassen’s being beaten 2 to 1 than in his unworthy appeal to 
dislike of the Negroes flooding into the city and to distaste for 
the higher taxes which Mr Dilworth bravely says will be needed 
to complete the city’s regeneration. Mr Stassen could hardly 











DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED S. A. 


Zurich, Switzerland 
Tokyo, Japan 


Hong Kong, B. C. C. 
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DOW PLASTICS for better products 


Impact! A steel ball falls on a sheet of 
plastic in a Dow laboratory and leaves 
no mark. High impact resistance or the 
ability to absorb shock is just one of the 
features of Dow plastics. Some of the 
others are heat and chemical resistance, 
excellent moldability and wide color 
range. Extensive research and many years 
of experience make Dow thermoplastics 
the most versatile, high quality material 
for plastic products throughout the 


Rotterdam, Holland 


Cable: Dowintal 


Stockholm, Sweden 
Midland, Michigan, U. S. A. 


world. Whether used in refrigerator or 
automobile parts . . . cabinets, containers 
or wrappers . . . colored or clear... 
molded or extruded, Dow can supply 
the proper formulation. Dow plastics are 
at work in countries all over the world 
helping to increase production and qual- 
ity while cutting costs. 

For complete information please con- 
tact your local Dow representative or 
the Dow office in your area. 


CHEMICALS 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


PLASTICS 
MAGNESIUM 
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MILES AND MILES OF BUSINESS 


Mr. Max Hymans, Chairman of Air France, heads the airline with the 
longest route mileage of all. 

His position makes him particularly aware of the special problems 
that concern all companies whose market-place is the world—the 
problems of gaining and retaining business on an international scale. 


Max Hymans enlists the aid of advertising to help solve these prob- 
lems .. . international advertising . . . in Time, The Weekly News- ———_—_— 
magazine. om 


Tre, The Weekly Newsmagazine, 26 Rue de la Pepinére, Paris 8é. FIVE WEEELY EDITIONS 
CIRCLING THE GLOBE 


A SERVICE FROM FRANCE... KNOWN AROUND THE WORLD... advertised in TIME 
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have expected to defeat the popular Mayor, who stands for good 
. government, but it is said that he accepted the almost worthless 
nomination as a means of ingratiating himself with the Republican 
organisation and of securing a place on the delegation which will 
help to choose the Republican presidential candidate next year. 

Next door,-in New Jersey, Governor Meyner, a possible but 
improbable Democratic presidential candidate, became a horse of 
an even darker hue when, for almost the first time, he failed to 
get his way in the state. The voters turned down his proposal to 
tap the revenues of the New Jersey Turnpike in order to keep 
the distressed railways running and the Democrats lost 7 seats 
in the State Assembly, although they still control it. The real 
blow to Governor Meyner, however, was the failure of the Demo- 
crats to wrest control of the State Senate from the Republicans, 
particularly as they so nearly succeeded. New Jersey has no 
Lieutenant Governor and if Mr Meyner, whose second (and, 
under the law, last) term expires in 1961, were to win a political 
future in Washington in 1960, either as President or Vice President 
or as Senator from New Jersey, the Governorship would pass for 
a year to the Republican President of the State Senate. The 
Democratic organisation will do its best to prevent this because 
the Governor has large powers of patronage ; under a Republican 
many faithful Democrats would lose their jobs. 


Down on the Farm 


FS erem farms may be producing more than ever before this 
year and American taxpayers may be investing more than 
ever before in surplus commodities in order to support farm prices, 
but American farmers are profiting less from this than in any year 
since 1942 ; in 1960 their total income is expected to decline still 
more, to only about $10 billion. This is the result partly of 
increased costs of operation, partly of lower prices especially for 
maize, hogs, poultry and eggs. Furthermore, the value of what 
the farmer does earn is declining: the parity ratio, which relates 
the prices of things he sells to those of things he buys, was lower 
in October than at any time since August, 1940. 

It is against this unfavourable background that President Eisen- 
hower and his determined Secretary of Agriculture, Mr Benson, 
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are proposing to launch one last full-scale attempt to put Ameri- 
can agriculture on a sounder economic basis. The programme is 
apparently -only an expansion and intensification of existing 
schemes—more land withdrawn from crop production, more re- 
search into new uses and markets for farm products, more exports 
of surpluses, more assistance for low-income farmers and a more 
realistic basis for price supports. In the last, and most important, 
field Mr Benson’s efforts will probably be concentrated on wheat, 
still the most troublesome of the surpluses although production 
this year is about 25 per cent lower than it was last. 

But he will find it even more difficult than usual to convince 
Congress that he has the right answer since the solution he offered 
for the maize problem has led to a large increase in the surplus 
and thus to the low prices for maize, and for animals fed on it, 
which are the chief causes of the fall in farm incomes. This is par- 
ticularly the case in the Middle West, the region in which Repub- 
licans and Democrats compete most closely for the rural vote—and 
next year is an election year, Mr Benson hopes-to mobilise an 
effective protest among city voters against the high food prices and 
heavy taxes which result from the present agricultural subsidies. 
But it will be surprising if such pressure can overcome Congress’s 
customary preference for farmers, particularly when they are doing 
less well than other people. 


Airways Paved with Gold 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


AST is east, West is west, and the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
E now officially decided that the twain meet in India and Pakistan. 
But this is only one of many knotty issues to be settled by the CAB 
in the investigation of air services in the Pacific which was started 
last February when President Eisenhower ordered it to “ present 
its recommendations to me at the earliest possible date.” The 
earliest date now appears to be about a year away. The first hear- 
ings before the examiner did not begin until this month in Hono- 
lulu ; more are being held in San Francisco and Washington. 

The board’s elaborate administrative procedures make for delay, 
as the British Overseas Airways Corporation found recently ; more- 
over, the trans-Pacific investigation is only one of a pair of far- 
reaching route cases now being dealt with. The other, which 
concerns air service across the southern part of the United States, 
from Florida to California, is taking much of the already limited 
time of the board’s experts as well as placing a double demand 
on those airlines which are participating in both sets of hearings. 

Each of the cases involves a problem of long-range air policy 
as well as a large and aggressive airline which has much to gain 


from a favourable decision. The company which is pushing the | 


board the hardest on the southern transcontinental route is Eastern 
Airlines. For twenty years the ambition of its founder, Captain 
Eddie Rickenbacker, has been to see Eastern become the major 
carrier on this route. After hearings in 1949, a CAB examiner 
recommended that Eastern be authorised to serve it. But the 
board over-ruled its examiner and decided instead that service 
should be provided by interchanges between various carriers. Three 
of these are still in operation, making the route the last long one 
in the United States not to be served non-stop or by a single 
airline. 

When the hearings were resumed in September there was added 
to Captain Rickenbacker’s direct testimony, which alone filled nearly 
100 pages, the evidence of other witnesses for Eastern Airlines 
and of spokesmen for five of the other nine airlines applying for 
the new route—National, TWA, Western, the Flying Tiger Line 
and a small supplemental company, Universal Airlines ; American, 
Capital, Continental, Braniff and Delta Airlines had already pre- 
sented their direct testimony. The record in this case now fills 
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more than 50 volumes and it promises to be the longest in the 
history of the CAB. 

The chief reason for this exhaustive examination is the great 
economic value of the routes involved. Four of the carriers estimate 
that they will gain more than a billion passenger miles if their 
applications are successful. Six airlines are seeking authority to 
operate over the whole route ; three are asking only that their 
present services should be extended in part of the area. The six 
applicants for the long haul estimate that it would add from $35 
million to over $128 million a year to their revenues. Interest on 
the part of cities to be served has also been higher than in any 
other case that has come before the board. At hearings held in 
Houston, Los Angeles, and Miami, as well as Washington, 330 
community, state, and regional witnesses presented some 4,000 
pages of evidence. 


ESTIMONY in the Pacific route case is likely to be as detailed 

and the cross-examination at least as meticulous. So far there 
are the same elaborate maps of good things to come if the board 
rules favourably, the same optimistic forecasts of new travellers 
to be attracted to the air as a result of improved service, and the 
same insistence by each applicant on its primacy of interest in the 
area to be served. One difference is that in the southern route 
case it was the request of the city of Houston, Texas, for a study of 
its growing need for air transport which prompted the investigation. 
In the Pacific case it was an unprecedented request from the 
President. Until now the White House has contented itself with the 
task of approving or disapproving the decisions of the CAB on 
international routes, and some legal experts wonder whether the 
President’s letter, and the board’s prompt response, may not have 
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settled the long-standing question of whether the CAB is a com- 
pletely independent agency, or part of the executive branch of 
government. It is even possible that some disappointed applicant 
may challenge the board’s decision on the ground that it was 
“ improperly ” influenced by the White House. 

Fourteen airlines have filed applications for Pacific routes and 
fifteen states and cities have asked to be heard. Pan American 
Airways, the only carrier authorised by the United States to serve 
the South Pacific, submitted three thick volumes of evidence in 
addition to the results of a detailed study of the potential traffic to 
the Orient. The study, which was compiled by the Stanford 
Research Institute, indicates that a combination of jet service 
and economy class fares in the Pacific would lead rapidly to an 
increase of 47 per cent in air travel. Many travellers going to 
Europe—who were questioned at Idlewild Airport—confessed to 
a stronger interest in a trip to the Orient, but felt that it takes too 
much time and too much money today. 

Pan American’s testimony, which has been used in press releases 
although it has not yet been admitted to the record, is intended to 
support applications both for additional routes in the Pacific and 
for authority to pick up passengers for such flights in a long list of 
American cities. The airline points out that it carried 78 per cent 
of the traffic moving between the United States and the South 
Pacific in 1948, but that its share has now declined to 34 per cent ; 
to remedy this it wants its routes extended across the United States 
to the principal cities of the east, connecting there with the line’s 
transatlantic operations. Pan American is particularly concerned 
over competition by British Commonwealth carriers, which it insists 
is for all practical purposes a single threat. Both Qantas, the 
Australian airline, and BOAC offer service across the United States, 
which Pan American is forbidden to do. Pan American complains 
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Smog Under Control? 


HE recent announcement that a simple 
‘ell effective device has been developed 
for eliminating fumes from automobile 
exhaust pipes may have brought some 
cheer to the residents of Los Angeles who 
were then suffering from their first bad 
smog since mid-April. For climatic and 
topographical reasons the city is particu- 
larly subject to this unpleasant and irri- 
tating mixture of smoke and fog and has 
been struggling to get rid of it for years. 
Experts now claim that almost 70 per cent 
of the remaining, and often still serious, 
smog is caused by unburned petrol vapour 
from the exhausts of the city’s 3 million 
motor vehicles. 


Developed, appropriately, by a local 
manufacturer of automotive equipment, 
the new device burns up waste materials 
in the exhaust and thus gets rid of the 
hydrocarbons and carbon monoxide which 
are among the most troublesome air pol- 
lutants. Less complicated to make and 
instal than earlier “afterburners”, the 
invention is also comparatively cheap; it 
costs between $100 and $200, but even 
this is probably more than most car 
owners are prepared to contribute to smog 
control. However, city officials are ex- 
pected to press for state legislation making 
it mandatory to put the device on all cars 
sold in California. 


Among the measures already adopted 
by Los Angeles are strict regulations to 
prevent air pollution by oil refineries and 
other industrial facilities and by private 
individuals and a law, coming into effect 
next July, to limit the amount of olefins 
(contained in high-test fuel) in all petrol 





sold in the county. Olefins are supposed 
to be particularly irritating to the eyes, 
but the petroleum refiners complain that 
the new requirement will involve them 
in a capital investment of $25 million and 
that equally satisfactory results could be 
obtained by insisting on the proper main- 
tenance of car engines. 

Another recent measure is Operation 
Fuel Switch; under this scheme industrial 
users of fuel oil (which has a high sulphur 


hot weather during which Los Angeles 
is particularly prone to smog—and during 
which it had no smog this year, the first 
time the switch was in effect; in the 
winter months fuel oil can be used except 
when there is a threat of serious smog. 

Los Angeles’s experience is being drawn 
upon by other American cities which are 
facing similar, even if not such acute, 
problems of air pollution; it has been 
estimated that there are 9,500 such com- 
munities and that only about 2,000 have 
ordinances dealing with the difficulty. 
Attempts at regulating air pollution centre 
mainly on smoke abatement but they 
range from control of incinerators in 
apartment houses in New York to perfume 
used to mask diesel fumes from buses in 
Cleveland. 

The United States Public Health Ser- 
vice takes samples of air to determine 
where it is dirtiest and several private 
groups are studying the effects of pollu- 
tion, not only on the health of people and 
animals but also on plants. The chemical 
industry shares with oil refineries the onus 
of being the principal culprits, according 
to popular opinion at least, and in com- 
mon with other industries is spending 
large sums on research and control, partly 
as a public relations project. Altogether 
it is calculated that damage from air 
pollution costs the country anything from 
$4 billion to $7.5 billion a year. 
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NEW LONG-RANGE INTERCONTINENTAL 


TW/A BOEING 707 


On November 24 TWA introduces the new Long Range Boeing 707 Intercontinental — the 
world’s fastest and largest Jetliner — only 7$ hours non-stop London to New York. Leave 
London 5 p.m., arrive New York 7.30 p.m. Cocktails with your friends in Mayfair — dinner 
in Manhattan! Just a few restful, luxurious hours in the air and you're there, non-stop. 
Your return flight New York - London takes only 6 hours 25 minutes! And if you're going 
beyond New York fly on TWA’s mighty Jet fleet, again non-stop, coast to coast or to 
America’s major cities. Choose De Luxe or Thrifty Economy Service. 





For Reservations see your Travel Agent or call TWA 


200 Piccadilly, London, W.1. TRAfaigar 1234 or Manchester, BLAckfriars 4649 


MORE PASSENGERS CARRIED MORE MILES 
THAN ANY OTHER WORLDWIDE AIRLINE 
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Burroughs make a full range of business equipment—that’s 
why, whatever the size of your business, there’sa Burroughs 
system exactly fitting your needs. 

Burroughs forward-looking design and precision engineer- 
ing ensure that each machine, in each class, has all the ver- 
satility and the advanced automatic features required by 
today’s modern accounting methods. 

Whether your business calls for an adding machine, an 
accounting machine, or a large electronic computer, you 
can be sure that a Burroughs machine will give you the right 
answers—faster, easier, andata big saving in operating cost. 

Your local Burroughs man is available now to demon- 
strate how you can streamline your accounting with 
Burroughs data processing equipment. Or write to: 

Burroughs Adding Machine Ltd., 
Avon House, 356-366 Oxford Street, 
London, W.1. Tel: Hype Park 9861 


Burroughs 4) 
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New Burroughs Shuttle-Carriage 
Adding Machine —for vertical and 
shuttle listing work on tape or 


wide forms—easy, speedy, flexible. 


New Burroughs Sensitronic with 
Automatic Reader—electronic 
accounting machine providing 
ledger-keeping with visible 
record and magnetic storage. 
Trial balancing made completely 
automatic when linked to auto 
reader with individual form 
handling. 


New Burroughs 220 Electronic 
Computer System—the most 
complete electronic data 
processing system 

in production today. 
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that it is the only carrier operating across the Pacific, domestic or 
foreign, which has been confined to the far western gateways. 

Secondly, Pan American wants permission to operate to western 
as well as eastern Australia, in accordance with the bilateral agree- 
ment between the United States and Australia. Pan American 
reports that it has had difficulty routing its passengers to the west 
of Australia, and therefore has not been able to sell all the space 
available on its existing route; it contends that Australian 
favouritism toward Qantas and BOAC can be overcome only by 
giving Pan American access to western Australia. 


Caribbean Fever 


N two successive weekly press conferences the President has 
I confessed to being puzzled and concerned by new outbreaks 
of anti-Americanism in the Caribbean—last week in Panama, 
which celebrated its Independence Day by attacking the American 
Embassy, before that in Cuba, where Seftor Castro, the revolu- 
tionary leader, whipped up feeling by accusing the United States of 
complicity in the “bombing ” of Havana. The United States is 
the mainspring of both countries’ economies: it pays Panama 
nearly $2 million a year in return for rights over the Canal Zone, 
less than the Panamanians want but almost ten times the amount 
originally agreed, and it buys about a third of its sugar from Cuba 
at a premium price ; the so-called “sugar subsidy” amounts to 
about $190,000 a year. Yet it is American policy to turn the other 
cheek, partly because it does not want to chill relations with Latin 
America as a whole, which have been growing warmer, partly 
because retaliation might lead to economic and political chaos. 

The United States cannot afford to placate Cuba by withdrawing 
the embargo on the shipment of arms to the Caribbean imposed 
in March, 1958, when General Batista was still in power, or by 
relaxing its efforts to persuade European countries not to allow 
such shipments. There is too much risk of quite small consign- 
ments encouraging Cuba and the Dominican Republic to leap at 
each other’s throats and thus to set the Caribbean ablaze. But 
Washington has ordered a firm watch to be kept on the 
200 airports and airstrips in Florida which, at its southern- 
most point, is less than 100 miles from Cuba. Arms 
running from Florida was a commonplace when the Castro 
forces were battling their way to power and the United 
States, after this experience, might have moved sooner 
to prevent political refugees from the Castro regime—not 
all of them Batista men by any means—from using the same 
springboard. The United States has also arrested Major Diaz 
Lanz, the former head of the Cuban Air Force, whom Sefior Castro 
wishes to bring back to face a charge of murder growing out of 
the leaflet raid on Havana and has warned Cuban refugees that a 
government-in-exile will not be allowed on American soil. 

Such concessions may ease the important discussions which 
must take place soon on compensation for American property now 
being seized in Cuba. The Institute of Agrarian Reform, 
which is trying to break up large holdings, has seized about 
75,000 acres of land on which American companies (including the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, the largest concessionaire) had 
mineral or oil rights; sugar properties are also threatened. But 
unless Cuba pays adequate compensation for seized property, Con- 
gress may respond by transferring part of the Cuban sugar quota 
to friendlier Latin American countries or to domestic producers— 
although it is plain enough that economic hardship would only 
Strengthen the influence of the Communists in Cuba which 
Congress fears so much. Unfortunately by his own extravagant 
language and by the revival of his notorious military courts Sefior 
Castro is fast destroying the remains of the sympathy which 
American liberals once felt for his cause. 
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EHIND the suspended strikes in steel and on the docks looms 
B a third, on the railways, which employ in all 800,000 men, 
far more than the 500,000 involved in the steel strike. A three- 
year moratorium on changes in wages and working rules ended at 
the beginning of this month. Long before then the carriers began 
to take their case to the country in big advertisements which charge 
that featherbedding, payment for work either not done at all or 
not needing to be done, costs the railways $500 million a year which 
ought to be spent on overdue capital improvements. Unlike the 
steel companies the railways are not riding high on record profits. 
The steel strike has prevented them from bettering last year’s 
earnings—the lowest in a decade because of the recession—and 
the competition from road and air transport, which has robbed the 
railways of so much of their business, prevents them from passing 
higher costs on to the consumer. None of the other industries 
now making a stand against wasteful work rules has a sharper 
incentive for doing so. 

Among the horrible examples given by the carriers is a nine-hour 
run for which the fireman and engineer earn over four days’ basic 
pay because the standard “ basic day ” was fixed at 100 miles for 
goods trains and 150 miles for passenger trains in 1920 when 
speeds averaged 20 miles or less an hour. Other targets are the 
fireman, who on most trains has no fire to tend, the men who must 
stand by idle while self-propelling machinery is being used, and 
other restrictive practices. Such anachronisms affect only the 
200,000 operating employees, but for some men and some unions 
—the firemen for example—they are a matter of economic life or 
death. Once the aristocrats of labour, the railwaymen have seen 
§00,000 jobs disappear in the last decade. The unions contend 
that the examples chosen to make the employers’ case are excep- 
tional and that, if the rules need modernising, so do methods of 
fixing wages ; operating employees receive no expenses when they 
have to spend nights away from home, no holiday or overtime pay. 

The railways have met the demands of the 23 operating and 
non-operating unions for a rise in pay with a proposal for a cut 
of 15 cents an hour, but relief from onerous work rules would 
be worth a rise. There is likely to be plenty of time, if there is 
the will, for negotiation. The Railway Labour Act, which until 
the war was regarded as a model of its kind, contains no provision 
for the use of injunctions against strikes and is capable of spinning 
out negotiations until February or March. By then, if the steel 
strike is settled, the railways may be too busy making up for lost 
profits to want a strike of their own. But if they are still standing 
firm they have, for the first time, insurance against strikes affecting 
less than half the industry. They reason, correctly, that a larger 
shut-down would bring decisive intervention from Congress. 
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FOREIGN TRADE OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


In September imports, 
continuing this year’s ris- 
ing trend, reached an all- 
time high. But these 
figures were somewhat 
inflated, as were those for 
exports, by advance ship- 
ments in anticipation of 
the dock strike which was 
then expected in October. 
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Think of a product in steel and there’s almost certainly a GKN 
company that makes it. Think of a service to do with steel 
and there’s very probably a GKN company that can provide it. 


Many companies in the Group offer both—products and services. 


G.K.N. Reinforcements Ltd., is one of them. 


As its name implies, this company produces high tensile 

reinforcing bars and fabrics. And, in addition to supplying the steel 
for reinforced concrete structures, it also designs them. 

For the largest shell concrete dome in Europe and, more exotically, 
for the dome over Baghdad Railway Station, G.K.N. Reinforcements 


carried out the designs and produced the steel. 


Products need’ people to make them; services need people to 
provide them ; people with intelligence, 


initiative and individuality. For them, the opportunities within 
the GKN Group are not merely exceptional, 


they’re virtually limitless. 


THE (Ej K4N GROUP OF COMPANIES 


FOR ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING IN STEEL 


GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LTD. 


(HEAD OFFICE ) LONDON WORKS, SMETHWICK 40, STAFFS. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 








SEKOU TOURE, President of the 
M. new west African republic of 
Guinea, is making his first state visits 
since his country broke with France a 
year ago, and it is significant that he 
should have chosen Washington, London 
and Bonn. (He is in London now.) 
He heads one of the most unpredictable of the “ uncommitted ” 
Afro-Asian states. In the elaborate west African pattern of 
possibilities, ideals and conflicts, in which almost nothing is 
impossible, the success of his little country may well be crucial. 

In terms of administrative and technical manpower, and of the 
development of resources, Guinea was totally unprepared for 
independence. The French had pursued no concerted policy of 
Africanisation either of the administration or of private trade, and 
when they left they withdrew practically everything. There were, 
for example, no magistrates or judges, no meteorological experts. 
and scarcely any arms. Nevertheless, Guinea did have one very 
important asset—a highly efficient party structure. The Parti 
Démocratique de Guinée (PDG) is the Guinea section of the old 
Rassemblement Démocratique Africain, which until comparatively 
recently united African nationalist movements throughout French 
Africa. In Guinea, the PDG developed a distinctive dynamism of 
its own ; and this was reflected in the fact that Guinea, alone in 
French Africa, chose independence when it was offered by General 
de Gaulle in September, 1958. 

Guinea is by design a one-party state. In the words of M. Sekou 
Touré: “ The party is higher than the state.” Government policy 
is ultimately decided by a 17-member politbureau, elected every 
five years by delegates from regional committees. These regional 
committees are in turn elected by delegates from the 4,300 village 
committees into which the country is divided. Thus the polit- 
bureau, the supreme organ of the party, is indirectly elected by 
the party membership. The National Assembly, regional councils 
and local councils are elected directly, but the ministers or heads 
of departments are appointed by the president in his capacity as 
secretary-general of the party, and they are therefore primarily 
responsible to the party. The minister of the interior appoints 
to each region an executive officer known as a commandant. Thus 
policy is decided by the politbureau, enacted by the legislative 
assembly and executed by the ministers, 

It is clear that the real power in Guinea rests with the party. 
In effect, the elections in which non-party members may vote are 
no more than a formality, since it is only the PDG that puts up 
candidates. This system of “ centralised democracy ” is inevitably 
likened to the political regimes of eastern Europe. The impression 
is strengthened by frequent use of Marxist language and dialectics 
by party officials everywhere. M. Sekou Touré’s four and a half- 
hour address to the last party congress clearly revealed his Marxist 
training, though his analysis was by no means orthodox. Judged 
by these features alone, the system seems dangerously intolerant 
of opposition or deviation. 

On the other hand, there is at present no sign of opposition 
to the party, nor is there any sign of suppression of opinion. The 
police are very much in the background, ‘there is no imprisonment 





M. Sekou Toure’s Democracy 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN GUINEA 


without trial, and the only court empowered to deal with political 
offences has never been used. At the moment there appears to 
be both genuine consent -and firm authority. How is it 
achieved? The official answer is that while the party itself cannot 
be changed, both its policy and its personnel are the creatures 
of the people. Every major decision of the politbureau is derived 
from the discussions and resolutions of party committees and 
congresses. Thus the public execution of thieves is said to have 
been introduced in response to popular pressure, and is justified 
by the government almost entirely on this ground. In theory, there- 
fore, the party is democratic in its internal management. The 
practice remains an open question. 

At the moment, however, the overwhelming impression in Guinea 
is of enthusiastic unity. In face of dire shortages of trained 
manpower and capital last year, improvisation was essential. 
Barristers practising in Conakry were immediately made magistrates 
in place of departed French officials. The only capital that could 
be mobilised was that latent in the under-employed population. 
Roads were constructed to connect villages, trees planted to prevent 
deforestation, schools and dispensaries planned and built—all by 
the local people and all of it unpaid. This became known as the 
programme of investissement humain, and it is now being 
organised by the party on a regional and even a national scale. 


HE government is following a policy of economic development 

through the strict control of resources. The Comptoir 
Guinéen du Commerce Extérieur was set up after independence 
as a state trading organisation with the sole right of import and 
export. In addition, it has the monopoly of such commodities as 
rice, flour, sugar, cement, beer and matches, most of which are 
sold at a controlled price throughout the country. The govern- 
ment claims that these steps were necessary in view of the un- 
certainty threatened by political and price speculation by the large 
expatriate trading organisations. Whether or not this is justified, the 
effect is that private trading is very much on the defensive. As 
more and more commodities are made the subject of trade agree- 
ments by the government, the trading companies have less and 
less choice as to where they will buy their goods. Most of them 
continue to operate apparently only in the hope that the Comptoir 
will prove too expensive an experiment, since it is reputed to be 
working at a heavy loss. 

Large companies exploiting the country’s mineral resources are 
still mainly unaffected by the new regime. Agreements with the 
government guarantee their conditions of operation, and imports 
are not interfered with. At present this is a convenient arrange- 
ment for Guinea. For instance, the big international bauxite con- 
sortium, known as Fria (in which the capital is held in the 
following proportions: USA 48.5 per cent, France 26.5, Britain 10, 
Switzerland 10 and Germany 5), pays in taxes of various kinds 
the equivalent of roughly a quarter of the annual budget. And 
when the alumina comes into production in January, it will provide 
a valuable source of foreign exchange. 

The official economic policies are being pursued everywhere 
with vigour and an almost puritanical self-sacrifice. A self-imposed 
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wage freeze by the trade unions is matched by a total lack of 
ostentatious spending by ministers and officials. The wife of one 
minister is an over-worked midwife in the crowded hospital at 
Conakry. Corruption is severely punished at all levels in the party 
and the government. Nevertheless, these programmes for develop- 
ment and control require resources of both capital and manpower 
far greater than Guinea can muster on its own. It has had to 
jook beyond its borders. 

Trade agreements have been signed in the following chrono- 
logical sequence: East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Russia, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Morocco and Britain. Signed in principle, but 
not yet arranged in detail, is an agreement with France covering 
trade, cultural relations and technical assistance. The sequence 
of agreements tells its own story: the East stepped in with alacrity 
to fill the gap left by the French withdrawal. But trade agreements 
presuppose something to trade in. Some of those with east Europe 
represent little more than an undertaking to buy as much as 
possible up to a certain figure. But at present Guinea’s needs far 
outstrip its capacity to export. It has little to offer the East apart 
from comparatively small quantities of coffee, groundnuts, bananas, 
diamonds and citrus fruits. Bauxite will be an important export 
when the Fria scheme comes into operation, but its entire output 
is in private western hands. 

Like many newly independent countries, Guinea is suspicious 
of outright gifts. “There are no gifts in the world—everyone 
expects a price, and we would rather pay it in cash” was the view 
of a senior official in the department of external trade. Only 
three outright gifts have been accepted. The Czechs provided 
such basic necessities as arms, medical supplies and agricultural 

implements which had 
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and rice, and the 
Chinese rice, when 
famine was threatened 
by crop failures and 
trade _ dislocation. 
Both these shipments 
arrived on the same 
COFFEE ce ly reas day. Two large loans 
BAUXITE 4 \ en? have been negotiated. 
LIBERIA AU’ The first, a loan of 
£10 million from 
Ghana, is repayable at 2 per cent over ten years. The second, from 
Russia, was for 140 million roubles at 2} per cent, repayable over 
12 years. Long-term agreements have been signed with Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland and Hungary for the construction of factories, flour 
mills and other small projects, all of them partly credit-financed. 

Guinea’s greatest need is perhaps for technical and administra- 
tive assistance. Yet foreign experts are accepted with the utmost 
caution. Both western and eastern missions complain of suspicion 
and reserve. There seems to be little foundation for the belief 
that Guinea swarms with experts, technicians and officials from 
eastern Europe ; and the only foreigners working within the 
government administration are two or three Frenchmen. On the 
other hand, two out of every three Guineans studying overseas 
are in eastern Europe. 

It is difficult to assess the political significance of the economic 
ties that Guinea has built up. But two things are clear. First, 
in the position in which it found itself after independence, Guinea 
had either to be reconciled to stagnation if not chaos, or to seek 
aid where it could get it. The West offered little or nothing ; the 
East offered as much as Guinea was prepared to take. Secondly, 
under M. Sekou Touré Guinea is highly unlikely to fall under the 
dominance of the Soviet block. Independence is stil? a new and 
shining asset and Guinea is not prepared to relinquish it. Further- 
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more, M. Sekou Touré knows that if he were to align himself with 
Russia he would lose all hope of influence with his west African 
neighbours. The question, of course, is whether he can hold his 
position in the face of growing contact with east Europe and China. 
There are signs that some of his lieutenants are not as firmly 
uncommitted as he is. His difficulties could be considerably 
eased by more generous treatment from the West. 


Sudan's Divided Army 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN KHARTOUM 


Waa spectacular was needed to rouse public confidence 
in the Sudan’s military junta before it celebrated its first 
birthday in power next week. The signing of the Nile waters 
agreement in Cairo on Sunday seemed to fill the bill, but within 
24 hours there were armed clashes in Khartoum as a young officer, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ali Hamid, led yet another mutiny. 

This is the fourth attempted coup—the first two in March were 
successful—in a year of army rule and it shows all too clearly the 
dangers of military meddling in politics. Once the generals start 
and the brigadiers follow, when will the colonels and the captains 
move on the capital? While the Sudanese junta has economic 
recovery and the Nile agreement to its credit, the army’s ranks 
are sadly divided and there is little public confidence in the regime, 
either among the townsmen who hoped for reform or the tribesmen 
who sought stability. 

Ali Hamid, this week’s rebel, is no hotheaded revolutionary. He 
was one of the most favoured young officers when Generals Abboud 
and Abdel Wahab came to power in the original November take- 
over. Sent as military representative in the ministry of information, 
he hoped to rally popular support from the press, but soon found 
official policy was to view the press with suspicion. He clashed 
with his civilian chief who, moving from parliament clerk to military 
propagandist, had all the abilities of the Vicar of Bray. Since then 
Ali Hamid, who is pro-British and plays a good game of polo, 
has nursed his grievances as an instructor at the Infantry School 
in Omdurman from which he emerged early on Monday at the 
head of mutinous troops. The strict censorship which has been 
in existence for a year has not allowed much news of Monday’s 
clash to filter out, but there is no reason to believe that the rebels 
aimed at anything more than a reshuffle of the junta, the removal 
of its strongest figure, Brigadier Hassan Beshir, and some freedom 
of speech, assembly and association. 

The army first came to power a year ago at a time when one 
coalition was collapsing and another was about to be formed. The 
new one, between Umma, the political expression of the Mahdi’s 
tribal following, and the National Unionist Party led by a former 
prime minister, Ismail el-Azhari, was likely to give the stability 
which the old one had failed to provide. Instead the generals took 
over and the pad of parliament, which softens the blows of sudden 
change, was lost. In March and again in May sudden changes 
were attempted within the army but, at the sacrifice of discipline, 
matters were settled without a shot being fired. In March two 
brigadiers forced their way into the junta and expelled the former 
strong man, General Abdel Wahab. 

In May another march on Khartoum, this time led by colonels, 
was Called off at the last minute. After the brigadiers and the 
colonels involved had been brought to trial, a trial of great dignity 
and full publicity, and had been imprisoned or dismissed, Brigadier 
Hassan Beshir emerged as the army’s new strong man. It also 
became clear that he would not tolerate any more indisciplined 
moves and that the next coup, if it came, would be resisted. 

This has now happened and the army celebrates its first anniver- 
sary in power with blood on its hands. It also has widespread 
civil disaffection to face. Only last week a request for the restoration 
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of trade union rights led to the dismissal of over 200 railway 
workers and an expression of student opinions caused the 
university to shut down. Detention without trial, a muzzled press 
and the ever-present special policeman have alienated what good 
will there might have been towards the regime among the vocal 


elements. 


Despite this lack of sympathy for the regime as a whole, there 
is respect for General Abboud who, fifteen years older than the 





American 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN THE PYRENEES 


VER since the intrusion of railway 
E sidings and a gasworks into the 
famous Pyrenean panorama at Pau, 
described by Lamartine as “la plus belle 
vue de terre,” Saint-Gaudens, fifty miles 
to the east and precisely halfway between 
Atlantic and Mediterranean, has been 
grooming itself, if not for the succession 
to that royal city, at least for viceregal 
status. Its smart tree-lined boulevards 
offer a balcony view of a parade of peaks 
ranging from Bigorre to Ariége. The 
town’s brochures wax lyrical over its 
unspoiled views, limpid waters and pure, 
invigorating air. They were printed 
before the summer of 1959. 

France is short of wood-pulp for both 
civil and military purposes* and in 1955 
was urged by its allies to increase its out- 
put; the central Pyrenees, blessed with 
abundant beech forests, water, natural gas 
and hydro-electric power, seemed the 
obvious place to put a pulp mill. 
American capital, governmental and 
private (Parsons & Whittemore), was 
made available and a company was 
formed—La Cellulose d’Aquitaine. 

A British “Formica” factory had 
brought new life and prosperity to 
Quillan, in the eastern Pyrenees ; a pulp 
mill seemed likely to do as much for the 
central-Pyrenean town lucky enough to 
acquire it—and battle was joined for the 
privilege. At first, the gods favoured 
Muret, home of the socialist ex-President 
Vincent Auriol. But the people of Muret 
had recently disgraced themselves by 
putting an end to twenty somnolent years 
of Socialist municipal rule and electing a 
right-wing town council headed by a 
dissident Radical, M. Jacques Douzans ; 
and the Radical and Socialist party hier- 
archies—influential, respectively, at the 
defence ministry and in the departmental 
(county) council—appear to have decided 
to punish Muret by supporting the claims 
of its nearest rival, Radical Saint-Gaudens. 


* France imports 700,000 tons of wood-pulp 
annually, chiefly from Scandinavia. 

** Cost of the mill, $11 million. Projected 
output 45,000 tons of wood-pulp a year. 


The Odoriferous 
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The merchants and municipality of Saint- 
Gaudens (pop. 8,000) rejoiced ; property 
values soared. A high-powered American 
cellulose expert came to live in the town, 
and the mill** took shape. 

A few disloyal spirits grumbled that it 
need not have been sited in the -lovely 
valley beneath the town’s main boulevard, 
but municipal supporters saw no harm in 
having so magnificent an electoral asset 
conspicuously in view. The villagers of 
Miramont, down in the valley, got little 
sympathy when they complained that the 
mill was noisy. “ Paysans!” sniffed the 
bourgeois Saint-Gaudinois. It was an 
ominous white cloud, at first no bigger 
than a man’s hand, that wilted the pre- 
vailing euphoria. It squatted in the still 
air over the mill like a visitor from deep 
space, and grew. One afternoon it 
obscured the smog-free town’s favourite 
peak and angry voices were raised in the 
boulevard cafés. Then someone noticed 
that the majestic Garonne was discoloured 
below the mill, and fishermen reported 
that thousands—indeed (they were, after 
all, fishermen) tens of thousands—of 
trout were being poisoned. Local sociétés 
de péche resounded with insurrectionary 
talk. Villagers whose water supply 
comes from the Garonne were advised by 
their mayors to drink nothing but Vichy 
and wine and send La Cellulose their 
bills. At this point La Cellulose played 
its ace. 

An English teacher at the high school 
excitedly called his pupils to the open 
classroom window and urged them to take 
a deep breath. “This,” he explained, “ is 
what England smells like on a Sunday 
morning when ten million open fires are 
smoking and ten million housewives are 
boiling cabbage.” A little later, to the 
English smog-and-boiled-cabbage smell 
were added a seasoning of hydrogen 
sulphide and a soupgon of rotting garlic. 
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other senior officers, has done his best to keep the army togethe 
by conciliation and compromise. Now he is faced with the diff. 
cult task of leading the army back to barracks and allowing fy 
some form of popular participation in government. Neither he no, 
many of his.colleagues seek power for its own sake, but the firg 
step away from power, hard to make even from strength, has been 
made much harder by this week’s upsets. Yet only by broadening 
the base of rule can General Abboud avoid more military upheavals 
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The resultant potpourri imposed itself on 
an area twenty miles across. 

Tourists in four declining spas in the 
district hurriedly paid their bills and fled. 
Property values plummeted. Municipal 
supporters urged that more trees be 
planted to make the mill less conspicuous. 
In Muret, Mayor Douzans_ expressed 
sympathy with the wretched Saint- 
Gaudinois and drew attention to his own 
foresight in having avoided attracting the 
mill to that town. Anti-Americanism, 
never far from the surface, raised its head. 
(“ The Americans imposed the mill on us 
because they don’t want to poison their 
own towns.”) The Socialists, disunited 
and dormant since M. Mollet’s conver- 
sion to Gaullisme, pounced on _ the 
“scandal” with pathetic glee and 
defeated the Radical mayor of Saint- 
Gaudens, who would otherwise have had 
a walkover, in a departmental council 
by-election. Warming up, they pointed 
out that under the Fourth Republic they 
could at least have ventilated the region’s 
grievance in parliament; under the 
present system citizens might be forced 
to take direct action and attack the mill 
with “ plastic.” 

This was a telling blow. On October 
15th the Prefect of Haute-Garonne 
threatened La Cellulose with all the fury 
of the Fifth Republic if, within three 
months, it had not solved its pollution 
problems and surrounded itself with 
soundproof screens. La Cellulose in- 
formed the local press hopefully that it 
might be possible to transform the 
“boiled cabbage” part of the smell into 
“some kind of toilet-soap odour.” 
“ Autrement dit,’ commented the general 
public, “¢a sentira comme un bordel.” 
The mill’s American expert shook his 
head sadly. “It’s not such a bad odour, 
surely. In my old firm we called it the 
bread-and-butter odour.” 
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Picture on silk 


The tatami-maker, cross-legged, weaving his sweet-smelling rush mats. The 
lantern-painter, plying a bright-charged brush. Quaint wooden kokeshi dolls 
—and rich-costumed Kyoto puppets. Pottery and painted fans. Lacquer 
work and satsuma. Even in modern, industry-teeming Japan, the traditional 
arts apply. And not least in the manufacture of silk . . . the heavy, natural 
silk of the East. Despite the competition of synthetic fibres, silk production 
is still an important industry in Japan—and the production of mulberry leaves, 
sole food of the silkworm, is important for many farmers. Field after field 
is fringed by its row of mulberry bushes, and the crop ranks eighth in order 
in Japanese agriculture. 

But what is food for one wanted insect is food also for the unwanted: 
mulberry leaves are equally as attractive to destructive pests as they are to 
silkworms, and until recently it was estimated that some 10% of the entire 
crop was lost annually to a variety of insects, particularly the voracious larvae 
of the mulberry pyralid moth (Margaronia pyloalis Walker). Many of these 
leaf-eating pests attack right up to harvest-time, and for fear of destroying 
the silkworms also, insecticides which might leave toxic residues cannot be 
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(Margaronia pyloalis Walker) 


used. ‘Shikata ga nai’, the Japanese farmers used to say philosophically. 
‘There is nothing one can do about it.’ 

Today, however, the picture on silk has changed. Tests with Phosdrin, 
Shell’s important and new systemic insecticide, have shown that not only 
can a complete and rapid kill of the pyralid moth be obtained with concen- 
trations as low as 0.025% to 0.05%, but that the mulberry leaves can be 
fed perfectly safely to the silkworms within five days of application. Phosdrin 
not only kills quickly—it is itself quickly dissipated into harmless compounds. 
This new Shell pesticide has a vast potential use on crops in all parts of the 
world threatened with close-to-harvest infestation. 


Phosdrin 


Trade Mark 


Have you a pest problem? Between them, Phosdrin, endrin, aldrin, dieldrin, 
D-D and Nemagon offer control of virtually every significant pest. 


Issued by Shell International Chemical Company Limited 
and Bataafse Internationale Chemie Mij. N.V. 

For further information consult your Shell Company 

(in the U.K. apply to Shell Chemical Company Limited) 





Cat's lick 


Not every kind of dirt can be dissolved—or licked away—by traditional 
methods of cleaning. Nor, where garments are concerned, is wet cleaning 
always the answer. Many common forms of ‘soil’—such as oil and grease—are 
insoluble in water and so cannot be removed by water alone. But hydrocarbon 
solvents will remove them. And solvents of this sort are the basis of modern 
dry-cleaning techniques. Each year, many thousands of tons of Shell-produced, 
high-quality hydrocarbon solvents are used by dry-cleaners throughout the 
world. 

Yet, strange as it may sound, even in dry-cleaning, water is still wanted. To 
cope with water-soluble stains which hydrocarbon solvents cannot disperse, 
Shell-produced dry-cleaning ‘aids’ are now in general use in the industry. 
These ‘aids’ enable a trace of water to be dispersed throughout the solvent, 
with the result that the cleaning process can cope with all kinds of ‘soil’, both 
soluble and insoluble in water. 

Have you a chemicals problem, a chemicals need ? Call on Shell. Solvents are 
only one group in a vast and diverse range of industrial chemicals which meet 
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virtually every need. Ask your Shell Company about Shell plastics, detergents, 
resins, glycols. Base chemicals and additives, synthetic glycerine, synthetic 
rubber. Shell chemicals serve every industry. 


Shell Solvents 


The Shell solvent range covers not only the hydrocarbon series serving many 
extraction industries, dry-cleaning, paints, polishes, printing-inks and rubber 
—to name only a few—but a wide series of chemical solvents embracing 
ketones (acetone, methyl ethyl ketone and methyl isobutyl ketone), alcohols 
and ethers. In each and every case—as you would expect from Shell—purity 
and chemical stability are exceptional, and the products are manufactured to 
extremely close specification limits. 


CHEMICALS 
SS Issued by Shell International Chemical Company Limited 
and Bataafse Internationale Chemie Mij. N.V. 
For further information consult your Shell Compan) 
(in the U.K., apply to Shell Chemical Company Limited). 
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Ceylonese out for Blood 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN COLOMBO 


AVING narrowly survived the no-confidence motion in parlia- 
ment last week, Mr Dahanayake returned to “Temple 
Trees,” the prime minister’s residence, where a protective wall is 
now being hurriedly built and where army pill-boxes blot the 
lawns, to announce that he would not advise a dissolution 
a day earlier than April, 1961. This was more a pathetic act of 
defiance than a sign of self-confidence. He is badly trapped and 
he knows it. 

He called the previous night’s debate a “ terrible indictment.” 
He was right. He and a group of his ministers were accused of a 
political conspiracy against their murdered leader, Mr Bandara- 
naike. Cunningly, the Opposition left it in doubt where conspiracy 
ended and murder began, but the public promptly provided the 
necessary mental inter-connections. The debate was no debate 
but a trial, and when it was over the public had given their verdict. 
For this Mr Dahanayake has only himself to blame. 

Mr Bandaranaike died on September 26th. Overnight, he was 
deified ; and even today, hundreds of peasants visit his grave every 
day, burning incense and offering flowers as if it were a Buddhist 
shrine. Mr Dahanayake expected to inherit this tremendous fund 
of sympathy and good will. He played the role of the humble heir. 
Feigning awe at the greatness thrust upon him, he sang the praises 
of the man he had once described as a “ fascist born and bred.” 
(His favourite designation for Bandaranaike today is “‘ Bodhisatva,” 
that is, a saint on the way to Buddhahood.) But the people soon 
wearied of his verbal extravagances and apparent reluctance to act 
firmly in investigating the murder. They were in a mood for blood. 
The delay in making arrests bred suspicion and doubt, and within 
aweek the country was convulsed with rumour. 

The government got panicky. Mr Dahanayake clamped down, 
upon a press which had given him a fairer deal than it had ever 
given Mr Bandaranaike, a draconian censorship under which it 
was not possible to comment, even favourably, on a central school 
or the public works department. He tried to speak to the nation 
through Radio Ceylon, but it served him ill. When it broadcast a 
truncated version of a Manchester Guardian leader-which con- 
tained a few lines favourable to the government, the press openly 
flouted the censorship and published the article in full. Radio 
Ceylon was never believed again. The two weeks of censorship 
encouraged scurrilous pamphleteers and ballad writers, and con- 
firmed the belief that the new prime minister had something to 
re He quickly capitulated, but the damage had already been 
one. 

He has temporarily contained the dissatisfaction within the 
government’s own ranks over the conduct of the murder inquiry. 
He has said that it would be improper to take any action against 
Mr de Zoysa, the finance minister, because he is now representing 
Ceylon at the Commonwealth parliamentary conference in Aus- 
tralia. But in the face of an aggressive opposition, a divided 
Cabinet, an unfriendly press and a suspicious public, Mr Daha- 
nayake’s chances of survival seem poor. 

Elections now. would favour the leader of the Opposition, Dr 
N. M. Perera, and his Trotskyist party. Handling the situation 
with uncanny skill, Dr Perera has stolen the initiative from the 
tejuvenated right-wing United National party led by the ex-prime 
minister, Mr Dudley Senanayake. His agitation has been so beauti- 
fully timed that many people believe every step taken by the 
government and every concession to public opinion was the result 
of his efforts. He, too, has chosen to wear the mantle of Bandara- 
naike, and it seems to sit so well on his respectably socialist 
shoulders that he can claim to be the legitimate heir and denounce 
Mr Dahanayake as a usurper. The present ministers are not 
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Mr Bandaranaike’s caretakers, he says, they are his undertakers. 

The reaction against political priests that has followed the 
assassination of Mr Bandaranaike by a Buddhist priest has also 
benefited Dr Perera. These priests had spearheaded the campaign 
against his party when it opposed the bill to make Sinhalese the 
only official language. His party is also the only Sinhalese-led one 
in which the minorities have any confidence ; and it is the best- 
disciplined party in Ceylon, with great influence over the working 
class and an intellectual appeal to the youth. 


The German Voice 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


T is now the turn of broadcasting to undergo the reappraisal 
I to which the sovereign west Germans are subjecting most of 
the arrangements once made for them by more or less avuncular 
occupying powers. It is an agonising reappraisal all right, and may 
yet go all the wordy way to the constitutional court at Karlsruhe. 
The combat in parliament was due to open on November 13th 
with the submission to the Bundesrat (the upper house, composed 
of representatives of the ten Land governments) of the draft of 
a federal radio law that would end the present broadcasting mono- 
poly of the Linder. The Land governments contend that the 
innovations contained 
in the draft law would 
infringe the cultural 
sovereignty ~ allotted 
them under the Federal 
Republic’s basic law. 
The ghost of a regi- 
mented Reichsrund- 
funk, swaying com- 
pliantly to a master- 
mind’s tune, has not 
been altogether laid. 

Nobody __ seriously 
disputes that the time 
has come to make some, } } 
changes. Althougl : a \ SAARLAND 
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in general cumbersome, 
complacent, and nation- 
ally inadequate. As 
many as nine com- 
panies cater for the fifteen million listening and three million 
television sets in western Germany. Two operate in what used 
to be the British zone—the West German Radio and the North 
German Radio ; the first is directed from Cologne, the second 
from Hamburg. In the former American zone there are four— 
the Bavarian (Munich), the South German (Stuttgart), the Hesse 
(Frankfurt), and Radio Bremen. The French-born station at 
Baden-Baden still operates as the South-West Radio. Radio 
Saarland is a comparative newcomer. Lastly, there is Radio 
Free Berlin. 

Except for Radio Free Berlin, which is subsidised on the strength 
of its outpost duties, all these companies pay their way wholly 
out of the licence fees of 2 and 5 marks collected monthly by the 
postman from owners of listening and television sets. After they 
have paid the federal post office for its various technical services, 
the companies have a total sum of DM 400 million (£34 million) 
a year between them to work with. But since each company’s 
revenue is determined by the populousness of the Land it is serving, 
some companies are much richer than others. The West German 
Radio, for instance, tightly clutching the Ruhr plum in the 
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licensing pie, is in the gratifying position of being reproached for 
“ hoarding ” unspent income that it is estimated to have accumu- 
lated to a sum in the region of DM 8o million (£6.8 million). As 
far as sound broadcasting is concerned, complaints of insufficient 
competition would probably be unjustified if all the programmes 
transmitted were audible everywhere. They are not. As for tele- 
vision, the broadcasting companies are at present sworn to joint 
production. They transmit virtually the same programme, passing 
the viewer in the course of an evening from one Land studio to 
another. A system that maintains studios, transmitters and all 
necessary staff at nine different headquarters in the Republic, to 
produce only a single programme, is obviously extravagant and 
unlikely to be working with the maximum of efficiency, either on 
the stage or behind the scenes. 

A much more deeply felt objection to the present dispensation 
is raised by those who see in it a cause of further attrition of the 
damaged German national entity. Which of the nine stations can 
be expected to accept the responsibility of speaking not only for 
Federal Germany but also for Germany as a whole? The question 
is considered to be all the more pressing in face of the vigorous, 
centrally directed broadcasting of the east German Democratic 
Republic, whose sound and television programmes are beamed 
evangelically to the uncommitted countries, as well as westward. 
In the circumstances, it is scarcely surprising that advocates of 
change like to quote the dictum of Professor Charles A. Siepman, 
of New York University, on the subject of German broadcasting : 


It is questionable whether anyone other than Germany’s worst 
enemy would wish the present system to continue. 


Under the system envisaged in the government’s draft law, the 
existing nine companies in the Linder would be as free to broadcast 
in future as they have been in the past ; and it is expected that they 
would continue to do so. In addition, there would be three federal 
broadcasting organisations : 

1. The services of The German Wave (Deutsche Welle), the long- 
wave station that is already transmitting on a modest scale under 
the joint direction of the West German Radio, the Foreign Office, 
and the Federal Press Office, are to be greatly expanded at the 
public cost. In vindication of this development much is being 
made of the Democratic Republic’s five-hour daily transmissions 
to the Arab countries, compared with the German Wave’s present 
twenty minutes daily. 

2. Radio Germany (Deutschland-Funk). A long-wave station 
with the responsibility for broadcasting to the whole of Germany 
and Europe. To be financed partly from a share of the radio 
licensing revenue. Prospective headquarters: Berlin. 

3. Television Germany (Deutschland-Fernsehen). A station of 
all-German range, which will provide the public daily with an 
alternative programme. Programmes to be produced by contract- 
ing companies, with revenue from advertising. 


Reasonable as on the whole they sound, these plans, particularly 
those for television, have evoked suspicion and misgiving in many 
quarters. The Land broadcasting companies are as unhappy at the 
prospect of losing part of their income and their audiences, as are 
their governments at the prospect of having their sovereignty 
nibbled at. Uneasiness at the possible transgressions of commercial 
advertising is widespread. But, above all, it is the possibility of 
exerting political influence through federal broadcasting that is 
arousing the liveliest controversy. Had not the Christian 
Democrats been more than ten years in power, and had their 
egocentric leader shown more inclination to let some of the business 
of running the country be shared by men of other opinions, the 
government’s intentions would not be quite so suspect as they 
are now. The draft law promises “ non-party” supervision of 
federal broadcasting through boards a third of whose members 
would be appointed by the federal government, a third by the 
Land governments, and a third by politically “neutral” bodies 
such as the churches and some of the learned societies. 

But the Social Democrats, who have been left so much out of 
things at the top for so long, are not satisfied. They want both 
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federal broadcasting and federal television to be run jointly by the 
existing companies, in which they have an important say through 
their representation in Land governments. They concede the 
federal government’s right to have a commanding voice only oye, 
the rollings of The German Wave. Apparently they are resolved 
to fight it out ; and in the Bundestag they can muster enough 
strength to prevent the government obtaining the two third 
majority required for legislation involving changes in the basic 
law. Confident that by hook or crook it will eventually get its 
way, the government instructed the minister of posts and communi. 
cations as long ago as last January to start building the installations, 
They are already going up. 


Laos: The Elusive Wolf 


R HAMMARSKJOLD has gone to Laos to see things for himself 
having made it plain that he is travelling on his ow 
initiative as secretary-general of the United Nations, and not a 
anyone else’s request. His journey cannot do any harm and wil 
probably yield some quiet but constructive suggestions. But it 
would be foolish to expect too much of it, if only because Russia 
continues to oppose UN intervention in Laos, on the ground that 
two of the interested governments—China’s and north Vietnam’; 
—are not members. 

Mr Malik, the Soviet ambassador in London, called on Mr 
Profumo, Minister of State, this week, to reiterate this view and to 
repeat the familiar Soviet argument that the best way to deal with 
the Laotian situation would be to recall the international com- 
mission for Laos. This three-nation body (Poles and Canadians 
under Indian chairmanship) was set up under the 1954 Geneva 
agreements that ended the Indo-China war ; it adjourned sine die 
sixteen months ago. Mr Profumo replied that the commission 
could not be recalled since it had adjourned at the request of the 
Laotian government ; and he pointed out that there was nothing in 
the Geneva agreements to oblige Laos to act as host to the con- 
mission against its will. There is nothing new in these positions, 
and their iteration merely draws fresh attention to the deadlock 
between the British and Russian foreign offices, as “ co-chairmen” 
of the 1954 Geneva conference and custodians of the agreements. 

Mr Hammarskjéld left New York a few days after the publication 
of the report of the fact-finding sub-committee sent to Laos— 
against a Soviet veto—by the UN Security Council. To anyone 
who remembers the feverish atmosphere early in September, when 
the Laotian government complained to the council that Laos was 
being invaded from communist north Vietnam, the sub-committee’s 
report must have come as an anti-climax. Those State Department 
officials who swallowed Laotian intelligence reports at the time must 
have blushed as deeply as the Laotian officials who passed the 
reports on (the Foreign Office remained healthily sceptical through- 
out). In the event, the sub-committee failed to find evidence that 
Laos had been invaded. It did, on the other hand, find evidence 
that “‘ various degrees and kinds of support have been accorded 
to hostile elements from sources on the north Vietnamese side 
of the border.” : - .; 

Mr Phoui Sananikone’s government now finds itself in the pos!- 
tion of having cried “ wolf” without a beast in sight. But it still 
faces a formidable internal communist challenge backed from 
outside. The previous government of Prince Souvanna Phouma 
was inclined to neutralism, although it sent the international com- 
mission packing. Mr Phoui, strongly backed by the new king of 
Laos, favours near-alignment with the United States, and wil 
shortly bring the communist leader, Prince Souphanouvong, 
trial. This course, although it can be defended, is certainly fraught 
with perils. 
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formula for power -Coal 


HERE’S MORE TO Boots, the chemists, than a 

tradition of impeccable service and faultless 
etnciency. There’s a great industry with giant 
factories to turn the best obtainable raw materials 
into the enormous variety of goods that Boots sell 
in their 1310 branches. 

To produce the most effective results at the 
most economical cost, Boots begin with coal. At 
their powerhouses in Nottingham, Beeston, and 
at Airdrie in Scotland, coal is the fuel chosen 
for firing the boilers. Using the most modern 
methods of mechanical stoking and heat con- 
version, coal provides steam for works processes, 


Progressive industry 
is going forward on 





ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD 





COAL 


for generating electric power and for office and 
factory heating. 

Boots know that coal gives them maximum 
efficiency with minimum waste. They know that 
coal—mechanically stoked—burns smokelessly. 
They know that because coal is home-produced, 
supplies are assured, for Britain’s coalfields can 
supply all the coal that British industry will need 
for generations to come. 

When the question of fuel for your factory next 
comes under examination, remember Boots formula 
for power. It could mean a healthy improvement 
in your running costs. 













Here are some key facts and figures 
about Boots biggest power houses 
at Beeston and in Nottingham 


Biéetencs 9 water tube 
boilers 
Total capacity:...345,000 lbs. of steam per hour 
Maximum steam pressure:...360 Ibs. per sq. inch 
Maximum steam temperature: ............... 650 F 
Method of firing:........ Travelling grate stokers 
Annual fuel consumption:...... 63,000 tons of coal 
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Established 1853 
Foreign Exchange, Foreign Collections, 
Letters of Credit, Acceptance Credits, Securities, 
Capital Issues, Precious Metals. The Management 
is readily available to discuss or investigate any 
banking requirement at home or overseas. 


Correspondents throughout the world. 
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The Daibutsu at Kamakura 


Five 
minutes’ 
walk 


FROM THE MONUMENT 


Five minutes’ walk from the Monument 

of London could take you inside The Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation . . . and, 
for business purposes, inside Japan. 

The same walk could take you inside the 
other territories where we are established, 
We can provide you with up-to-date credit 
information and advise you on many other 
aspects of business with the Far East. 

As the largest British bank established 

by the Far East for the Far East, 

with branches in 20 countries and a network 
of agencies in all other principal trading 
centres, we are in a unique 

position to help you. 


THE 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 GRACECHURCH STREET EC3 


Branches throughout the Far East; also in New York, Hamburg and Paris 
Offices of our Subsidiary in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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Euratom’s Diminishing Target 


Europe is going cautiously on atomic power— 


for understandable reasons 


HE eclipse of Western Europe as a market for nuclear 
power on the British pattern tends to be blamed on the 
formation of Euratom and the Close ties it has estab- 

lished with the United States. But this implication largely 
ignores the difficulties of Euratom itself in selling atomic power 
from any source, and at any price, to sceptical electricity under- 
takings in the organisation’s six member countries. Euratom 
inherited an ambitious target, put forward by the three wise 
men in mid-’57, of 15,000 megawatts of nuclear generating 
plant to be in commission by 1967 ; in practice it would not 
have been easy to get the plants up in a decade. As 
an economic assessment of Europe’s need for nuclear power 
it has in any case been overtaken by the shift from world 
shortage to world surplus of fuel in much the same way and 
for the same reasons as Britain’s own nuclear programme, 
which was drawn up six months earlier. Realism has taken 
a bigger toll there than here ; though Euratom’s target still 
formally stands, its own staff does not count on more than 
2,000 megawatts of nuclear plant being commissioned by 1965, 
with 3,000 megawatts as an outside chance. 

This revised estimate includes, first, the 1,000 megawatts of 
nuclear plant already built, building or about to be built—that 
is, the French equivalent of Calder Hall at Marcoule, the two 
nuclear power stations of Electricité de France at Chinon, the 
British-built Italian station at Latina and two nuclear power 
stations scheduled for Germany and Italy. To this it adds 
1,000 megawatts of nuclear plant to be commissioned, with 
American help, between 1963 and 1965 under the agreement 
between the United States and Euratom signed last year. The 
figure of 2,000 megawatts ought to be fairly firm, though there 
are question marks hanging over some of the bids submitted 
last week under the US-Euratom scheme. The third block of 
1,000 megawatts is, at this stage, the expression of a pious hope 
that curiosity and the urging of a new technique will induce 
some public utility concerns to co-operate in putting up stations 
that they would never be able to justify on purely commercial 
grounds. 

Since the first 1,000 megawatts of capacity is already on 
order, and the second 1,000 megawatts will be filled out by 
American suppliers, the further export prospects in Europe for 
the British atomic groups arise only in this third 1,000 mega- 
watts, They are bound to depend on wider consortiums that 





bring in continental manufacturers of many items of plant. 
Even if fuel in Western Europe were suddenly to change back 
from surplus to shortage, British and American makers of 
nuclear plant would still face stiff competition from Western 
Europe’s own engineering industries. The speed and skill with 
which heavy engineering companies with no previous experi- 
ence are mastering the intricacies of atomic design has come as 
a big surprise to observers on the continent—and is still almost 
wholly ignored by those outside it. 

Euratom has very extensive powers on paper. Yet it neither 
buys nor sells nuclear power. It is a hybrid of mixed parent- 
age ; it reflects both the quest for political integration in 
Western Europe and also the economic aim of spreading the 
cost of nuclear research among a number of countries that 
could not afford it alone. But this is no trouble-free formula. 
Scientists sometimes feel that Euratom’s political inspiration 
gets in the way of its practical work. And the politicians are 
critical because of its lack of visible progress in promoting 
atomic energy. But it was the politicians that hung round 
Euratom’s neck a contentious treaty that frightened this 
country out of participating in Euratom and makes so many 
provisions for special agencies buying, selling, controlling, 
keeping track of, and generally interfering with nuclear fuels 
that scientists are impatient and lawyers in despair. France, 
pursuing its own tough line about atomic development, is 
refusing to join schemes such as those for fuel distribution 
which are not now necessary for economic reasons but which 
were anchored mainly for political reasons in the Treaty of 
Rome. 


HEN Euratom came into being at the beginning of last 

year, Western Europe was importing American coal at 
$20 to $22 a ton. It now costs about $15 a ton landed in 
Europe—and is competitive still, for although Ruhr coal costs 
$14 at the pithead, if it has to be carried any considerable 
distance, the freight makes it uncompetitive with imported 
American coal. The six countries now hold more than 60 
million tons of solid fuel against a “ normal” holding of 25 
million tons. Few people see much prospect of shifting these 
massive stocks while fuel oil is so cheap. At a moment when 
mineral fuels are competing toughly with each other, the 
Euratom headquarters at Brussels calculate that nuclear power 
on the American pattern is now probably 40 per cent dearer 
than electricity from a modern, well-sited thermal power 





646 
station ; because of higher capital charges, nuclear power on 
the British pattern would probably be even more expensive. 
These findings are in line with similar comparisons made 
about the cost of nuclear power in Britain for the Select Com- 
mittee on Estimates. There may be parts of Europe where the 
high cost of transporting fuel might make atomic energy com- 
petitive, even given its high cost. The difficulty is to find them 
and as the power network spreads across Europe, they will 
become fewer, 


IVEN high coal stocks and low fuel prices, Europe’s need 
for atomic energy, which seemed so urgent at the time of 
the Suez crisis, has now receded into the 1970s. It is asserted 
in Britain that atomic energy may have become competitive 
with the best thermal stations by 1970 ; on the Continent this 
is regarded as the date by which a steady 2 per cent compound 
increase in energy demand will make recourse to atomic 
energy necessary whether it is competitive or not. Euratom 
is noticeably more reluctant than the Atomic Energy Authority 
here to commit itself to estimates of the cost of nuclear power 
ten years from now. 


It follows from this that the nuclear power stations to come 
into commission on the Continent during the next decade will 
be largely experimental ones from which experience can be 
gained. There are three ways of gaining experience. One is to 
buy direct from Britain or America as the Italians have done. 
Their British-designed Latina plant is already under construc- 
tion and early this month the Export-Import Bank finally 
decided to advance $34 million of the $64 million needed to 
build the much discussed, frequently postponed plan for a 
Shippingport-type pressurised water reactor giving 165 mega- 
watts of electricity. This project is being shared between 
Westinghouse in America and a group of Italian public utilities. 
The second way is to make use of the US Euratom agreement 
under which the Export-Import Bank will provide credit up to 
40 per cent of the cost, and the Atomic Energy Commission 
will provide fuel virtually free, for nuclear power stations 
ordered from the United States. The difficulty here is that the 
plants must be completed in 1963, which means an immediate 
start on construction, except for advanced designs where the 
date for completion is 1965. The closing date for bids was 
mid-October. 


The third way is to go it alone, and it is the one that Eur- 
atom’s member countries seem to find the most attractive— 
with France well in the lead. Certainly they have not fallen 
over themselves to take up the generous American offer. The 
one cut-and-dried project in by the deadline was for a station 
ordered from the American General Electric Company before 
the American offer was made—this is the nuclear power 
station in Southern Italy to be financed by the World Bank, 
but brought into the American scheme to get the advantage of 
cheap nuclear fuel. A firm scheme was put forward from 
Germany for a power plant designed by North American 
Aviation and built by its German associates, but the sponsors 
still have to get the remaining 60 per cent of the money to 
build it. The French and Belgian electricity authorities who 
proposed a jointly-owned power station on the Meuse had 
the money to put it up, but had not agreed on the type 
of reactor they wanted to build. The other two proposals, for 
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a nuclear power station in West Berlin and for one in Holland 
are even vaguer ; neither could meet the 1963 deadline anq 
probably not 1965 either. These five projects account for 
750 megawatts of the 1,000 megawatt Euratom-US joint pro. 
gramme, so there is some doubt about how much will be built 
it will be a great disappointment both to Euratom and to the 
American sponsors if the American offer is not taken up in full, 
Yet public utilities can hardly be blamed if they are reluctant 
to build nuclear power stations when thermal stations give 
them electricity at 40 per cent lower cost. Left to themselves, 
they would more probably decide that experience could be 
bought too dearly, especially with a second generation of 
nuclear power stations already around the corner. 


em did not exist when the first generation of atomic 
stations, the Calder Halls and the Dresdens, the Mar. 
coules and the Shippingports, went on the drawing board, 
One of the main objects in bringing it into being was to see 
that Western Europe played some part in the development 
of the second generation. This is a tricky assignment because 
the organisation must avoid duplicating work already being 
done in other countries. Yet if it were deliberately to pick 
reactor types not under development elsewhere, Euratom 
might find itself with a portfolio of esoteric designs that con- 
ceivably were scientifically interesting but remained hopelessly 
uneconomic, Euratom’s research director, M. Guéron, has 
already expressed concern about duplication and waste in 
research programmes of the six members—between them they 
have as many research centres as the United States. He 
has managed to reduce them by one by taking over the newly 
opened Italian centre at Ispra to become the Euratom research 
headquarters. Where possible, he has sub-contracted work 
to existing laboratories in Holland, France and Germany and 
seems to be following the same policy in reactor development. 
That is, he has bought shares for Euratom in the UK Atomic 
Energy Authority’s Dragon project for a Mark III version of 
Calder Hall at Winfrith Heath and has sent a team to study 
the AEA’s breeder reactor at Dounreay. He is giving a small 
measure of support to the very advanced type of homogeneous 
reactor under study in Holland (which Britain and America 
have both rejected as too hazardous) and the only reactor type 
that Euratom is likely to develop under its own initiative is one 
combining heavy water and organic materials like diphenyl. 

The significance of this research policy is that it appears to 
throw out a bridge between Euratom and the Atomic Energy 
Authority which other men have tried and failed to establish 
at the diplomatic level. If M. Guéron invests in a British 
experiment at Winfrith Heath and shows more than polite 
interest in goings-on at Dounreay, should the AEA return the 
compliment by buying shares in Euratom’s experiment in 4 
heavy water reactor? The AEA believes the expensive organic 
materials used in moderating this type of reactor decompose at 
a rate that makes the reactor uneconomic but many Americans 
think otherwise. But the British atomic power groups should 
have no illusions that a rapprochement between the AEA and 
Euratom—desirable as that may still be in itself—would greatly 
improve their chances of selling atomic plant in Europe. When 
so generous an offer as the Americans made was such a narrow 
success, it is surely proof that the only way to sell nuclear 
power is to make it cheap. 
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An architectural correspondent finds that 
the banks have made virtually no attempt to 


translate their new image into their own housing 


HE new banking is with us, and so apparently is the 
[ee bank architecture; but there is so far practically no 

connection between the two. The new identity that 
the banks are trying to establish in their advertising and 
publicity is poorly reflected in the more progressively designed 
bank premises beginning to appear in London and a few 
favoured sites in the provinces. The reason for the appear- 
ance of new bank architecture at this interesting juncture in 
banking history is simply that no new banks were built in the 
forties, and practically no repairs done either ; it is only now, 
as the fifties are drawing to a close, that the back-log of 
maintenance work has been sufficiently overtaken for new 
work or major alterations to go ahead. A generation of bank 
architecture has been missed, and what appears to be a revolu- 
tionary change in design actually represents twenty years of 
natural evolution with the intermediate stages left out. 

The only significant exception has been at Martins Bank, 
which has followed a conscious and deliberate policy of 
modernisation of architectural design for more than five years. 
There are men scattered through the hierarchies of the Big 
Five who insist that Martins should be given credit for start- 
ing a trend, and freely admit their admiration for what Martins 
has done. But employees with views are not the same thing 
as boards with policies. The 
present situation is only super- 
ficially encouraging. Barclays is 
still capable of commissioning a 
mausoleum-like new headquarters ; 
and there is a general failure among 
responsible bank executives to ap- 
preciate the help they could get 
from architects abreast of the times 
if they would only formulate their 
own needs as bankers in a less hide- 
bound manner. Much more than 
merely face-lifting is needed to 
bring bank premises somewhat 
more up to date. The whole plan 
and section of what other trades 
might call the “ point of sale” is 
under pressure. That may precipitate a genuine revolution 
in bank design—or an unworkable muddle. 

To start with the obvious problem of mechanisation. Elec- 
tronic accounting and cheque-handling are surely not far 
away. This may mean more machinery at the branch bank or 
less, since expensive lumps of electronic capital equipment 
may be centralised at head office. In either case, there will 
be less visible machinery at the branch, since the public 
banking room is no place for tackle that can be as noisy and 
heat-producing as some accounting machines. A separate 
machine room would be desirable. And since the best way 
of delivering a discontinuous dribble of papers to another room 





Martins Bank, Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 
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National Commercial Bank of Scotland; West End branch, Curzon Street. 


is by using gravity, always at your service and needing no 
salary or maintenance, the right place for the machine room 
is underneath the banking hall. So the first lesson is that 
electronic accounting seems likely to go with multi-level 
planning. 

This conclusion is matched and reinforced by another 
independent argument for multi-level planning. There is 
nothing in the natural order of things that requires a bank 
to stand flat-on to the street at pavement level. The economics 
strongly urge that the ground-floor frontage of banking 
premises should be let off as shops. If there is an 
impressive entrance what more does a bank need ? Martins 
has already experimented with a bank set back behind 
shops; Barclays has two “escalator” banks in service with 
first-floor banking halls. An auxiliary pressure here is the 
tendency of modern town-planners to abhor a vacuum of 
darkness in an otherwise brightly lit shopping parade. And 
since banks are apparently so 
horrified at the thought of keeping 
their premises on display after dark, 
they are that much easier to talk out 
of their custom-mummified kerb- 
side location. 

There is indeed one world- 
famous bank that is on illuminated 
display after dark—the Manufac- 
turers Trust branch in midtown 
New York, with its all-glass facade 
disclosing an interior (including the 
bank safe) that is fabulous even by 
Madison Avenue standards. Such 
a building is a very special case, 
only really suitable for the places 
where a metropolis puts itself on 
show. There is good sense in the proposal of one of the big 
five to create such a branch in Sloane Square, but one hopes 
that it will profit by the example of the Midland’s Mardi-Gras- 
in-Middlesboro’ effort on Piccadilly Circus, and learn how 
not to do it. 

But the special case is a vitally important one, since build- 
ings on central sites of this kind have a far bigger effect on the 
general public’s idea of the bank than any number of ritual 
fighting displays of classical ornamentation in the comparative 
secrecy of the City or Wall Street. And the idea of the bank 
as a progressive institution could be the psychological gold- 
reserve behind the other new aspect of banking, as a domes- 
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tic service. This aspect of the new banking seems not to be 
directed at the cloth-cap saver; so far as this mythical survivor 
from the pre-Welfare state still exists, he is well catered for 
by the savings banks and the Yorkshire Penny whose Edwar- 
dian styling gives the necessary atmosphere of timeless security. 

The new domestic banking, with the bank manager as a 
friendly father-figure, is clearly after the new wage-earning 
middle class, which finds that its pockets cannot cope with its 
pay-packet, even when paid out in fivers. Tele-sophisticates, 
car-owners, Continental holidaymakers, contemporary 
furnishers, supermarket shoppers—all these are unlikely to 
warm to a bank that furbishes itself with brass barricades and 
mahogany, riot-proof counters. They are looking for a smart 
bank, smart by the standards of the international mass-media, 
smart like Television House or the Columbia Cinema, smart 
like Manufacturers Trust. 

Contemporary decor may be part of the necessary attrac- 
tion for this class of client, but it may not be enough. The 
argument comes back to planning considerations. For clients 
of this kind, the bank will be a more convenient place to 
handle wages and hire-purchase, with a general advisory 
service on financial matters included. The amount of loose 
money that crosses the counter will hardly be large enough to 
justify the fortification between the clerk and the customer. 
Next to the bank: door, ritually placed on the corner of two 
streets almost as if to facilitate get-aways, a girl from one of 
the big dress-shops may be paying in the previous day’s 
takings, which would be well worth any bandit’s trouble. This 
is not how everybody uses a bank. Why is she doing it there, 
and not in some private place farther in from the street ? 


When the function of the counter has become so diversified _ 


that it needs more than fortification in some places, and much 
less than fortification in others, it is time for drastic re-thinking 
of the planning of public rooms—as well as for a disentangle- 
ment of the bank’s personal and commercial services, more 
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planned security measures (not just noisier alarms), re-appraisal 
of the siting and planning of managers’ offices, and a lot more 
besides. The whole architectural conception of “a bank” js 
due for pulping down and re-fashioning in mid-century terms, 
In this, accumulated experience is not going to be much help 
to the banks, because it is based, still, on an early nineteenth- 
century mercantile dialogue between parties that were financial 
and social equals, for whom the traditional banking-hall on the 
kerb was a splendid answer. 

Now that the branch bank is the point of delivery of world- 
wide service and expertise which the client, large or small, 
cannot hope to command, this concept of the banking 
hall is no longer adequate. The time seems ripe for 
outside design talent to come right in, not merely for restyling 
the lettering, and proposing alternatives to mahogany 
for the counter tops. Architects may not be as clever as they 
corporately claim to be, but their revolutions in school and 
hospital design (in both cases, the clients claimed to know all 
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Citizens State Bank, Oklahoma City. 


the answers, just like bankers) suggest that the application of 
at least some architectural talents to problems of bank design 
could prove salutary. Which banking house, big or small, 
will be the first to realise the magnitude of today’s architectural 
problems and the opportunities they present ? 
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STEEL 


Stocks on the Turn? 


industries, shipbuilding, construction, and 
engineering, and in basic industries 
like coal and the railways. 


INCE motors and the other consumer 
goods industries are the main elements 
of the boom now developing in the British 


general 


recovery in the economy, so far, has 
prevented that. 

As far as current consumption is con- 
cerned, motors and durables are certainly 
mainly responsible for the sharpening 
revival in steel production. Output is fast 


Stocks held by moving towards the highest levels that 





economy, it would be in these industries 
that one would expect to see the first signs 
of any heavy rebuilding of industrial 
stocks. In steel that may already be 
happening, though the evidence as yet does 
not suggest any very abrupt rise—partly, 
perhaps, because these industries need all 
the thin flat steel they can get for day-to- 
day consumption. 

The Iron and Steel Board estimates, 
from preliminary returns, that total stocks 
of steel held by steel users and merchants 
fell by about 150,000 tons in the third 
quarter of this year. This is the lowest rate 
of stock reduction during any quarter over 
the past twelve months; it took place 
almost entirely in the heavier capital goods 


motors and other consumer goods firms, 
and their suppliers appear to have risen just 
slightly over the three months—as did 
stocks held by some of the machinery 
makers 


Merchants and consumers still had 33 
million tons or so of steel in stock at the end 
of September, about three months’ supply. 
But at the start of the recession eighteen 
months ago, the total was nearly 4} million 
tons, enough for four months’ consumption. 
If consumers in general were to turn over 
to building their stocks towards that level— 
which they held to support a lower total 
level of production of metal goods—the 
industry might expect a rapid inventory 
boom. But the variegated pattern of 


British steel makers have ever achieved. 
Last month, at a rate of 441,400 tons a 
week, it was 34 per cent higher than in 
September, nearly a sixth more than in the 
first half of this year, and more than in any 
October yet. It was only fractionally below 
the industry’s record month, May 1957. 
But at that time the steel industry was 
working at about or just over 100 per cent 
of capacity—defined as the level the 
industry prefers to operate at rather than 
what it could, if pressed, actually achieve— 
whereas last month its operations had risen 
to only 92 per cent of capacity that must 
now be nearing 25 million tons a year. 
Despite the teething difficulties that are 
preventing the industry bringing in extra 
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apacity at the strip mills as fast as it had 
wed, deliveries of sheet steel rose by some 
b) per cent over last year in September 
rd there was another substantial increase 
, October. Deliveries of ferro-concrete 

light sections, and strip have been 
ising as fast or more so. But demand for 
sate has been lagging and the industry 
may now be doubtful about its earlier 
mecasts of plate needs. Total consump- 
‘on of steel in Britain in the third quarter 
f this year, with the rising rate of home 
jiveries and imports and the further, 
hough much smaller, drawing down of 
rocks, must have been well up on last year, 
ethaps by about 5 per cent, though still 
shade or two below the same months of 


1957+ 


N THE MARKETS 


Return to Strength 


quity prices have quickly recovered 
| from the setback they suffered just 
wet a week ago. When prices weakened, 
buyers came back into the market with the 
result that by the close on Wednesday the 
inancial Times ordinary index again 
stood at over 300. Within the week to 
hursday’s close it had risen from 294.7 to 
309.6, passing the previous peak of 302.6 
reached at the beginning of the month. 
he Economist indicator also rose to a new 
beak, gaining 10.8 points to 352.7. The 
bility of the market to recover so quickly 
fom a so-called technical reaction demons- 
rates the strength of belief that many 
investors still have in equities, despite the 
low yields that many of them offer. 

The market, however, now appears to be 
mm amore even keel than at any time since 
the election: the daily movement in prices 

not quite so violent and the number of 
bargains marked not so large. This return 
0 more normal trading conditions perhaps 
weakens the case for opening the “ House ” 
or another half an hour until 4 o’clock, 
hough clearly it is easier and better to 
deal on the floor than by telephone. The 
pont stressed by the Stock Exchange 

ouncil in turning down a request for an 
tension of dealing hours was that the 
problem facing members is not of actual 
icaling but of coping with the paper work 
hich results from the striking of a bargain. 

Both the principal sectors of the market 

‘m to be in good heart: industrial 
quities have recovered their poise and so, 
00, have gilt-edged stocks (with the excep- 
ion of undated issues where speculation on 
he ludicrous idea that War Loan should be 
ven a definite redemption date was finally 
otched by a statement in the House of 
ards by Lord Dundee, Minister without 
folio). This creates a favourable 

mate in which overseas borrowers can 
0k to the London market for funds. The 
ustralian government, it has been hinted 
tm Melbourne, may come back in the 
queue. Of more immediate consequence, 
¢ Investment Company of Nigeria, one 
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of the rare ventures that the Commonwealth 
Development Finance Company has found 
to back, is to place one million of its £1 
ordinary shares at par next week. The 
shares of this company, which is to provide 
finance and advice to small and medium- 
sized businesses in Nigeria and which may 
eventually form the nucleus of a domestic 
capital market in Nigeria, will be taken up 
by the institutions, by companies with a 
special interest in Nigeria, by CDFC and 
by the Colonial Development Corporation. 


In the Balance 
A Correspondent cables from Wall Street: 


_ suspension of the steel strike has 
not brought any fresh buying wave to 
the equity market in the United States. 
The market is evenly balanced, with indi- 
vidual investors and mutual funds still buy- 
ing common stocks but with banks and tax 
exempt institutions lightening their equity 
portfolios a little in favour of high yielding 
fixed interest stocks. It thus seems most 
unlikely that equity prices will do anything 
more than climb slowly and the market 
could suffer quite sharp setbacks in the 
event of any unfavourable economic 
developments. 

The Ford Foundation, it has been 
rumoured, is anxious to diversify its port- 
folio still further, and it is expected to 
sell another two million of its Ford Motor 
shares to the public. Because of the rules 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission 
on advance publicity, the Foundation and 
its underwriters (who were criticised for 
their handling of the publicity when the 
very first offer of shares was made to 
investors) have refused to make any com- 
ment on the rumour. But the rumour has 
been so strong that the price of the Ford 
Motor stock has been brought down from 
its peak of $85 to $77. Last March, when 
the Foundation sold two million shares, the 
price stood at $563. The issue of another 
two million shares may bring as much as 
$150 million into the Foundation’s funds 
and it is a sign of the times that some of 
this money is likely to be re-invested in 
fixed-interest bonds. 


LOCAL UNEMPLOYMENT 


Major or Marginal? 


i was by no means easy, from the debate 
on the second reading of the Local 
Employment Bill this week, to judge how 
important the Government really intends 
this “ major measure” to be. Mr Maudling 
was not to be drawn into promising early 
disclosure of even an initial list of the places 
that the Board of Trade thinks may deserve 
Government help in attracting industry. He 
did say that the present Development Areas 
covered about 20 per cent of the population. 
That if one took away areas that had been 
“ administratively descheduled” (where 
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the Board of Trade had in practice decided 
not to offer help), and added the 
“unemployment places” covered by the 
1958 Act that amended earlier legislation 
on the distribution of industry, it came to 
about 14 per cent of the country as a whole. 
And that he would be surprised if the new 
list departed far “in global terms ” from 
this present percentage. He thought that 
“no doubt we shall be providing in future 
estimates more money than at present for 
these purposes,” but was not prepared to 
guess how much. 

He described the bill, which consolidates 
and slightly extends the Government’s 
powers under existing legislation on the 
distribution of industry, as “ providing a 
new framework for dealing with the prob- 
lem of local unemployment.” This, reflect- 
ing the change in title, led some Opposition 
speakers to suspect that a change in 
emphasis had taken place, from interest in 
the general social and economic pattern of 
industry throughout the country to concern 
merely for silted-up inlets from which the 
tide of industrial change has ebbed. It is 
true, as Mr Rodgers said, that the bill rejects 
the possibility once mooted by Professor 
Cairncross of taking power to promote 
developing areas as well as declining ones 
—occasionally “ accentuating the positive.” 
But in doing so it is entirely in line with 
the way that this policy has worked in prac- 
tice since 1945. The Government’s powers 
have always in fact been exercised to influ- 
ence industry to move towards places where 
unemployment was relatively high ; the new 
bill accepts that fact, and abandons the 
unworkable concept of promoting some 
ideal distribution of industry throughout 
Britain’s changing economy. 

Mr Maudling’s enthusiasm for the bill 
was not very marked. Mr Rodgers assured 
the House that “ the Board of Trade intends 
to use both its negative and positive powers 
to the maximum and with the utmost energy 
and vigour.” Mr Heath, on the second day 
of the debate, was at pains to emphasise 
that this was a limited bill, not concerned 
with “the great problem of the movement 
of industries, of technical training, or of 
technical developments.” The chorus was 
thus not entirely in tune. Mr Heath, who 
had the last word, emphasised that this was 
a marginal problem—and was able to point 
out that while work is sometimes, by such 
persuasion, taken to workers, a very large 
number of people are constantly moving to 
different places of work (446,000 each year, 
for example, migrating between the different 
regions of the Ministry of Labour). 


VOTING SHARES 


Voluntary Action 


ON-VOTING ordinary shares have a good 
deal of point for a company in its first 
period of rapid growth when it is fair to 
give special defences to the management 
in order to repel boarders. But what is the 
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solution when big and long-established com- 
panies, often the creation of the abilities of 
one man or a small group of men, still retain 
them? Some say an outright ban, on the 
ground that they are an affront to the basic 
idea of a property-owning*democracy. But 
there is a short-circuit in this argument too, 
because the people who hold non-voting 
shares acquired them knowing their limita- 
tion. Opposition to non-voting shares has 
grown more vocal in the City as the years 
have passed; it is doubtful if underwriters 
could be found today for an issue of new 
non-voting shares. But it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between companies where there 
is any case for preserving the non-voting 
share and those where it is exploited as a 
device for disenfranchising the holders of 
a substantial part of the equity. Yet some- 
thing needs to be done. The chairman of 
the Investment Protection Committee of 
the British Insurance Association, Mr J. F. 
Bunford, has contended in a letter to The 
Times that 
non-voting shares are something of an 
anachronism in these days... there 
must be terms fair to both classes of shares 
upon which the voters and non-voters 
could be combined in one class, all being 
entitled to vote on matters affecting the 
welfare of the company of which they are 
proprietors. 
Mr Bunford will not be alone in supporting 
the plea made last week by Mr Lionel Fraser 
that the President of the Board of Trade or 
whoever is the right authority should 
invite the leaders in the non-voting field 
to meet him and to see whether they would 
agree to enfranchisement, if not at once, 
say progressively over a period of five 
years. 
As Mr Fraser has said, there is a good deal 
of talk among these men that “ If he’ll do it, 
I’ll do it,” and if the directors of such con- 
cerns as Great Universal Stores and Marks 
and Spencer were to enfranchise all their 
equity shareholders the days of non-voting 
ordinary stock would certainly be numbered. 


VOTERS AND NON-VOTERS 


Present Per- Jan. Oct. Nov. 
Ordinary equity centage ze, 8, i, 
shares structure voting* 1958 1959 1959 
£000s. 
Daily Mirror : 
Voting ...... 4,002 49-1  22/10!2 23/3 27/1", 
ne .. 4,150 (50-0) 22/9 22/9 26/7'2 
US: 
Voting ...... 1,361 5-9 33/5 45/- 57/10!, 
Non-voting.. 21,732 (33-3) 32/7 40/8 54/- 
Hoover : 
Voting ...... 1,910 78-0 60/3 80/- 97/3 
Non-voting .. 540 (5-4) 59/10', 78/9 96/9 
Mks, & Spencer : 
Voting ...... 600 2:8 65/- 85/- 90/6 
Non-voting.. 21,113 (13-3) 55/7'2 64/- 77/- 
Sears Holdings : 
Voting ...... * 21-0 20/- 22/9 27/6 
Non-voting.. 8,464 (80-0) 16/4', 19/- 26/- 
Thorn Electrical: 
Voting ...... 1,645 75:5 28/- 38/9 45/6 
Non-voting .. 534 (00-0) 25/- 34/6 44/\', 
Brooke Bond : 
More votes .. 375 11/9 12/6 15/6 
Less votes ... 9,000 9/10'n 11/6 13/934 


* Proportion of voting stock in ordinary capital, with the 
percentage in brackets showing what it was five years ago. 

Enfranchisement has tricky problems. 
Voting stock normally commands a pre- 
mium over non-voting stock (bitter experi- 
ence shows that a vote is often worth pay- 
ing for quite dearly) and the practice 
(marked in such recent cases as the House 
of Fraser and Pye) has been to give 
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some compensation to voting shareholders 
in return for their loss of votes or 
control. This has usually been done 
by giving the voting shareholders an 
allotment of free scrip. In the past the 
amount of scrip has borne some relation to 
the difference in market values—though the 
logic of this way of calculating the “ com- 
pensation ” is not clear beyond all doubt. 
The point is important since there are 
numerous instances where the voting shares 
are much higher than the non-voting 
and enfranchisement with compensation on 
the basis of these values would imply size- 
able scrip issues. 


MONETARY POLICY 


Lords on Radcliffe 


ee the debate on the Radcliffe 
report in the House of Lords on Wednes- 
day was in the nature of a preliminary skir- 
mish. The Government’s view wil] be stated 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in a 
Commons debate in a few weeks’ time, 
before the Christmas recess — and the 
Government ought to make sure that the 
volumes of evidence are made available 
some days before that debate. It would be 
a mercy if the level of MPs’ debate reached 
this week’s performance in the Lords. Indi- 
vidual reactions were largely predictable; 
Labour peers and Lord Boothby rubbed 
their hands at the committee’s equivocation 
about. the value of monetary policy, while 
Lord Brand and Lord Robbins (“ They 
believe in monetary policy, but they do not 
believe in it very much ”’) shook their heads. 
But many good points were made, and Lord 
Pakenham, the ex-Labour minister who is 
chairman of the National Bank (operating 
mainly in Ireland) made a welcome appeal 
to his own party and to the City to tone 
down their mutual suspicions. 

Lord Robbins of Clare Market in his 
maiden speech as a life peer, expressed 
many people’s doubts about the report, with 
the telling aid of his characteristic oratory. 
“TI do not know a single economist since 
the 17th century who has argued that the 
supply of money is the only factor deter- 
mining the volume of spending . . .”; The 
Radcliffe Committee’s rather artificial battle 
against an Aunt Sally has made its mainly 
sensible points about liquidity harder to fol- 
low. Lord Robbins agreed that one should 
not attach too much value to the spot evi- 
dence taken by the committee from busi- 
nessmen about the influence of interest 
rates; it might have been better to look to 
the wealth of proved experience of history 
or of other countries in recent years. 

The influence of 7 per cent Bank rate, 
naturally and rightly, was stressed by Lord 
Robbins; and he shares other people’s 
doubts about the recommendations on the 
Bank of England. His distrust of the pro- 
posal that “puts upon the unfortunate 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the humble 
functions” of announcing changes in the 
rate of discount sets the matter in a good 
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perspective. But foreign observers sho 

note that Lord Robbins shares the gene 
view in Britain that “ there can be no plag 
for complete independence of the Bank ; 
England ”; there cannot be two sovereig 
states in the economic administration, 


URANIUM 


Shortage into Surplus 


Za understanding between the Ame 

can and Canadian governments on ¢h 
supply of uranium offers each side a wy 
out of an awkward poser. Fear of shortas 
of uranium at first lent urgency to th 
development of uranium mines in wester 
countries. Even as recently as a year ors 
ago, world reserves of ore were not believe 
to exceed 500,000 tons. The opening y 
of uranium mining in remote and inhospit 
able places all over the world was then ep 
couraged by high guaranteed prices sprea 
over a term of years long enough to allo 
the capital cost to be written off. Under thi 
stimulus, proven reserves of high grade 0 
have been trebled to 14 million tons and 
further 20 million tons of low-grade o 
are available as a backstop. Production ha 
risen from about 11,500 tons of uraniua 
oxide a year at the end of 1955 to an esti 
mated 42,000 tons this year. Consumptio 
has increased more slowly, as nuclear powe 
programmes are phased out in Britain 

sharply cut elsewhere. 

The world price of uranium can be py 
at about £11,000 a ton, though the prio 
received by each mine varies with its cost 
and with the bargain it was able to strike 4 
the start of production. The price toda 
in a free market would probably come dow 
to between £5,000 and £6,000 a ton, 2 
which large numbers of mines would be pu 
out of business, especially in the Unite 
States. The long-term contracts whi 
support the artificial price expire mainly b 
1963 ; but a few persist to 1966—most ( 
them made by Britain to guarantee fug 
supplies for the British nuclear power pro 
gramme at a time when a uranium shortag 
was genuinely feared. 

Canada is one of the world’s three bi 
uranium producers (the others are Austr 
and South Africa) and its main custom 
is the United States. But the United State 
government also has responsibility for larg 
numbers of local producers who were ei 
couraged by generous prices to scratch ou 


-every meagre vein. The United States lon 


ago informed Canada that it would n0 
renew its uranium contracts after 1962-6 
and was doubtless told that it could 10 


ditch in this way an industry that had bee 
hewn out of the tundra solely to me 
The plan announces 


American needs. 


during the weekend provides for the phas! 
out to 1966 of uranium deliveries whic 
should have been completed by 1963. T® 
tonnage remains unchanged as under exit 
ing contracts ; so does the price ; but t 
mining companies can, if they choose, claia 
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CAPITAL 


can be a 
decisive factor 


in expansion and progress. 
ICFC provides capital to small and medium 
concerns in Great Britain 
in the form of 
share capital, and long-period 


loans on jixed terms 


The booklet ‘Capital for Business’ 


will be sent on request 


INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


Shareholders: 
The English and Scottish Banks 


HEAD OFFICE 
7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, EC2 
Telephone: National 8621/5 


and branches in Birmingham, 
Leicester, Manchester, Leeds, and in 
Edinburgh 


Invest in 


ABBEY 
NATIONAL 


to be sure! 





Sure that your savings are safe .. . that there will 
be no depreciation of your capital. Over 600,000 
investors throughout the country are a measure of the 
confidence shown in this great National Institution 
whose assets total over £304,000,000, 


Sure that your savings will earn an attractive rate 
of interest. The current rate is 3}% per annum with 
income tax paid by the Society. This represents 
£5.6.1 when income tax is payable atthe standard rate. 


Sure that regular saving will earn you an even 
better return bymeans of the popular Build-Up Shares. 


Sure that, should the need arise, withdrawals 
may be made at convenient notice with the interest 
paid right up to the date of withdrawal. 


DEPOSITS IN THIS SOCIETY 
ARE TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON NW1 


ASSETS EXCEED £304,000,000 


Member of The Building Societies Association 












s501inters to 


The last ten years have seen the new industry of 
petroleum chemicals well and truly established on 
Scottish soil. This great new enterprise owes its 
origin and development to the foresight, capital re- 
sources, scientific skill and management of two lead- 
ing companies—The British Petroleum Company 
Limited and The Distillers Company Limited. The 
organisation jointly formed by them to produce 
basic raw materials for industry — British Hydro- 
carbon Chemicals Limited -—-has already successfully 
accomplished a major programme of expansion, ex- 
tending both its output and the diversity of its 
products. Today petroleum chemicals produced at 
Grangemouth are basic raw materials in scores of 
products ranging from drugs to dye-stuffs, fabrics 
to footwear, paints to plastics . . . assisting industrial 
development in many fields, and helping everyone 
to achieve higher standards both in work and in 
leisure. 
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progress 





8. H.C. Products.......and some of their end uses 


Ethylene Styrene monomer and Polystyrene (Synthetic rubbers and rubber- 
like plastics; electrical equipment; toys; piping). Polyethylene. 


Ethyl Alcohol Raw materials for textiles; synthetic fibres; plastics; 
paper; leather and food processing industries; 
pharmaceuticals and fine chemicals. Solvent for industrial 
finishes. Methylated spirits. 


Diethyl Ether Solvent for extraction of oils and alkaloids in the 
pharmaceutical industry. Anaesthetics. 


Isopropy! Alcohol Acetone (solvent for rayon, explosives, lacquers, aircraft 
dopes, and adhesives.) Intermediate for pharmaceuticals and 
other fine chemicals. 


Tetrapropylene Household and industrial synthetic detergents. 
Butadiene Synthetic rubbers and rubber-like plastics. Boot and shoe soles. 


* Polyethyiene Sheet, film and monofilaments; 
household, medical and laboratory articles. 


*Cumene/Phenol Phenol (resins; insecticides; herbicides; synthetic fibres; 
lubricating oil additives). Intermediate for dye-stuffs, 
pharmaceuticals and other fine chemicals. 


* PLANTS NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION AND DUE FOR COMPLETION THIS YEAR 


British Hydrocarbon Chemicals Ltd 


GRANGEMOUTH - STIRLINGSHIRE 


TABSIS 
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the special $2.50, a Ib. amortisation 
allowance now, six years before they 
actually deliver the uranium. This thick 
sugar coating has sweetened the pill for the 
mining companies, of which Rio Tinto is 
the biggest. The Canadian government is 
allowing the companies to shuffle contracts 
round among the most suitable mines ; this 
ought to give the Canadian uranium indus- 

a chance to rationalise its production 
before it faces the cold realities of the 
market in 1966. Canadian ore is of higher 

de than American, and some Canadian 
producers should be able to show a profit 
even if the price were as low as £5,000 
a ton. 


THE EXCHANGES 
THE EXCHANGES 


Help for the Dollar 


HE drain of gold from the United States 
io checked last week with the help of 
the International Monetary Fund. The 
Fund converted $100 million of its own 
gold reserve into short-term US Treasury 
securities. This swap, which is not un- 
precedented and puts the Fund’s reserves 
to profitable use, was also diplomatic for the 
sustenance it gives to the US gold reserve. 
It provides an interesting example of the 
working of the scarce currency clause in 
conditions quite other than those for which 
it was designed. Sales of gold by the IMF 
to a member country were envisaged when 
the currency of the country in question 
became scarce and supplies of it available 
to the Fund could be reinforced in this way. 
There is no scarcity of dollars today and 
the dollars that have been obtained by the 
Fund are in the form of high-yielding 
securities. “Another special prop for 
America’s gold reserves (standing at a mere 
$19} billion) will come from Britain’s 
advance repayment of its credit of $250 
million from the Export-Import Bank. 

With the passing of the seasonal peak in 
commercial offerings of sterling, there has 
been a modest though general recovery this 
week in the rate against most currencies. 
There has been evidence this week of con- 
siderable and persistent commercial demand 
for sterling ; at the same time, withdrawals 
of funds from London as a result of higher 
interest rates in New York and Frankfurt 
appear to have come to an end. The recent 
high level of exports from the United 
Kingdom provides one explanation of the 
demand for sterling. Another is the sharp 
tise in the prices of such ‘staple sterling 
area commodities as rubber and tin. 

Sterling against the dollar has strength- 
ened over the past week from $2.80} to 
$2.80,';. Against the D-Mark there has 
been an improvement from 11.69 to 
11.693. There has been considerable 
activity and fluctuation in the market for 
the Swedish kroner following the decision 
of the Swedish authorities at the end of last 
week to widen the tolerance of permissible 
fluctuations against the US dollar ; hitherto 
these were exceptionally small. This 
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caused a widening of the: margin against 
sterling, which previously was 14.37} to 
14.59} and has now spread to 14.273 to 
14.70. Within this, the rate on Stockholm 
has come to rest at around 14.52. 


UNILEVER 


Confusion Worse 
Confounded 


OTH the ordinary shares of Unilever 

Limited and Unilever NV are among 
the growth stocks of the international capital 
markets. The half-yearly report of the 
diarchy, revealing higher profits, strongly 
suggested that the warning given a year ago 
by the directors—that the total dividends 
of 174 per cent for Limited and 15} per 
cent for NV paid in 1957 would not 
necessarily be declared for 1959 on the 
capital as increased by a 25 scrip issue— 
had lost much of its potency. The dividend 
prospect was further confused by the addi- 
tion of special interims (3} per cent for 
Limited and 3 per cent for NV) to the 
“normal” dividends for 1958 which were 
at the same rates as for 1957. These special 
interims were designed to provide some 
compensation for the fact that the NV scrip 
issue was taxable in Holland. 

Confusion has now been worse con- 
founded by the declaration of bigger 
interims for 1959 of 8 per cent for Limited 
and 7 per cent for NV on the capital as 
increased by the scrip issue. In the past, 
the directors have indicated what the final 
payments would be before the end of the 
financial year had been reached—and have 
been criticised for doing so. This time, 
when there would have been a better case 
for doing so, they have not prejudged the 
final payments. The market in its present 
state of mind is not likely to err on the 
side of caution and the least optimistic 
assumption it is now making is that the 

al payment will be 94 per cent for 
Limited and 84 per cent for NV on the 
enlarged capital. The more optimistic are 
arguing that, as in 1958, the final dividend 
will be half as much again as the interims: 
on that assumption, the final payment of 
Limited would be 12 per cent, making 20 
per cent in all, and for NV 10} per cent, 
making 173 per cent in all. It is anyone’s 
guess, but the market which was bullish 
before the dividend announcement, with 
Limited jumping from 131s. to 139s. before 
a reaction to 13§s., remained so on Thurs- 
day, when Limited rose to 136s. 3d. 


om 


Competition from 
North Africa 
HE new 22/24-inch pipeline along 


which Saharan oil from the Hassi 
Messaoud field is now being pumped to the 
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port of Bougie in Algeria for shipment to 
France is about 410 miles long: the line 
under construction from the Edjélé oilfield 
to the port of Skirra in Tunisia, due for 
completion next October, will be nearly 485 
miles long. Zelten in Libya, where Esso 
has brought in two highly productive wells 
and is now surveying possible pipeline 
routes, is only 100 miles from the nearest 
point on the coast: and most of the dis- 
coveries of Libyan oil, now reported by 
several of the companies exploring there, 
have been at depths between 3,000 and 
5,000 feet, as against the 11,000 ft. of Hassi 
Messaoud. This autumn, which will finally 
bring Saharan oil in the large quantities 
so long promised to Western Europe, has 
also signalled the advent of a powerful com- 
petitor. The first Libyan pipeline, over so 
much shorter a distance, may not be long 
behind that from the Saharan Edjélé field 
(where the oil is at least at comparable 
depths) in coming into commission. 

However, French plans for the Sahara are 
firmly committed to a production rising 
from, say, 1} million tons this year to 9 
million tons next and 23 million tons by 
1962. Extra pumping stations will be in- 
stalled to increase the initial capacity of the 
two pipelines, from § million tons to 14 
million tons a year for the line from Hassi 
Messaoud and from 8 to 17 million tons for 
that from Edjélé: these would cover the 
further expansion to “ the order of 30 mil- 
lion tons a year” by the middle sixties on 
which the French are pinning their hopes. 


Fulfilment of those hopes depends not 
upon capacity to supply the oil—proved 
reserves in the Sahara fields are now put 
at 47§ million tons, plus 800 billion cubic 
metres of natural gas—as upon the exploit- 
ing companies’ success in finding markets 
for it. Since those mainly concerned are 
owned partly or wholly by the French 
government, which makes no bones about 
its intentions to see that refineries operating 
in France take as much Saharan crude as 
possible, very substantial markets obviously 
can be found ; but unless consumption in 
France and in other markets that it can 
penetrate rises even more sharply than of 
late, much of this incursion must be at the 
expense of crude from other sources. 


MIDLAND BANK 


Term Loans 


| jer eee its introduction last August 
of long-term loans to farmers, the Mid- 
land Bank has implemented another recom- 
mendation of the Radcliffe committee by 
offering term loans to small businesses 
generally. In both cases the main difference 
between term loans and existing credit 
facilities is one of form. In practice neither 
farmers nor business men financing build- 
ings or equipment on a bank overdraft 
would expect to have their overdrafts called 
in on demand, though the bank is entitled 
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to do so. There is something to be said 
from the point of view of the bank itself 
for recognising a long-term loan for what 
it is ; and some borrowers may be prepared 
to pay a little more for the formal assurance 
that they are not liable for sudden repay- 
ment. 

The term loans now being offered by the 
Midland are so far matched by no other 
bank ; United Dominions Trust has offered 
similar facilities for many years, though at 
higher rates. The Midland’s loans will be 
for three to five years for plant and equip- 
ment, according to the life of the asset, and 
up to ten years and possibly longer for 
acquisition of business premises ; the maxi- 
mum for farm loans, it may be recalled, is 
20 years. Interest will be at 2 per cent over 
Bank rate, or 6 per cent at present ; this is 
one per cent more than the normal rate for 
overdrafts. But the basis of charging will 
be as favourable to the borrower as is the 
overdraft system ; interest will be calculated 
on the actual amount outstanding from day 
to day. The loans may be recalled only if 
the borrower fails to keep up his agreed 
instalments ; this goes a little further than 
the scheme for farm loans in which the bank 
retains the right of recall but will exercise 
it only if it finds that the farm is being 
mismanaged. 


BUSINESS NOTES 
ROADS 





The Battle of 
Staines Bridge 


aon controversy surrounding the design 
of the new Staines bridge took a new— 
and in some respects more curious—turn 
this week. Originally Mr John Dayton, a 
director of the company that built the 
Chiswick flyover, sharply criticised the 
design of the flyover as out of date and too 
expensive. Then the firm submitted an 
alternative design prepared by an associate 
company for the Staines bridge, making use 
of pre-stressed concrete, which would be 
completed in fifteen months at a cost of 
£285,000. This design was rejected by the 
Ministry of Transport, which chose to pre- 
serve a twenty-year old design of Sir 
Edward Lutyens’ in a bridge costing 
£485,000 and taking 21 months to build. 
The Ministry—and the consulting engineers 
retained by it—asserted that Mr Dayton’s 
alternative design contained serious defects 
which made it unsuitable, and added that, 
even if it had found the design to be sound, 
it would in fairness have had to invite all 
the firms tendering for the bridge to submit 
alternative designs. 


Dots and the Pound 


VERYONE has his own ideas about re- 

forming Britain’s money, and Mr 
James of the Royal Mint has stirred 
them up again. It is worth looking at 
the experience of countries that have 
recently gone through the agonies, and 
notably that of South Africa. This 
example suggests that it might be awkward 
—though it would not be impossible— 
to keep the pound in a decimal system. 
One hundredth of a pound would be worth 
2.40d., which is too big a unit for the 
smallest needs. Yet anything smaller 
would involve complicated fractions, or 
going to three places of decimals. The 
South Africans, who are introducing 
decimal money from February 2nd, 1961, 
decided that both alternatives are too un- 
wieldy and (reluctantly, they say) will 
drop the pound in favour of the Rand, 
worth 10s. Their commission noted that 
if people could go on talking about the 
guinea generations after it had gone out 
of existence there was no reason why 
the same should not happen with the 
pound. 

In its coinage at least, South Africa will 
therefore come in step with other 
countries. Of 48 members of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, only five have 
highest money units worth {1 sterling or 
more and only one other (Australia) 
has a unit worth more than Ios. 
The rest rangé from the US dollar 
(7s.) down to Japan’s farthing-yen. In the 
Commonwealth, India, Canada, Ceylon 


and East Africa already have a decimal 
system, South Africa is in transition, and 
New Zealand and Australia are thinking 
seriously of it. 

Commissions and committees have been 
talking about decimal money in South 
Africa ever since Mr Havenga (then 
Minister of Finance) drafted a bill in 1932. 
(In Britain it began a century earlier with 
Sir John Wrottesley’s motion to the Com- 
mons in 1824.) In 1952, 1953 and 1956 
Mr P. A. Moore, opposition member in 
the Union Parliament, tried his best and 
in 1956 the government decided to take the 
plunge itself, appointing Mr Moore to the 
commission it set up to find out the best 
way of doing it. 

It decided on the Ios.-cent system. The 
Rand will be divided into 100 cents, 
each worth 1.2d. and will include half and 
quarter cents to keep official price con- 
trollers happy. Matches and other goods 
previously selling for a penny or less may 
go up 20 per cent in price but, the com- 
mission says, “ penny-line sweets, for ex- 
ample, would be made bigger and 
sweeter.” 

Most of the present coins will stay in 
use for a period of dual coinage. £1 and 
10s. notes will be worth R2 and Rr res- 
pectively; new §s. crowns will be minted 
to represent 50c ; florins, shillings and six- 
pences will become 20c, 10c, and §c ; and 
24c will be represented by the South 
Africans’ much-loved “ tickey” which is 
slim and streamlined compared to the 
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Mr Dayton promptly submitted his 
design to two Danish professors for “evaly. 
ation” ; their report, published last week 
stated that it was up to date and displayed 
skill and imagination. In Parliament, the 
Minister of Transport, Mr Marples, stub. 
bornly defended the choice of the Lutyens 
design, stating that it was retained op 
grounds of amenity owing to the historic 
nature of the site. Finally, Mr Dayton’; 
partner, Mr Eric Ingerslev, who designed 
the unsuccessful alternative, was accused 
this week of “ unprofessional conduct” by 
the consulting engineer to the Ministry of 
Transport, Mr C. W. Glover, on the 
grounds that the rules of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers forbid its members to sub. 
mit designs without disclosing that they are 
members of contracting firms, and forbid 
one member from criticising another’s work. 

Several questions remain to be answered, 
First, the external Lutyens design was 
retained, but is now to be built with a steel 
frame, instead of the original reinforced 
concrete, which seems bound to have put 
the cost up. Second, if reopening tenders 
for the bridge and allowing alternative 
designs might have saved £200,000, why 
was this not done ? In rejecting the alterna- 
tive design, the Ministry stated that “it is 
important that the consulting engineer 


threepenny bit. Only the bronze coins 
will have new values and need to be re- 
placed. The half-crown is to be dropped. 


A decimal coinage board is supervising 


the change-over. Schools must get new 
arithmetic books, shops have already 


been persuaded to mark prices in Rands 
and cents as well as £ s. d.; public insti- 
tutions and services will fall into line 
quickly; and the Minister of Finance is 
looking around for the £9 million he says 
it is all going to cost him. The opposition 
says it will cost the community in all £30 
to £40 million. The biggest item in com- 
pensation will be payment for the adjust- 
ment of 100,000 machines dealing with 
money—calculators, cash registers and 
petrol pumps. Old machines will be 
scrapped, newer ones will be converted: 
in both cases, unless the cost involved 
is less than £7 10s., the government 
will pay. No new companies may 
import machines. Banks will convert 
their machines overnight, using special 
machines now being installed. Other 
businesses will wait in a queue for the ser- 
vices of mechanics whose training started 
at the beginning of this year, but whose 
work will not start until 1961. Machines 
with more than eight £ columns will not 
be converted: they can be used for 
decimals anyway. 

But the most important conclusion by 
South Africa’s Decimal Coinage Commis- 
sion is that the sooner the change is made 
the less it will cost: once you decide to 
do it, in this age of machine accounting, it 
becomes urgent. 
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Don’t be vague—Ask for Haig | eale's 


“ny ~SABEL HAIG 
OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE §/,.“x234@ie J ‘coun casev’ 
AT YOUR ‘LOCAL’, AT OFF-LICENCES Sop" finns 08 
AND ALL WINE & SPIRIT STORES he <.0820 Guntetenns: 


Miniatures 3/10 


) Confidentially... 


The latest thing in quality time-keeping is a piece that combines all 
the advantages of the elegant fob watch and the practical travelling clock... 
in fact, the Movado Ermeto. The Ermeto is not only a precision-made, Swiss 
watch, but a shock-protected, upright clock for desk or bedside table. 
The rolled gold Ermeto, at £46 8s. 6d., is just one of the wide range that 
includes the Automatic Ermeto, the Ladies’ Ermeto and the special alarm 
Ermetophon. Consult your nearest Movado Jeweller. 


~M- 
MOVADO ‘Ermeto’ 





Carley and Clemence Limited - 49 Hatton Garden - London « E-C-1 
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In our case all we needed 
was 600 sq. ft. of extra office 
space—we ’phoned Terrapin... 








.».in next to no time three 
Terrapin Pack Units arrived 
on our site and... 


8 hours later our office 


was ready for occupation— 


ee that’s ‘ Terrapinability’ 
Terrapins are not just pre-fabricated buildings 
they are factory made building units of standard 
dimensions and are delivered to the site in 
pack form, ready for single or multi-span 
erection—complete from floor to roof, including 
doors, windows, roof covering, floor covering, 
interior and exterior decoration, glazing, 
lighting system, and rainwater pipes—all for 
30/- to 35/- per sq. ft. of floor space, erected 


on your site. 


Prepare your Dismantling and re-erection can be carried 


own estimates: out quickly, and at incredibly low cost, without 


Terrapin Broadsheet No: T.P.3 contains full details fear of damage. Move them when you like, 
and shows you how to estimate your own costs. Write 
or 'phoné for your copy NOW. where you like, and as often as you like. 


TERRAPIN LiIiMixrTED 
bring you tomorrow’s buildings today 


6 PORTER STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1. Telephone : WELbeck 7996-7 
Telegrams: Wesdo London. Cables: Terrapin London. 
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should be completely independent of the 
contractor ”"—but this is far from being 
proved. Mr Ingerslev and Mr Dayton have 
made no secret of their collaboration, which 
appears to have produced a sound design 
at low cost; by contrast to the civil 
engineers, the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has long recognised the advan- 
tages of such collaboration. As for the rule 
that one member should not criticise 
another’s work, it seems merely a restrictive 
professional practice that can do harm to the 
public interest. Mr Dayton’s criticism—as 
yet unrefuted—may not have won him the 
Staines bridge contract ; but it might get 
the country more modern and cheaper 
bridges in the future. 


AIR FARES 


War on the 
South Atlantic 


NDER the stress of intense competition, 
the internationally agreed structure 
for air fares on the South Atlantic has 
broken down with the nine airlines flying to 
South America bidding for traffic by offer- 
ing discounts of between 40 and §0 per cent 
of the standard fare. There has never been 
enough traffic to justify the number of air 
services on these routes and any airline pro- 
posing to fly to South America from Europe 
must be prepared, it is said, to lose up to 
{2} million yearly on the service. The re- 
opening by BOAC a few months ago of the 
direct air link to South America in suspense 
since British South American Airways dis- 
appeared in the late forties seems to have 
been too much for the rules regulating 
international fares. BOAC reopened its 
South American services to find work for 
aircraft, including Comets, that would 
otherwise have stood idle at London Air- 
port. ° None of the British independent air- 
lines had been prepared to operate there, 
even though it would have been theirs for 
the asking. The Argentine government is 
now threatening to take action against air- 
lines offering discounts, but the only long- 
term solution is the withdrawal of some of 
the services that are offered. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


Exports a Record 


os exports were a record last month, 
jumping up to £306 million fob, 
almost {60 million above the low 
September level. Imports rose by {£30 
million to £360.2 million cif, the highest 
total this year. With re-exports also rising 
by nearly £34 million to £14} million 
fob, the apparent visible trade deficit fell 
sharply to £394 million from £72} million 
the previous month. This last item is no 
longer included in the provisional trade 
figures. The Board of Trade points out 
—as anyone who takes the trouble to study 
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the figures knows—that the apparent deficit 
is a misleading guide to the visible balance 
of payments on current account. Now that 
the Treasury publishes quarterly estimates 
of the balance of payments the Board feels 
justified in dropping the apparent visible 
deficit from its returns. 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 


Recorded values: £ million per month 


Exports Re-ex ports! Imports 
fob fob cif 


cc coskas 264-3 11-7 | 312-5 
1958 3rd qtr... | 258-6 6-4 |} 312°5 
4th +. | 271-8 11-2 | 328-2 
1959 Ist, . |) 2638-4 | I 313-6 
2nd .,.. | 281-8 | 10-5 327-8 
4 t) mee 9-9 327-9 
May ..... | 299-2 10-2 310-9 
ae 251-6 10-0 331-6 
ae 287-8 | 9:3 352-9 
August... | 255:5 | 9-3 305-2 
September | 246°5 | 11-2 330-1 
October * | 306-0 | 14-6 360-2 
Jan.-Oct.* 273-1 — | s1N-0 326-8 


* Provisional. 


Another innovation appears this month: 
the publication of seasonally adjusted figures 
for overseas trade. After eliminating pormal 
seasonal variation, the Board calculates that 
British exports in the three months August 
to October were 3} per cent higher in value 
than in the three previous months, while 
imports showed a rise of four per cent over 
the same period. On the same basis the 
average value of exports during the first 
ten months of the year was four per cent 
higher than the average for the whole of 
1958, and imports were five per cent higher. 
Those not immovably sceptical of the use- 
fulness of this kind of exercise can find a 
full explanation of the seasonally adjusted 
series in last week’s Board of Trade Fournal. 


HIRE PURCHASE 


European Business 


sc I this trade,” one of the leading dele- 

gates said privately to an inquirer 
at last week’s meeting to found the Asso- 
ciation of European Finance Houses, “ we 
never meet except to do business” ; and 
indeed the first indications of business co- 
‘operation among founder members were 
evident before the first meeting. In other 
ways, too, this venture has characteristic 
touches. Present members from Britain, 
Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Sweden and Switzerland include both 
national associations and individual finance 
houses (United Dominions Trust and Lom- 
bard Banking from Britain). A number of 
the smaller finance houses apparently feel 
that this is unfair ; they would prefer the 
European body to be simply for the ex- 
change of views and information, and mem- 
bership confined to the national associations. 
The trouble here is that while Britain is 
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well supplied with three hire purchase asso- 
Ciations some other countries so far have 
none. 

A constitution has apparently been drawn 
up for Eurofinas (as it has inevitably been 
called) and a committee appointed with 
Mr T, J. M. van den Ende, the association’s 
pioneer, as chairman and Mr J. R. T. 
Gibson Jarvie, joint deputy chairman of 
UDT, as deputy chairman. But much has 
still to be decided. There will probably be 
one vote for each country—what happens 
if the British associations cannot agree ?— 
and membership fees may also be by 
country—another matter that will lead to 
interesting debate. It has not been stated 
whether fees will be payable by instalments. 

Apart from the exchange of views, of 
which there were already signs in Amster- 
dam—“ Yes, old boy, in America they’ve 
introduced instalment financing for bail ”— 
this association is openly intended to lead 
to new business. The first such arrange- 
ment to come to light is an ingenious one. 
United Dominions Trust has arranged with 
Kundenkreditbank of Dusseldorf, the 
largest hire purchase house in Germany, to 
offer hire purchase facilities in Britain for 
German goods sold here ; Kundenkredit- 
bank will do the same for British goods 
sold in Germany, and the companies will 
act as each other’s correspondents for this 
purpose. UDT is arranging similar co- 
operation with leading houses in other 
Continental countries. The arrangement 
can be amicable between the finance houses 
because it involves new competition not with 
each other but with other institutions such 
as merchant banks. Also, no element of 
foreign exchange is involved. But few 
people would be surprised to see big United 
Kingdom houses take the bigger and more 
venturesome step of acquiring their own 
stake in a European country on the Conti- 
nent, particularly in one of the countries 
in which hire purchase is still under- 
developed. In Holland, for example, the 
total HP debt is no more than one per cent 
of national income. 


IMPORTS FROM AMERICA 


Not Very Much More ? 


eo widespread removal of restrictions 
on imports last week has given the 
country almost complete freedom to buy 
what it pleases from Western Europe and 
the dollar area, How much it uses this new 
freedom, however, is another question, par- 
ticularly with respect to imports from the 
United States. US Commerce Department 
officials have estimated that the maximum 
increase in exports to Britain next year will 
be about £18 million, compared with a 
total last year of £293 million—and it may 
be much less than that. One of the biggest 
increases is expected to be in ready-made 
clothing, in particular the lower-priced lines 
of women’s and children’s clothing: these 
are not only fairly competitive in price 
(despite import duties ranging from 17} to 
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30 per cent) but are often superior in styling 
and quality to British-made goods. 

Imports of American cars and domestic 
appliances are less likely to rise, Not only 
are there import duties on these products 
of 20 to 30 per cent (to which purchase 
tax must of course be added) but their basic 
cost is too high to be competitive. In gen- 
eral British toasters, steam irons and coffee 
percolators cost about half as much, in this 
country, as do American ones. There is 
some demand for waffle makers, sandwich 
toasters and other kitchen gadgetry for 
which there is no British-made counterpart. 
This is also true of major appliances, such 
as giant refrigerators, deep freezes, dish- 
washers and automatic washing machines. 
One London department store has been 
importing these under the token import 
scheme for several years, and reports that 
it has lately been unable to meet the de- 
mand, even at prices ranging up to £363 for 
a 16 cubic foot refrigerator-cum-deep- 
freeze, with automatic defrosting. Where 
large numbers can be sold, however, it 
probably remains more economic to manu- 
facture American appliances under license. 

In industrial plant and equipment, the 
high cost of run-of-the-mill American pro- 
ducts, makes them generally uncompetitive, 
both with British and Continental— 
especially West German—products. Where 
American designs could not be matched in 
Europe, there have always been arrange- 
ments by which it could be imported—at 
times in very large quantities. American 
chemical plant, for example, is now made 
in Britain by licensees or subsidiaries of 
American firms ; though fewer of these sub- 
sidiaries may be formed in the future, it is 
unlikely that many of those now existing 
will close. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


Withdrawals Going Up 


oo reduction in the rate of interest paid 
on shares has had some effect on the 
rate of withdrawal of savings from the 
building societies. This is apparent in the 
figures for the third quarter of the 197 
member societies of the Building Societies 


DEPOSITS AND ADVANCES 


197 Members— Building Societies Association 


(£ million) 
1959 
I il iT 

Shares & deposits :— 

Gross receipts .... 117-8 1-7 107-9 

Gross withdrawals. 56-9 66:5 71-4 

Net receipts...... 60-9 45-2 36:5 

Advances ......20. 68-5 94-0 112-0 

Repayments ......+ 68-3 78-4 81-8 
Funds :-— 

Liquid assets...... 336-7 347-3 337-0 

Total assets ....... 1,992°-5 2047-3 2,098-1 

Liquidity ratio..... 16:9% 17:0% 161% 


Association, But the table does not show 
that the rate of withdrawal has been going 
up, month by month, to an appreciably 
higher figure in the last few weeks. 

The stock exchange boom has attracted 
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some savings from the societies and the 
echoes of the Jasper affair have also 
prompted a certain amount of withdrawals. 
Similar trends are revealed in the figures 
of the Halifax which, not being a member 
of the association, announced a reduction in 
its rates a year ago. In the nine months to 
October 31st it lent £604 million on 
advances, with the result that its liquidity 
ratio fell slightly to 17.4 per cent, and its 
net receipt. of funds at-£9 million in the 
October quarter was slightly down on the 
£9-3 million net received in the July quar- 
ter. 

The lending of a record sum of {112 
million by members of the Association in 
the third quarter has made many societies,. 
and especially those whose reserve ratios 
need attention if they are to retain trustee 
status, rather more restrictive in their lend- 
ing. They are also making increasing use of 
the facilities under the House Purchase Act. 
Advances under this scheme do not affect 
their financial condition in qualifying for 
trustee status. In the third quarter of this 
year about £5 million was lent by the 
societies to house purchasers on houses built 
before 1919 and advances of this character 
are now running at between £34 and {£4 
million a month. 
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Tightening Up the Law 


EMBERS of the building society move. 
ment are now putting their ideas 
together on the new law promised by the 
Government, and the association is busy 
warning investors about “ unsound ” socie. 
ties. On one point there seems to be generg| 
agreement: the advantages of the title of 
building society.should be enjoyed only by 
those who keep a strict limit on advances 
to other than owner-occupiers. Very few 
societies lend only to owner-occupiers byt 
almost all societies are careful to limit the 
proportion of other types of advances to q 
prudent level. Much depends on the quality 
of the mortgage as well as on the status of 
the borrower. Only this year the City and 
Metropolitan, which over the last ten years 
has lent money to the Chamberlain group 
of property companies, became a member 
of the association. The death of Mr W. £ 
Chamberlain attracted press comment to 
this fact. Its chairman, Mr F. E. Cleary, 
has said that these mortgages were “ more 
than amply secured” and that the early 
repayment of some of them was made not at 
the request of the society but at the request 
of the Chamberlain group itself. 
The State Building Society, which lent 


Prosperity in Rubber 


N the last eighteen months the price of 

the top grade of sheet rubber in London 
(for three months’ delivery) has risen by 
two-thirds to about 374d. a lb—leaping up 
several pence in this week alone. The 
average cif price for the first ten months 
of this year, at 2s. 44d. a lb, is nearly §d. 
above the average for the whole of 1958. 
Spot still commands a high premium of 
about 2d. a lb, but the rubber grower does 
not sell spot. Sales of natural rubber from 
the American and British strategic stocks 
have not ended the shortage of spot rubber, 
and supplies available in the Singapore 
market have become increasingly light. 

World consumption will reach a new 
record this year of something over 2.1 
million tons; though production is not 
matching consumption it will also reach a 
record at nearly 2.1 million tons. World 
consumption includes an estimate of 
imports into the communist countries of 
about 475,000 tons, which would be 
roughly 50,000 tons larger than last year 
because Russia and China have been buying 
more. 

Efficient estates in Malaya are on velvet 
at these prices, and the less efficient are 





High. & Lowinds. 2/- 
Kuala Lumpur él .. 
Labu Cheviot 2/-... 
London Asiatic 2/-.. 
Malacca £1 ... 
Pataling 2/-... 
Seafield Amal. 2/-... 
Utd. Sua Betong £1 


43,800 34 27 8/6 1:6 82 
22,317 46 25 40/- 0-8 10:2 
14,869 67 23 8/9 1-1 9-1 
35,725 34 22 8/I'. 2-3. 7:4 
cece 20,707 45 32 56/6 1:5 80 
coves 27,301 36 29 9/10", 20 =7I 
33,033 59 25 6/334 — 8-2 
37,461 56 28 98/-* 1:0 77 


also making good profits. As the commodity 
has risen, so have the prices of rubber 
shares ; the Financial Times index has gone 
up from 124 to 216 in the last year. The 
favourable outlook has stimulated fresh 
thinking among both producers and 
investors. Producers have been merging 
into larger groups, for example Highlands 
and Lowlands and Seafield Amalgamated. 
This has not only brought economies in 
administration ; it has also made their shares 
more marketable and therefore more attrac- 
tive to investors, especially the institutions. 

Political risks in Malaya have diminished, 
and hence investors have been willing to 
accept lower yields. But yields are stil 
high, ranging from 8 to 13 per cent, and 
even now may not fully discount the 
increase in profits and dividends to come. 
Since replanting in Malaya got into its 
stride the most profitable companies are 
those which have the highest proportion of 
their acreage under mature high-yielding 
trees, and a goodly portion of new trees 
becoming mature. Some areas of high- 
yielding trees in full production could show 
a profit even if prices fell as low as 1S. 
a Ib. 


Under 
Total new trees Price, Dividend 
planted Mature Im- Nov.lI, Times Yield 
acreage mature 1959 covered % 


% % 


* Ex dividend. 
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teavily to the jasper group of companies, 
has for some time been subject to a “stop 
order” on its advertising for money and 
withdrawals by shareholders are limited to 
, nominal sum. This week the Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, at the neces- 
sary request of a group of shareholders, has 
appointed an inspector to investigate the 
affair of the society. The inspector is Mr 
W. H. Lawson, 2 past president of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants and a 
chief architect of the merger between the 
Institute and the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants. 

This is the second investigation which 
has sprung from the Jasper affair. The first 
is being conducted by Mr Neville Faulks, 
QC, into the affairs of the Jasper group of 
companies ; the latest move here is that he, 
with Mr R. K. Lochhead, a director of 
Commercial Union Assurance, has been 
asked to investigate the affairs of Pilot 
Assurance, an insurance company taken 
over by H. Jasper and Company in Octo- 
ber, 1958. This is the first inquiry into the 
affairs of an insurance company on the 
grounds that the company’s assets fail to 
exceed its liabilities by £50,000 or more 
since provision for such an investigation 
was made in 1935. 


FOR THE PACIFIC 


The Canberra Partner 


HEN the Orient passenger liner Oriana 
Wi launched at Barrow-in-Furness 
this month, her partner was on a berth 
at the Belfast yard of Harland & Wolff Ltd. 
This vessel, the P & O liner Canberra, is 
due to be launched next March, and both 
she and the Oriana should be in service by 
the beginning of 1961. There are seven 
major passenger liners in the fleets of the 
P & O and Orient, its subsidiary, all of 
between 22,000 and “30,000 tons gross, and 
with a speed of 22 knots. The two new 
ships, designed to meet similar traffic 
specifications, are, so to say, “two sizes 
larger and two speeds faster.” The Oriana 
is 40,000 tons gross and the Canberra 
45,000 tons gross ; their service speed will 
be 274 knots. 

This considerable jump is by no means 
typical of the building programmes of ship- 
ping companies. Advances tend to be made 
from ship to ship by easy stages. But 
P & O and Orient realised that their seven 
major liners, all built in the first decade 
after the war, were proving profitable only 
because they were bought at prices that 
shipyards can no longer offer. The concep- 
tion of the next ships to be built could not, 
therefore, be developed directly from that of 
their predecessors: it had to be thought 
out afresh. The price of the Canberra is 
expected to be about £15 million. Com- 
pared with the £64 million cost of the 
Iberia in 1954, this is an increase of about 
5° per cent in cost per ton. 

The fresh thinking started with the pros- 
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pects of developing the trans-Pacific passen- 
ger trade, into which the Orient Line made 
a promising entry in 1954. A joint service 
in the Pacific, operated by the two com- 
panies, was given the name “ Orient and 
Pacific Lines ” in 1958. Added to the two 
companies’ existing services to Australasia 
and the Far East via the Suez Canal, and to 
North America via Panama, this gave a 
flexible triangle of Pacific services—North 
America/Australia/Japan—that could gain 
in frequency as the traffic grew, — 

To fit in with these new services and 
meet the problem posed by present ship- 
building costs, the companies decided to go 
for larger and faster ships to get the im- 
proved economy that results from larger 
size and the passenger “ appeal ” attracted 
by higher speed. These two qualities are 
linked, since the speed that is practicable 
without excessive fuel consumption goes 
up with the length of the ship, and hence 
with its size. The size chosen gives a 
draught of 32 ft. 6 in., fully loaded, which 
is comfortably below the limit of the Suez 
Canal; and the higher speed allows the 
voyage from the United Kingdom to Sydney 
- be done in three weeks instead of nearly 
our. 


New Ideas in Design 


‘re Canberra will have air-conditioned 
accommodation for 600 first-class and 
1,650 tourist-class passengers, as well as 
for a crew of about 1,000. Provision has 
also been made for a small amount of cargo. 
The design of the ship is remarkable, as it 
incorporates a large number of ideas which 
are either completely new, or new enough 
to be described as novel ; the chief credit 
for it is due to a naval architect in his early 
thirties, Mr John West, who is assistant 
to the management and technical adviser of 
the P & O Company. The interior has been 


Last year butter was in 
| surplus, this year it is scarce, 
| owing mainly to the long 399 
drought in Europe. Total 
imports so far this year have 200 
fallen by 54 per cent to 
308,000 tons, though ship- '0° 
ments from Australia have 
risen by more than one-half, 
and shipments from New 
Zealand show little change. 
A relatively small fall in 
supplies has brought a big 
rise in prices; New Zealand 
butter now costs 430s. a 
cwt. wholesale, 150s. more 
than a year ago. 
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designed by Sir Hugh Casson—his first 
venture in commercial shipping. 

Externally, the most notable feature is 
the arrangement of twin funnels near the 
stern. This has been achieved by siting the 
propelling machinery aft, leaving the mid- 
ships entirely free for passenger accommo- 
dation—which is the best place for it, for 
convenience of layout and for comfort. 
This has been done before in only one other 
British passenger liner, Shaw  Savill’s 
Southern Cross, and abroad only in liners 
of a much smaller size, But thé annearance- 
of the Canberra is also notable in that the 
lifeboats have been sited three decks lower 
than usual. They are recessed into the sides 
of the ship, and are handled by specially 
designed davits. Placed there, they give the 
ship a lower centre of gravity and improve 
the view from the promenade and sports 
decks. The twin funnels—a controversial 
feature from the point of view of appear- 
ance—also improve amenities because they 
are slim enough to avoid the downdraught 
that often blows smuts on to the decks. 

The new liner will also have a number 
of notable structural and internal features. 
A great deal of weight has been saved by the 
adoption of a welded aluminium super- 
structure. More than 1,000 tons of 
aluminium were used, giving the Canberra 
the biggest superstructure in all-welded 
aluminium. The saving in weight makes 
possible an extra cabin deck, which com- 
pletely offsets the extra cost of this more 
expensive material. The extensive use 
of plastic-covered surfaces will virtually 
eliminate internal painting—which will 
reduce maintenance costs. And a good deal 
of scientific research has gone into the 
development of a soundproof design of 
bulkhead that will cut down extraneous 
noises in cabins. 

Two sets of ship stabilisers are being 
fitted. These are now a standard fitting in 
modern passenger liners. Less common, 
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however, is the transverse bow propeller 
which allows the bows of the ship to be 
moved sideways when manceuvring or 
berthing. This idea was developed for 
ferries some time ago, and the Canberra and 
Oriana are the first large liners in which 
it has been used. The propelling machinery 
of the Canberra, -vhich develops a maxi- 
mum power of 85,000 shp on twin 
propeller shafts, is unusual in being turbo- 
electric. This form of drive was popular 
with the P & O between the wars, but has 
; seldom been used by other lines Tor ships 
of this type. The machinery is heavier and 
more expensive than geared turbines, but 
by avoiding the need for astern turbines it 
allows more efficient turbine design, is 
more flexible, makes the ship more 
manceuvrable, and reduces the risk of 
mechanical failure. 


TIN MARKET 


| Speculators Take a View 


HEN American steel and tinplate 

workers were sent back to work this 
week tin cost slightly more than it did 
nearly four months ago, before they came 
out; throughout the strike it remained 
steady at about £792 a ton. Yet during 
this period American consumption of tin 
dropped by nearly 10,000 tons, while 
exports from the producing countries were 
increasing. The manager of the Inter- 
national Tin Council’s buffer stock has not 
had to buy tin to support the market ; he 
has in fact been selling substantial quan- 
tities to keep prices steady. Consumption 
of tin outside the United States has been 
growing, and some of the big American 
steel companies did not completely with- 
draw from the market during the strike. 
No one outside the council knows exactly 
how much tin remains in the buffer stock. 
Private guesses range from well under 
10,000 tons to about 11,000 tons. As the 
maximum stock is 23,200 tons of metal or 
the equivalent in cash, it would seem 
prudent that the manager should not be 
left with much less than 10,000 tons. The 
council has so far refused to disclose its 
interpretation of article VII of the agree- 
ment—the question whether exports can 
still be restricted under the scheme even 
when the buffer stock is less than 10,000 
tons, cr may fall below it by the end of this 
year, when the current control period itself 
ends. There is no justification for this 
obscurantism, and the council will be ex- 
pected to make its intentions clear after its 
meeting on December Ist. 

If it were to take the highly questionable 
view that exports can be _ controlled, 
irrespective of the size of the buffer stock, 
or if the stock is still comfortably above 
10,000 tons, it will probably increase export 
quotas in the first quarter above the current 
level of 30,000 tons. But it may move 
cautiously, taking the view that much of the 
fall in American consumption during the 
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strike will never be made good, and that it 
will probably be asked to dispose of the 
remaining 2,500 tons in the British Govern- 
ment’s strategic stock from January Ist. 
The market is evidently less timid ; many 
people believe that tin is going to be short. 
Tin for three months’ delivery touched 
£803 a ton this week, the highest price for 
nearly three years, though it fell back later 
to close on Thursday at £798. The earlier 
rise followed buying by consumers and the 
end of the American steel strike ; “but 
Speculators were also taking a view. 


CABLES 


Competition Bites Deep 


aa inroads of the price war in the cable 
industry upon profit margins can be 
seen in the half-year results of British 
Insulated Callender’s Cables to last June. 
Though the price ring was finally abandoned 
only in April, BICC’s rate of profit on turn- 
over was 7.6 per cent compared with 8.5 
per cent in the second half of 1958, and 
7.§ per cent in the first haff—but that was 
a bad year for the cable industry. Sales 
rose to £63 million from £57 million and 
£53 million in the two preceding half 
years. The latest figures include, however, 
the sales of Telegraph Construction and 
Maintenance from January 1, 1959, and 
of Scottish Cables from April 1st. The 
interim dividend is being maintained at 
4 per cent. The price cut made by the 
members of the ring, including BICC, in 
November, 1958, in face of competition 
from non-member firms may account for 
much of the fall in margins. The next 
half-yearly figures should show how much 
further BICC has had to pare its profit 
margins: it announced a further round of 
price cuts at the beginning of June, follow- 
ing those which were made when the ring 
broke up. 

Suggestions that the large companies are 
in fact now selling below cost were made 
by Mr L. S. Hargreaves, the chairman of 
Aerialite, one of the smaller cable makers, 
in his annual statement this week. He 
accused the big companies of pushing prices 
below cost—at least on the bread-and-butter 
cables—so that the smaller firms would be 
weakened and perhaps taken over, and 
present losses could be recouped in a less 
competitive market. He urged that under- 
cost selling designed to reduce competition 
should be made illegal, and added that dis- 
cussions were now taking place between the 
big groups and the rest of the industry. 
Presumably any new agreement on prices 
would have to be registered under the 
Restrictive Trade Practices Act. But it 
appears that no such new agreement can be 
expected for the present. 





TELEVISION 


The ITA’s Profits 


7 Independent Television Authority 
is still smarting under the criticisms 
made by the Public Accounts Committee 
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of its business arrangements with the pro- 
gramme companies. The PAC thought tha 
these should be charged higher rents ; jp 
its accounts for 1958-59 the ITA explains 
why it is not prepared to do so. The rents 
charged for the use of the eight transmitters 
that were working by March 31st this year 
came to nearly £3 million. This is three 
times the size of the ITA’s outgoings, in- 
cluding payments to the Post Office for the 
use of its rious Tand lines. When its 
charter expires in 1964, the ITA will have 
capital assets, all financed out of current 
income, worth £5 million, on which it wil] 
have provided £23 million depreciation - 
it will hold cash reserves of £4 million 
ready for the construction of the second 
network that it is always demanding; it 
will have passed on £7 million to the Ex. 
chequer by way of tax. The terms of the 
Act that brought it into being, the ITA 
told the Public Accounts Committee, oblige 
it to finance its own construction and create 
a reserve fund—but not deliberately to milk 
the programme contractors of their profits, 
however high these may soar. 

The ITA’s demands for a third channel, 
or for an ending of restrictions on the 
number of hours’ television that can be 
transmitted each day, are really part of this 
same problem. It has had to rebuke con- 
tractors for crowding too many advertise- 
ments into peak hours (individual trans- 
gressions of the “ six minutes of commer- 
cials per hour averaged over the day ” rule 
were more flagrant than appears in the 
average figures printed in the ITA’s report). 
The only result is that the contractors, faced 
with too many advertisers clamouring for 
an inelastic supply of peak-hour advertising, 
have simply jacked up their advertising 
rates—and their profits along with them. 
The answer to unhealthily inflated profits 
is an alternative outlet for advertisements 
—that is a third commercial channel. But 
whether this would be in the best interests 
of television in this country and of the 
viewing public is another matter entirely. 


BILL MARKET MERGER ? 


Cater-Ryder Talks 


ee have recently been started 
to explore the possibilities of a merger 
between two old-established discount 
houses, Cater Brightwen & Co. and Ryders 
Discount Co. Both are medium-sized 
houses ranking, by the test of capital 
resources, fourth and fifth among the twelve 
houses that are members of the London 
Discount Market Association. If a satis- 
factory basis for merger can be found and 
is duly approved by the shareholders of the 
two companies, the resultant house would 
rank as the third largest member of the 
market—displacing Alexanders from the 
position among the “ Big Three ” that it has 
occupied for many years. At the latest 
balance sheet dates Cater Brightwen showed 
capital resources totalling £2.87 million and 
Ryder showed £2.93 million. But it ' 
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THE 
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SOCIAL SURVEYS (GALLUP POLLS) LTD 
have 
ordered a 
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all-Transistored, Magnetic Core, 
Printed Circuit, High Capacity 


Electronic 
Data 
Processing 
Computer 


for analysing and co-relating 
the statistics arising from 
their Public Opinion Polls 
and Market Surveys. 
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206-216 Marylebone Road, London, NW1 
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Estate Manager 
tells how... 


Sitting tenants 
were sitting 
targets 


Yes, they were sitting targets for the 
burglar—the tenants of my 
company’s flats. 

Pll tell you how we realised this. 
Apart from flats—and offices—we 
also own a hotel. Now, when we 
bought the place, it didn’t occur to 
us to check the locks. 

Inevitably, I suppose, there came 
a series of small thefts from rooms. 
Prodded by the police, we found that 
the locks were simple to pick, and 
that keys were going astray. 

So we got rid of the lot. Chubb 
put in a beautiful master key system 
for us. Every key is different; the 


chamber-maid can open her own . 


group of rooms; and only the 
manager’s key will unlock every 
room in the hotel. 

After that, we started to worry 
about our offices and flats. And it was 
obvious that we’d been ‘pound- 
foolish’ with security. So with 
Chubb’s help we surveyed the locks 
and window fittings—and our sitting 
tenants no longer present a sitting 
target to the burglar. 

Does that sound expensive? I 
assure you that it is not. And I 
happen to have discovered the cost 
of poor security. Believe me, it is 
worth anyone’s while to hand their 
security problems over to Chubb. 
Here is the address .. . 


CHUBB & SON'S LOCK AND SAFE COMPANY LTD. 
175-176 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.I 
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Good 


News for Hi-Fi 


Higt 


For high-flying hi-fi fans, a splendid vista stretches endlessly 
ahead. Those twin bugbears of stereo in the stratosphere— 
ice outside the aircraft and overcrowding inside it—have 
surrendered to a massed attack from the scientists who work 
on chemicals from oil. As ever, the Esso Chemicals Division 
took a keen interest in the fray. 

High flying is all right—the sun’s usually out and you’re 
clear of the main roads—but it gets a bit parky up there. Ice 
tends to form on the wings and things. One solution is to 
spray on a fluid called iso-propyl alcohol, which de-ices 
the aeroplane. It’s made from propylene, of which Esso 
Chemicals have plenty. 

Hi-fi-ing is all right, too, although you used to need a 
small airship to carry all the necessary equipment. Then 
transistors came along. Open any transistorised gubbins and 
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you’ ll probably find the parts embedded in a plastic potting 
compound. This is an epoxy resin, which also starts out as 
propylene—of which Esso still have plenty. And so stereo in 
the stratosphere flies slowly into the sunset, de-iced and 
uncrowded. Yet, it’s a rich, full life for hi-fi high flyers. (And 
Esso Chemicals still have lots of propylene. Want some?) 


Note to Manufacturers 


Besides propylene, we can offer you many other chemicals 

from oil; they are listed below. If YouR business uses chemicals, 
ask your secretary to contact the Esso Chemicals Department, 
50 Stratton Street, London, W1. Telephone: Hyde Park 7030. 


BUTYL RUBBER - AROMATIC SOLVENTS (Solvesso 100 and 150) 
ETHYLENE - BUTADIENE - PROPYLENE - NAPHTHENIC ACIDS - ‘C’ OIL 
POLYISOBUTYLENE + OXO ALCOHOLS - HIGHER OLEFINS 
DICYCLOPENTADIENE + SULPHUR + HEPTENE - AROMATIC TAR 


MEANS BUSINESS IN CHEMICALS 
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understood that the combined true capital 
resources, on the basis of present values, 
would well surpass £7 million. The com- 
bined books, at the balance sheet dates, 
comprised £362 million of bonds and 
{1313 million of bills. The aggregate of 

168 million was substantially larger than 
that shown by Alexanders at end-December 
last ; but comparisons of portfolios based 
on balance-sheet dates are apt to be mis- 
leading, and it is thought that the merged 
portfolios would not generally be signifi- 
cantly larger than Alexanders’. 

A merger of this kind. would evidently 
meet the point that Sir John Musker, Chair- 
man of Cater Brightwen, had in mind when, 
in his last annual statement, he emphasised 
the need for the discount houses—and for 
his company specifically—to command addi- 
tional capital in order to permit them to 
function to a greater extent as ‘obbers in 
bonds (as distinct from mere holders of 
them). 


WOOL TEXTILES 


A Record Year? 


UDGED by volume of output, the British 

wool textile industry is enjoying its 
second best postwar year. The recovery 
started in the autumn of 1958, gathered 
pace at the beginning of the year, and now 
shows signs of levelling out. Consumption 
of raw wool in the first nine months of this 
year rose to 383 million lb, 16 per cent 
more than in the same period of 1958, and 
for the whole year it may reach, or perhaps 
exceed, the 528 million lb consumed dur- 
ing the Korean boom year of 1950. The 
worsted and woollen sections have broadly 
shared in the recovery. Consumption of 
wool in topmaking, where the worsted pro- 
cess begins, rose by 17 per cent in the first 
nine months, compared with a year ago, 
while consumption in woollen spinning was 
14 per cent up. The sharp rise in sales 
of carpets has helped the woollen side, 
while worsted spinners are benefiting, at 
the weavers’ expense, from the continued 
vogue for knitted jersey outerwear. In an 
effort to prevent the Leicester knitting 
industry from encroaching even further 
into the outerwear business, some weaving 
firms in Bradford are now installing knit- 
ting machinery. Retail sales of wool tex- 
tiles, after a late autumn start, now seem 
to be doing well. 

The sharp rise in raw wool prices during 
the summer, and anticipation—only partly 
fulfilled—of still higher prices to come, 
simulated business throughout the indus- 
try. Most firms became well sold forward, 
and a few have order books longer than ever 
before. Some topmakers are apt to com- 
plain because business has been quieter 
since then, and because selling margins are 
low. If their remarks are taken at face 
value they would be turning wool into tops 
for nothing, and making a profit solely by 
their acumen in buying and selling at the 
right time. In recent weeks, with wool 
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prices fluctuating in a narrow range instead 
of moving reassuringly upward, that would 
not have been easy. 

Lancashire’s old complaints—of the 
power of big groups of clothing makers and 
retailers, of weak selling by some firms, and 
the expansion of Asian textile industries— 
find muted echoes on the other side of the 
Pennines. Topmaking certainly seems a 
crowded occupation, and no doubt the day 
will come when India and China, now two 
of our biggest customers for tops, are 
largely self-sufficient in these products as 
well as in yarn and cloth. And the move 
towards larger groups, horizontal or vertical, 
within the industry is becoming more pro- 
nounced. The most recent example is the 
long drawn-out battle, now won by Lister 
& Company, for control of the Huddersfield 
woollen firm, Joseph Hoyle. 


RADIO SETS 


Competition from 
Shannon 


oe radio receivers are sold in 
this country for nearly twice the price 
of a comparable receiver using thermionic 
valves, the main reason being the cost of 
the transistors. In Eire, the government has 
announced that an Irish registered offshoot 
of the Japanese Sony Corporation is to 
begin at Shannon the assembly of radio re- 
ceivers using transistors imported from 
Japan. Since the rest of the components 
will be supplied either in Eire or imported 
from Britain, the finished sets will be able 
to enter this country duty free, and thus 
provide the British industry with its first 
mild taste of the kind of Japanese competi- 
tion in the home market under which the 
American radio industry has been squirming 
for years. 

The Eire government has been trying for 
some time to offset the economic conse- 
quences caused by the fact that longer 
range aircraft overfly Shannon Airport and 
are threatening it with the same fate that 
overtook the nearby seaplane base at Foynes. 
Two years ago it decided to set up a trading 
estate inside Shannon’s free port boundaries 
and six standard factory bays are under 
construction, each providing 16,500 square 
feet, of which 11,000 square feet is assembly 
space. The factory rented by Sony will be 
in production early next year, employing 
200 people and building up during the next 
three years to 250,000 sets a year. This is 
not far short of a quarter of the output of 
radio sets for the whole British industry. 

It is not certain that all these sets will be 
shipped to Britain. The object of the trad- 
ing estate is to provide cheap accommoda+ 
tion (at 1s. 3d. a square foot) and a pool of 
local labour for industries whose pro- 
ducts are suitable for air freighting any- 
where in the world. Other companies 
interested in the Shannon experiment make 
pianos, fabric marking machines, electronic 
controls for bowling alleys and breed chin- 
chillas, The type of industry that can go 
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to Shannon is obviously limited by the size 
of accommodation offered, but if the experi- 
ment succeeds the free port zone could well 
be enlarged to take in larger factories. In 
that case Shannon might become an impres- 
sive springboard into the British home 
market. 


TEA PRICES 


Plain Tea Costs More 


ORTUNE is at last smiling gently on pro- 

ducers of plain tea in North India and 
Ceylon. The surplus has disappeared, and 
in the last three months the prices of plain 
tea in the London auctions have risen by 
about Is. to 3s. 8d.-4s. 4d. a lb. If this 
improvement is maintained most producers 
will make a fair profit this season, though 
it will not go far towards reducing past 
losses of a few producers. The Dooars and 
Nedeem companies in North India, to take 
an extreme example, lost £179,000 and 
£72,000 respectively last year—partly be- 
cause both suffered from short crops— 
bri-ging their accumulated losses to 
£290,000 and £147,000. While plain tea 
has been rising, prices of better teas have 
fallen récently, mainly because of the 
seasonal decline in the quality of the North 
Indian crop and partly, perhaps, because 
buyers are apt to trim their bids for good 
tea when they have to pay more for the 
plain tea that is used to cheapen the cost 
of their blends. The “concertina,” as the 
trade calls it, is thus closing. 

This recovery in plain tea has taken many 
people by surprise. So far world produc- 
tion is only nine million lb smaller than 
last year, when output for the whole year 
was 60 million lb larger than in 1957 ; and 
Pakistan has fixed its exports this year at 
a minimum of 20 million lb, which com- 
pares with 12 million lb actually exported 
last year. Yet in Britain, which drinks 
about one-third of the world’s tea, stocks 
have dropped by 28 million lb, compared 
with a year ago, to 123 million lb. 

Evidently people are drinking more tea. 
Several countries in the Middle East have 
bought more tea from India this year, and 
consumption in India itself has probably 
risen. But there is still time for world pro- 
duction to catch up, and supplies of plain 
tea from some African countries are now 
increasing as their production rises 
seasonally. 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS | 


HARRISONS & CROSFIELD LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RISE IN PROFITS 


The annual general meeting of Harrisons & 
Crosfield Limited, will be held on December 
8th in London. 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement by the Chairman, Sir Leonard 
Paton, CBE, MC, for the year to June 30, 1959: 


Group profit attributable to the Parent Com- 
pany (after minority interests £1,179) is 
£1,257,110. Taxation required £632,862 and, 
adding the amount brought forward from last 
year, £452,834, makes the balance available 
£1,077,082. It is proposed to appropriate 
£248,269 for Capital Reserve and £71,393 to 
General Reserve, a total of £319,662. Preferen- 
tial and Management Dividends take net 
£82,995 and Deferred Ordinary dividend and 
bonus net £183,751, a total of £266,746, leaving 
to be carried forward £490,674. 

The Directors recommend a Final Dividend 
of 10 per cent on the Deferred Ordinary Stock, 
repeating last year’s total of 15 per cent for the 
year. In addition, they recommend the pay- 
ment of a Bonus of 5 per cent on the Deferred 
Ordinary Stock. Under the Articles the 
Directors would have been entitled to draw 
additional remuneration in respect of the pay- 
ment of this Bonus, but have waived their right. 


GROUP TRADING PROFIT 


It is satisfactory to report a rise of £84,000 
in profits, after tax, from a year’s operation in 
conditions no more favourable than a year ago. 
This year the Eastern offices have contributed 
to the increase and we continue to trade 
intensively there except where government 
intervenes. 


It is a disturbing manifestation of nationalism 
when attempts are made to divert certain 
spheres of trade either to the local government 
itself or to its own nationals. This checks the 
normal flow of commerce and in the result 
tends to retard rather than advance the rise in 
the standard of living which all of us ardently 
desire to see the Eastern peoples enjoy. 


There are some interesting changes. Group 
Reserves themselves have increased by £376,052 
to £5,030,455. 


The Dhurectors consider that out of this 
£1,463,000 transferred to the parent company’s 
Capital Reserve, £1 million should be made 
available to Deferred Ordinary Stockholders by 
way of increase in capital. It is therefore pro- 
posed to make to existing holders a free scrip 
issue of one million fully paid Deferred 
Ordinary Shares of £1 each (to be converted 
upon issue into stock) in the proportion of two 
new {£1 shares for every £3 stock held. 

After dealing with events in the countries in 
which the Company has interests, the statement 
continues : 


TEA 


Prices—For the past three years the tea 
markets of the world have been relatively stable. 
The average price of all tea sold on the London 
market during 1958 was slightly over 4s. 7d. 
per Ib compared with 4s. 53d. during 1957. 
Up to the end of October, 1959, the average 
price has been a little over 4s. 53d. 


Retail prices in this country were last changed 
in June, 1957, and the average household 
packet currently retailing in the region of 6s. 


to 7s. per lb affords scope for a satisfactory | 


margin to the packer and the retailer. The 
producer is less fortunate, and in many cases 
these average prices allow him little if any 
profit. x 

Government Imposts——Export duties and 
taxes continue to be a burden on producers, but 
in India some small amelioration has been 
grarited by the reduction of export duty from a 
flat 7d. per lb to an export duty of 43d., plus 
a sliding scale of excise duty on a zonal basis 
ranging from 3d. for Cachar, the Terai, Lower 
Assam and much of South India, to 24d. for 
Upper Assam and the Nilgiris. In Ceylon also 


‘the export duty has been reduced to 6}d. plus 


an ad valorem sales tax ranging up to a maxi- 
mum of ls. Ogd. This is of some advantage to 
producers of plainer teas but penalises good 
quality which now bears export duties of 1s. 7d. 
per lb. 


Prospects.—As things are, there seems little 
cause for the British housewife to fear an 
increase in the retail price of tea at present. In 
times of advancing markets, packers are reluct- 
ant to imcrease retail prices owing to the 
dislocation in their channels of distribution. 
Understandably, when the market reverses the 
trend, there is sometimes reluctance to match 
the fall promptly with a cut in retail prices. 
Present indications are that any change in the 
foreseeable future would be downward. 


RUBBER 


The background to rubber in 1959 has been 
the improving economic climate in the USA 
and Western Europe, bringing increased 
demand, reinforced with strong buying by 
Communist countries. The general result has 
been higher prices, and at times a scarcity of 
supply for near delivery. 

Prices—Prices have continued upwards for 
the last 18 months with few serious interrup- 
tions. Up to October, 1959, No. 1 RSS 
averaged 29d. per lb compared with 233d. for 
the whole of 1958. The premium for spot 
London over forward positions has been as 
much as 6d. per lb due to special market factors. 

Prospects——Demand for natural rubber con- 
tinues satisfactory. Certain countries, notably 
Japan, have indicated increased requirements 
and potential demand elsewhere is good. Pro- 
duction of natural can only be_ increased 
marginally each year and supplies from the 
largest producer, Indonesia, are unpredictable. 
So far as can be seen there should be an outlet 
for all the natural rubber likely to be produced 
in 1960. 


GENERAL 


Profits for the year now current are fully 
comparable with those at this time last year, 
but it would be imprudent to suggest now that 
the pattern will persist until June 30th next. 
Our operations cover many territories and in 
each we have to live with the Government of 
the day. Governments now intervene in all 
aspects of business more than ever before and 
action by any one can easily make even estab- 
lished sources of remuneration precarious. 

The Company has never been stronger or 


more ready to grasp new opportunities than 
today. 
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MONTAGUE L. MEYER 
LIMITED 


CONSIDERABLY IMPROVED RISULTs 


The annual general meeting of Montigue L. 
Meyer Limited was held on November | [th in 
London. 


The following is the circulated statement of 
the chairman, Mr Montague L. Meyer : 


The Accounts for the year ended March 3] 
1959, show a net profit before tax of { 180,138 
and .the balance after taxation amounts 1g 
£83,275. In addition there is a capital Profit 
of £3,314. 


“This time last year, for taxation reasons, we 
did not pay a final dividend on the Ordinary 
Shares, but on the other hand a first interim 
dividend of 10 per cent in respect of the year 
now under review. This was followed by q 
second interim dividend of 5 per cent, and we 
now propose a final dividend of 10 per cent, 
which will bring the average for the two years 
to the 15 per cent we have paid in recent years, 

There has previously been included in the 
Group Balance Sheet credit for tax relief in 
respect of trading losses incurred by an overseas 
subsidiary but the Special Commissioners haye 
held that this cannot be allowed in the particular 
circumstances, An appeal is being made to the 
High Court against this decision but it is con- 
sidered prudent to write off from Profit and Loss 
Account Balance the amount invo!ved, and also, 
as this business is being liquidated, the re- 
mainder of the investment. 

Although the profit for the year under review 
shows a considerable improvement it is not as 
good as I expected when I presented last year’s 
accounts, largely because softwood prices fell 
more than was anticipated, and more than was 
necessary, during the second half of our financial 
year. Since then prices have recovered. 

I reported to you last year that we had pur- 
chased the balance of the Government Strategic 
Reserve Stock of softwood. Part of this remained 
unsold at March 31st and has been taken into 
stock, but [ am pleased to inform you that since 
then it has practically all been disposed of and 
the whole transaction can be considered as 
eminently satisfactory. 


CURRENT SALES INCREASE 


Since the date of the Balance Sheet we have 
purchased a company which can usefully be run 
in conjunction with our own and will be a valu- 
able addition to the Group. The markets for all 
the commodities in which we deal are now very 
firm; also our purchasing has been good and the 
volume of sales during the first half of this 
financial year shows an increase over the same 
period of last year. Unless therefore something 
extraordinary occurs I expect to report a further 
improved position next year. 

With these accounts the First Preference and 
Ordinary Shareholders will be receiving notice 
of. a meeting called to double the Ordinary 
Capital by means of a scrip Issue. For the 
reasons I have set out above, the Directors anti- 
cipate being able to pay 10 per cent on the 
doubled Ordinary Capital (equivalent to 20 pet 
cent on the existing Ordinary Capital) for the 
year we are now in. 


The report and accounts were adopted and at 
the subsequent extraordinary general meeting 
resolutions increasing the capital of the company 
to £1,345,000 by the creation of 1,800,000 5 
Ordinary shares and capitalising £450,000 for 
the purpose of a one-for-one: scrip issue wert 
approved. 
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BLY VOORUITZICHT GOLD MINING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


NEW RECORDS ACHIEVED 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


MR T. REEKIE’S STATEMENT 


The Twenty-second Ordinary General Meet- 
ing of shareholders will be held in Johannesburg 
on November 17, 1959. The following is an 
extract from the circulated statement by the 
Chairman, Mr T. Reekie, dated November 11, 
1959: 


WORKING RESULTS 


With the improved supply of non-European 

gbour, it was possible to expand operations 
generally and the results obtained constituted 
sme new records for the Company. The 
tonnages of ore mined and milled were the 
highest achieved since the commencement of 
milling operations in February, 1942, and the 
production of 877,250 ounces fine of gold 
exceeded the previous highest output in 1952 by 
58,074 ounces. An improvement in yield per 
ton, following on a further reduction in the 
underground stoping width and an increase in 
waste sorting on the surface, contributed to this 
achievement. The working revenue during the 
year derived from gold at £10,994,105 was also 
a record and compares with the previous highest 
figure of £10,587,604 in 1952, when the net 
amount received for gold was 7s. 3d. per ounce 
higher. In line with the increased tempo of 
operations, however, the working expenditure 
increased sharply to £4,618,068. Nevertheless 
the working profit from gold was £6,376,037, 
an improvement of £1,164,422 on the profit for 
the previous year. 

The increased amount of slime from current 
gold mining operations was all treated in the 
uranium plant, but, due to the limitations of 
the Company’s sales quota, the quantity of 
slime drawn from surface accumulations had to 
be reduced. The tonnage of slime treated and 
the uranium output at 668,985 Ib was slightly 
higher than that for the previous year. A 
reduction in the unit cost of production was 
achieved as a result of further improvements in 
operational techniques in the plant, and the 
working profit from uranium at £1,704,211 
exceeded that of the previous year by £123,863. 
Sales to the Combined Development Agency 
through the Atomic Energy Board were main- 
tained in terms of the sales quota arrangements. 
The sulphuric acid plant operated satisfactorily 
throughout the year and earned a profit of 
161,273, which was a small improvement on 
the previous year’s figure. 

The total working profit from gold, uranium 
end acid amounted to £8,241,521, which was 
Bn increase of £1,290,596 on the corresponding 
gure for the previous twelve months, and is 


he highest annual working profit recorded by 
he Company. 













ACCOUNTS 


The total profit before taxation and lease 
onsideration was £8,291,405. The total appro- 
ration of profits for the year amounted to 
791,141, made up of provisions for taxation 
nd lease consideration totalling £4,559,092, 
Payments in respect of the capital portion of 
i¢ uranium and acid loans amounting to 
514,744, a transfer of £217,305 in connection 
Nth expenditure on mining assets ‘less realisa- 
‘on of investments, and £2,500,000 in respect 
bf the two dividends declared during the year. 
Hhis left £500,264 to be added to the unappro- 


priated balance brought forward from the 
previous year, and the balance of the Income 
and Expenditure Account was accordingly 
£2,990,986 at June 30, 1959. 

The Company’s loan indebtedness in respect 
of the amounts borrowed to finance the erection 
of the uranium and sulphuric acid plants was 
reduced to £2,583,334 at June 30, 1959. This 
sum will be repaid in equal quarterly instal- 
ments until December 31, 1963, when the cost 
of both plants will have been fully redeemed. 


Net expenditure of a capital nature on 
mining operations amounted to £246,264. It 
is estimated that approximately £850,000 will 
be spent during the current financial year on 
the sinking and equipping of>the new No. 4 
Vertical Shaft and its ancillary services, and 
approximately a further £450,000 on the 
remainder of the mine and the reduction works. 

The gold mining formula tax continued to 
be levied on the taxable income derived from 
gold mining, uranium extraction and the pro- 
duction of sulphuric acid. Due mainly to the 
increase in the working profit for the year, the 
necessary provision for taxation and mineral 
lease consideration was £929,778 higher at 
£4,559,092. 

Two dividends, of 1s. and ls. ld. per share 
respectively, were declared during the year. 


DEVELOPMENT 


A considerable increase was achieved in the 
footage developed in opening up the mine, 
more particularly in the areas served by the 
“A” series of sub-incline shafts and to a lesser 
degree in the north-western zone of undeveloped 
ground above the 6th level haulage. 

The Directors’ Report for the year ended 
June 30, 1959, deals fully with the changed 
pattern of development work during the year 
and with the consequential change in the 
development results obtained. It will, no doubt, 
be realised that the increase in the footage of 
exploratory reef development in the lower grade 
western portion of the mine and the decrease 
in the amount of reef development in the higher 
grade central and eastern areas have adversely 
affected the combined percentage payability and 
average grade of reef exposed. This change 
in the pattern underlying recent results is likely 
to continue as long as the different methods of 
development referred to above are in operation 
and, in the circumstances, it will be appreciated 
that current development results should not be 
regarded as being of great significance in assess- 
ing the position and prospects of the mine. 


ORE RESERVE 


The payable ore developed increased by 
approximately 143 per cent, the values for both 
gold and uranium being slightly lower mainly 
due to the inclusion of certain payable, although 
lower than average grade, blocks in the western 
portion of the mine. -Compared with the ore 
reserve estimate made a year previously, the 
available tonnage at June 30, 1959, increased by 
5,000 tons to 4,665,000 tons, the stope width 
was reduced still further from 43.5 to 42.5 
inches, and the gold and uranium values were 
higher by 0.4 dwt per ton and 0.013 lb per ton 
at 14.7 dwt and 0.529 Ib respectively. 
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THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH 
AND AUSTRALIAN BANK 


SATISFACTORY OUTCOME OF 
OPERATIONS 


The sixty-seventh annual general meeting of 
The English, Scottish and Australian Bank, 
Limited, was held on November llth in 
London. The Honourable David F. Brand (the 
Chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: The Australian economy in 
1958-59 continued to show the steady rate of - 
expansion which it has evinced over recent years. 
Twelve months ago the economic outlook was 
not very promising in the light of falling world 
prices for many items of Australia’s production, 
but, in the result, the operations of the year can 
be reported with some satisfaction. A particular 
and welcome feature had been the high volume 
of capital sent from overseas for investment in 
Australia. 


The principal changes from last year to be 
observed in the Bank’s balance sheet are an 
increase of nearly £5 million in Deposits, 
Current Accounts, etc., and a fall of over £2 
million in the Special Account with the 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia. These 
additional resources have allowed us to increase 
our Advances to customers by over £1 million, 
our investments in British and Australian 
Government securities by £4 million, and our 
cash in hand, balances due from other Banks 
and money at call and short notice by £3 
million the balance being offset by a compen- 
sating reduction in the combined figures for 
Cheques in course of collection and Bills 
Receivable in hand and remittances in transit. 


SUBSIDIARY’S GRATIFYING PROGRESS 


In the Consolidated’ Balance Sheet I draw 
your attention to the rise in the outstanding 
balances under Hire Purchase agreements to 
over £12} million. This is a measure of the 
progress made by the subsidiary, Esanda 
Limited, and is reflected on the other side of 
the Consolidated Balance Sheet by an increase 
to over £10 million in that company’s borrow- 
ings from the public by issues of Debenture 
Stock and Unsecured Notes. I feel the results 
of the company’s operations are satisfactory and 
the growth of that section of the business has 
been gratifying when it is recalled that slightly 
less than six years have passed since it was 
started as a department of the Bank. 


The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
shows the profit dealt with in the books of the 
Bank at £333,227 and a further £81,766 of 
subsidiaries’ profits retained in their accounts. 
The Group profit for the year is, therefore, 
£414,993 and appropriations have been made 
of £45,000 for the Officers’ Provident Fund and 
£122,500 in payment on May 30th last of an 
interim dividend of 4 per cent, less tax, on the 
Bank’s paid up capital. 


The Directors recommend the payment of 
a final dividend of 5 per cent, less tax, to cost 
£153,125. If this recommendation is approved 
there will remain £94,368 of Group profit to 
be carried forward which, with the amounts 
brought forward from last year, will make a 
total of £904,344. 


Having regard to the difficulty of increasing 
revenue to meet the continuing higher costs of 
operation, I believe we may regard the year’s 
results as reasonably satisfactory. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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CHEMISCHE WERKE 
HULS AG 


CHAIRMAN OF SUPERVISORY BOARD: 
Dr. Hermann Richter 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 
Prof. Dr. Dr. h.c. Paul Baumann, Chairman 
Dr. Hans Beckmann 
Dr. Franz Broich 
Arthur Gassberger 
Walter Husung 
Dr. Hans Kuhfuss 
Kurt Roehder 
Dr. Friedrich Zobel 


TURNOVER DEVELOPMENT 
in DM million 


386.1 427.5 477.4 523.1 578., 


1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
34-2 per cent of the 1958 turnover was exported. 
INVESTMENTS IN FIXED ASSETS 
MIPEIE EIR ase chow (Sac Sone Wi. “Sees! ks, es Nee 
DM 55-2 million of this total was financed from depreciations. 
DIVIDEND =... 2, nue nee nee nee nee nue wee weet wee enue NB 
on DM 120 million of the original share capital and 3-25 per cent on the capital increase of DM 30 
million, effected on October I, 1958. 





LIABILITIES in mn. DM ASSETS in mn. DM 
Share Capital ae 150-0 Fixed Assets including Participations ... 307-9 
NINE: css. 5c; dba sen, de. tau 90-0 Stocks a ae ae a er, 
Reserves under Export Promotion Act 5°3 Accounts Receivable and Transitory Items 113-3 
“a Adjustments on Accounts receiv- .. Cash in hand including Securities... 56:9 

able ee ae ae ae : 
Contingency Reserves and Credit Profits 

Tax hi ae iat lim: iy 56-9 
Current Liabilities and Transitory Items 163-9 
Net Profit for the year equals ... jv 16-6 

539-5 539.5 

EXTRACTS FROM PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT in mn. DM 
Wages, Salaries and Statutory Social Security Payments... 0... senescence eee BBS 
NE, aks, Sem. og CGR’ Sides. | GS Nhs, ae «OR eee «| oe ee oe 
oes le ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a ne ee ee 
Capital Levy under Equalisation of Burdens Act... ... Wee “eel Gen eK 48 
REVIEW 


In 1958 our turnover rose by 10-6 per cent above that of 1957. About 80 per cent of this turnover came 
from products we manufactured since 1944. Intense Research Activities, on which we expended about 
DM 25 million during the year under review, as well as capital investments, will enable us to bring out2 
range of new products before long. The market situation called for an Expansion of Capacity in: 
number of our Products, including an increase in the capacity of our Styrene Monomer production which 
rose to more than 80,000 t.p.a. Our Company thus became the largest Styrene Monomer manufacturer 
in Europe. Operation of the distillation columns with air-cooled condensers (shown in the accompanying 
picture) was taken up at our Styrene plant. For the next few years it is proposed to further the expansion 
of the production of plastic materials. The Number of Employees rose to a total of 11,406. A further 
3,032 workmen were employed full time by sub-contractors for the erection of new plant, and for mainten- 
ance and repairs. During 1959 the production capacity of Bunawerke Hiils GmbH, a subsidiary in 
which we have a 50 per cent holding and which brought out new types of Synthetic Rubber in the past 
year, will be expanded to reach an annual production of at least 70,000 tons of Synthetic Rubber sold under 
the trade mark ‘ BUNA His ’. ; 


PRODUCTS 


Plastics, Plastic Auxiliaries and Plasticisers, Solvents, and Synthetic Resins (Lacquer raw materials) - 
Chlorinated Hydrocarbons — detergent raw materials and intermediates — intermediates for textile 
auxiliaries — Glycols and Glycol derivatives — other organic products — inorganic products and Carbon 
Black — technical gases — Ethyl Alcohol. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


HARMONY GOLD MINING COMPANY 
LIMITED 


OPERATIONS AGAIN SATISFACTORY 
MR P. H. ANDERSON ON DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


The Ninth Ordinary General Meeting of 
gurehoKders will be held in Johannesburg on 
November 16, 1959. The following is an 


, 


etract from the circulated statement by the 


Chairman, Mr P. H. Anderson, dated Novem- 


ber 9, 1959: 


OPERATIONS AT THE MINE 


Operations during the year ended June 30, 
1959, were again satisfactory and the tonnage 
milled was built up steadily from 85,000 tons 
per month at the beginning of the financial year 
1 141,000 tons in June, 1959. The average 
yield per ton milled for gold at 7.962 dwt was 
lower by 0.061 dwt than the figure for the 
previous year, while the yield per ton treated 
for uranium was very slightly higher at 0.504 Ib. 
Largely as a result of the expansion in the scale 
of operations the working profit from gold 
increased to £2,120,974, while that from 
wanium and pyrites increased to £1,891,712, 
making a total working profit of £4,012,6386. 
This working profit was adversely affected by 
the necessarily heavy development programme 
which was planned not only to decrease the 
back-log from the period when development 
was restricted by lack of hoisting capacity but 
also to cater for the further expansion of pro- 
duction. Excluding shaft sinking, there was in 
fact an increase of 92.5 per cent in off-reef 
development during the year under review 
compared with the figure for the previous year. 
This placed an additional burden on working 
costs and, in spite of the increased tonnage 
milled, unit costs increased by 4s. 10d. to 
67s. 5d. per ton milled. The usual full analysis 
of working expenditure is given in the Annual 
Report for the year under review. A substantial 
footage in haulages, ore-passes and airways 
temains to be done, but steady progress has 
been made since the close of the financial year ; 
5,265 feet and 5,450 feet of off-reef develop- 
ment have been accomplished on 21 and 25 
levels, respectively, and the 25 level twin- 
haulages had been advanced to a_ position 
3,700 feet west of No. 2 Shaft by September 30, 
1959. Nevertheless during the three months 
ended September 30, 1959, unit working costs 
decreased to 62s. 10d. per ton milled largely as 
a result of the higher tonnages now being sent 
to the mill. Additional long-wall faces are being 
established in preparation for further expansion 
and, as Shareholders are aware, this method of 
stoping has many advantages, not the least of 
which is improved ventilation on the working 
fe—an important factor in the Orange Free 
Ste mines where the geothermic gradient is 
seeper than on the Rand. The presence of the 
Khaki Shale” not far above the reef in the 
No. 2 Shaft Area has given rise to difficulties in 
controlling the hanging wall and the average 
stoping width is higher than it might otherwise 


have been. Every effort is being made to reduce 
this width. 


EXPANSION IN THE SCALE OF OPERATIONS 


The fourth 50,000 ton per month unit of 
the gold reduction plant is on the point of 
completion. The sulphuric acid plant, with a 
file capacity of 120 tons per day, was com- 
pleted a few days ago and test-running has 


commenced. Based on the existing demand it 
is estimated that profits arising from the sale of 
acid will be of the order of £150,000 per annum. 
Foundations for the second rock hoist at No. 2 
Shaft have been completed, and it is anticipated 
that this unit will be commissioned during the 
first quarter of 1960. The normal hoisting 
capacity of the mine will then be in excess of 
300,000 tons per month. 


URANIUM 


While the nominal capacity of the uranium 
plant is 120,000 tons per month it is in fact 
capable of handling tonnages in excess of this 
figure, and a monthly throughput of 144,000 
tons has already been attained. On the com- 
missioning of the fourth unit of the gold 
reduction plant it will become necessary to 
store separately any surplus slime for possible 
treatment for the extraction of uranium at some 
future date. The mine is well placed to 
produce uranium at competitive prices after the 
expiry of the present contracts. 


FINANCE 


At July 1, 1958, the balance of the Income 
and Expenditure Account was £1,566,971 ; the 
profit made by the Company during the 
financial year ended June 30, 1959, after 
deducting the small tax liability, was £3,844,796, 
while £500,000 was drawn on loan account from 
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Central Mining Finance Limited, making a 
total of £5,911,767. Against this, a net amount 
of £2,531,709 was spent on capital account and 
£51,292 on trade investments ; £1,912,500 was 
appropriated for dividends and £363,629 was 
repaid on account of the capital portion of the 
uranium and pyrites loans, thus leaving a 
balance of £1,052,637 on the Income and 
Expenditure Account at June 30, 1959. The 
Central Mining Finance Limited loan of £2 
million which has now been fully drawn is 
repayable half-yearly in four equal instalments 
commencing on June 30, 1960. 


In my Statement to Shareholders last year, I 
mentioned that it was considered that capital 
expenditure during the year under review would 
approximate £3 million and that a somewhat 
similar amount would be. spent on capital 
account during the year ending June 30, 1960, 
in order to complete the expansion programme. 
In fact, £2,500,000 was spent during the last 
financial year and a re-assessment of the posi- 
tion indicates expenditures of £2,500,000 and 
£1,500,000. during the current and following 
financial years respectively. 


TAXATION AND LEASE CONSIDERATION 


No Union of South Africa taxation or lease 
consideration is as yet payable by the Company. 
The assessed loss for Tax purposes at June 30, 
1959, was estimated at £10,285,000, which is 
some £1,400,000 less than the figure at the end 
of the previous year. 


s DIVIDENDS 


Since the close of the year Dividend No. 7 
of ls. 3d. per share was declared on September 
14, 1959, payable to Shareholders registered in 
the books of the Company on September 30, 
1959. 





Groupement de I’Industrie Sidérurgique 


G.LS. 


Paris, France 
(fron and Steel Finance) 


The Annual General Meeting of G.I1.S. 
was held in Paris on June 20th, and the 
following are details of the report presented 
by the Board of Directors: 


REVIEW 


In spite of deteriorating conditions in 
world markets, the development rate of the 
French iron and steel industry remained 
satisfactory during 1958. In contrast with 
that of the industries of most other Western 
countries, French steel output increased by 
3.6 per cent as against 1957 (14.6m tons as 
against 14.1m tons). Turnover increased by 
9.5 per cent (Frs 755,000m as against Frs 
690,000m). Finally, France’s share of the 
total of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity output increased appreciably and 
rose from 23.6 per cent to 25.2 per cent last 
year. 


INVESTMENTS 


Whilst output continued to increase, the 
industry once again consolidated its position. 
The highest level of investment was reached 
with a total of Frs 94,500m. Rolling equip- 
ment accounted for an expenditure of Frs 
29,200m, representing 30.9 per cent of total 
capital investments. The industry also spent 
Frs 27,300m on the construction and 
modification of blast furnaces and ore 


grading and sintering plants (28.9 per cent of 
total 


investments) and Frs 11,400m on 


coking plants and power stations (12.06 per 
cent of total investments). 


LOANS AND GUARANTEES 


During the last quarter of 1958, G.LS. 
floated a new debenture loan of Frs 29,000m 
which enabled sums of from Frs 145m to 
Frs 3,600m to be put at the disposal of 22 
member companies. In addition, during the 
year, G.I.S. gave its guarantee for one loan 
amounting to Frs 200m which had been 
granted to a member by the Crédit National. 
Since it was evident that the investment 
programme of the French iron and steel 
industry would require further capital sup- 
port in the near future, the Meeting was 
asked to authorise the Board to float further 
debenture loans to the extent of Frs 50,000m. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The Profit and Loss account showed a net 
profit of Frs 318,169,679, the profit available 
for distribution amounting to Frs 
307,249,784. It was accordingly proposed to 
transfer Frs 30m to the general reserves, to 
distribute Frs 243,589,743 in the form of a 
net dividend of Frs 125 per share and to 
carry forward the resulting balance of 
Frs 33,660,041. 

The report, the accounts, and the pro- 
posals put forward by the Board of Directors 
were adopted. 
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MORPHY-RICHARDS 
LIMITED 


The following is an extract from the State- 
ment of Mr F. P. Bishop, MBE, MP, the Chair- 
man of Morphy-Richards Limited, circulated 
with the Report and Accounts to be presented 
to the Annual General Meeting on November 
25, 1959: 


GROUP TRADING 


Group sales, after adjustments for inter- 
company transactions, were just over £9 million, 
an increase of 15 per cent on 1958. Trading 
profit, at £851,000 against £656,000, showed an 
increase of nearly 30 per cent. Net profit (to 
which I will refer later) represents this year 
7.3 per cent of group sales against 6.1 per cent 
last year. These figures reveal a definite and 
welcome change in the trend to which I referred 
in my last annual statement, and your Board 
regard them as very satisfactory. 


The sales of all your Company’s products 
were well maintained throughout the year. 
Relaxation of the credit restrictions last autumn 
has greatly stimulated the demand for refriger- 
ators and spin dryers. But even before that we 
were producing these items to capacity. Still 
the pressure of demand continues, and we look 
forward to obtaining possession of the new 
factory which, as I reported last year, is being 
built for us and which we hope will be in 
production by 1961. 


OVERSEAS SUBSIDIARIES 


Of the overseas Companies our subsidiary in 
the United States did very well and has paid 
a substantial dividend this year. We have 
acquired the minority interest in Morphy- 
Richards (Canada) Ltd. 


On the other hand we have disposed of 10 
per cent of the equity in our South African 
Company to our South African associates, and 
this Company also is doing well. I am sorry to 
have to add that the Australian Company made 
a loss. 


In Europe we have added during the year 
another wholly owned subsidiary to promote our 
sales in Holland. Our associated Company in 
Germany has done well and has paid a dividend 
on our investment. 


BALANCE SHEET 


The Balance Sheet reveals that the capital 
employed now for the first time exceeds £2 
million, an increase of £422,000 over 1958. 


Most of this increase is due to the conversion 
of Loan Stock at December 1958, and to the 
resultant issue of shares and to the premium 
relating to them. Only £6,762 of our original 
issue of £500,000 of Loan Stock now remains 
unconverted, and there are further conversion 
options at December 31, 1959, and December 
31, 1960. 

Taxation has again hit us very hard, requiring 
£352,000 net compared with £266,000 net last 
year. It would have been more, but for the 
welcome reduction in the standard rate of 
income tax in the last Budget, and for this we 
express our gratitude to the Chancellor. 


NET PROFIT AND 
DIVIDEND 


This brings me to the net profit for the year, 
which is £325,809 after deducting minority 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
interests, as compared with £217,996 in the 


previous year. Your Board declared an interim 
dividend of 10 per cent last March, and now 
recommend a final dividend of 15 per cent. This 
will make a total distribution of 25 per cent 
compared with 20 per cent last year. 


The increased dividend is payable upon a 
share capital raised from £713,732 to £845,028 
by the conversion of Loan Stock to which I 
have already referred. It will require £129,395 
and will leave a balance to be carried forward 
in the Consolidated Balance Sheet of £415,991 
as against £319,577 last year. 


THE OUTLOOK 


At this time last year I felt it necessary to 
be very cautious in my forecast because of the 
many uncertainties in the outlook. Some of 
those uncertainties have been removed, and 
there is undoubtedly a general feeling of 
optimism about the economic, outlook at the 
moment. That feeling is reflected in our 
order books, and our sales in the first quarter 
of the current financial year again show a 
substantial increase over those in the same 
period last year. 


If these conditions continue, your Board have 
good reason to hope that the Group net profit 
may continue to increase while the Company 
maintains its well-established policy of keeping 
prices to the consumer at the lowest possible 
level. 


Our Export Department is active in every 
field, and we are confident that, given reason- 
ably stable conditions, they will not be denied 
the reward of their efforts. 


JOKAI (ASSAM) TEA 
COMPANY LIMITED 


The seventy-ninth annual general meeting of 
The Jokai (Assam) Tea Company Limited was 
held on November 6th in London, Mr G. A. 
Rainey (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 


Despite early misgiving, shared generally 
throughout the industry, the result of the 1958 
season shows an increase in profit over that for 
the previous year. The adverse climatic condi- 
tions which so badly affected the 1957 crop were 
not repeated in 1958 and as a result the outturn 
of tea rose by nearly a million pounds, yielding 
£164,000 in additional proceeds. 


In view of the average drop in London of 54d. 
per lb for Assam teas during the season, the fact 
that the average price obtained for our company’s 
teas was only 2.35d. per lb down is a sure indica- 
tion that our reputation for good quality was 
maintained, and that there is always a market 
for quality tea in London. Calcutta prices too 
were satisfactory, averaging 36.55d., as against 
36.71d. 


The profit for the year amounts to £531,766, 
which, with an adjustment in respect of over- 
provisions on previous years, amounting to 
£32,232 gives a gross profit of £563,998. A final 
dividend on the Ordinary shares of 7 per cent 
free of tax is recommended making 10 per cent 
for the year. 


In reviewing your Nyasaland interests, I am 
pleased to say that the year to June 30, 1959, is 
expected to show a satisfactory result, the crop 
at some 2,600,000 lb being approximately 
800,000 Ib more than for the previous year. 


The report was adopted. 
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BRITISH ASSETS TRUST 
LIMITED 


REMOVAL OF POLITICAL 
UNCERTAINTY WELCOMED 


MR ALASTAIR C. BEAIR’S REVIEW 


The Sixty-Second Annual Genera! Meeting 9 
British Assets Trust Limited will be held 9 
December 3, 1959 at the registered Office 
of the Company, 9 Charlotte Square, Edin. 
burgh. 


The following is the review by the Chairman 
Mr Alastair C. Blair, CVO, WS, which has beer 
circulated with the Report and Accounts for the 
year ended September 30, 1959. 


During the past year our thoughts have bee, 
affected continually by politics and our action; 
have alwavs had the Election in the background 
It is a great relief to us. as it must be to industry, 
to know that we can now plan for five year 
ahead, and I hope that industry will progress 3: 
much during the next five years as it has during 
the past five. Investing for a Company as lary 
as ours must be a long-term affair and ; 
becomes very difficult when one can only look 
ahead for a few months. Although there wer 
many uncertainties during the year, we had to 
continue making decisions, and in these we have 
been guided by our belief which we have held 
for a year or two that British Ordinary Shares 
have been undervalued in relation to earning 
and prospects as compared with American 
Equities. We also took the view that the 
dangers of steel renationalisation were not 3 
serious as many thought. Now that the Election 
is behind us we feel confident that we have been 
right along both these lines and we are hopeful 
that in consequence our income may continue 
its upward trend. 


SATISFACTORY INCREASE IN INCOME 


The Accounts show a small but satisfactory 
increase in our income in this past year which 
would have looked bigger but for the reduction 
in the rate of Income Tax. This was most we- 
come but as our Dollar income is now grossed 
up at a lower rate our total income was 
inevitably affected downwards. 


Our Valuation at £26,040,000 is higher than 
ever before. On current post-Election prices it 
would be a good deal higher still. In particular 
our UK Steel holdings, which stand in ou 
books at £782,000, totalled in value at October 
14th, £1,875,000 which is very satisfactory, and 
we look for increased income from this source 
as the years go on. The Dollar proportion 0 
our Valuation is now only 35.4 per cent as agains! 
last year’s figure of 38.6 per cent. This is mt 
due this year to our bringing money back to 
this Country but to the larger appreciation that 
has taken place in the British holdings. Canadian 
Stock Markets have had a very disappointing 
year and Canada still has many problems \ 
clear up before the economy can go ahead agail 
as it doubtless will do before long. 


DISTRIBUTION OF INVESTMENTS 


On page 11 of the accounts we give a table 
showing the number and size of our investments 
in ordinary and common stocks, and their spread 
between different industries. Of our total of 214 
holdings, 75 were in the USA, 19 in Canad 
and the remaining 120 in the Sterling area. 0 
the 15 largest holdings, only 1 was in Americ 
This reflects our view that there has been mos 
to go for in British Ordinary Shares, and our I4 
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largest British holdings have certainly proved 
10 be dynamic investments. But you will see 
that not all our holdings are large and we are 
quite prepared to invest in smaller Companies 
provided we obtain information and co-operation 
on matters which interest us. 


MIDLAND INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 


SCRIP ISSUE APPROVED 


The thirteenth annual general meeting of 
Midland Industries Limited was ‘held on 
November 10th at Wolverhampton, Mr J. H. 
Bean, CBE (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


I am pleased to report an increase in the net 
profit of the organisation for the year ended 
June 30, 1959. The general trading recession 
with which industry had to contend for the 
greater Purt of last year, continued throughout 
the whole of the year. 4n spite of this, both 
your Company and Bettles & Sons Limited 
increased their total turnover, though in certain 
manufactures, at reduced profit margins. 


New subsidiaries, Boston Marine and General 
Engineering Co. Ltd., and Boston Marine 
Patents Co. Ltd., were acquired with effect 
from October 1, 1958, but control of operations 
began only in March, 1959, and the contribu- 
tion to profits for their nine months trading 
period was comparatively small. 


Group trading profits have increased by over 
£9,000 to £131,701 and net profits after taxation 
have also increased from £57,346 to £68,027. 
Your Directors recommend a final ordinary 
dividend of 44d. per share less tax making a 
total of 7d. per share less tax for the year. 


The financial position of the Group remains 
strong and the capital employed in the business 
has again increased. Your Directors have 
accordingly decided to recommend for the third 
year in succession a further bonus issue of 
Ordinary Shares by way of capitalisation of 
reserves of four new Ordinary Shares for every 
twenty-five held. 


_The lingering effects of the Government's 
tight money policy and consequent limiting of 
industrial expansion calling for the use of our 
‘MIL’ steam fittings, has had some effect on 
this division and the anticipated increase in 
turnover on this equipment has not been 
fulfilled. Indications during the past month 
show a gradual recovery and it is anticipated 
that last year’s turnover in this section will be 
maintained and possibly increased during the 
current year. 


_ The sales of the Agricultural Loader with 
its existing range of attachments have increased 
substantially over last year. The Industrial 
Loader has gained some popularity overseas, 
Particularly in Scandinavia. The Buckrake 
mentioned in my last Statement has been well 
received by the farming community and we 

ve experienced an increasing demand for this 
Versatile implement. It is proposed during the 
year to introduce a patented Spring Tine 
Cultivator which has undergone extensive trials 
both at home and overseas. 


The report was adopted and at the subse- 
quent extraordinary general meeting the pro- 
Posed scrip issue was approved. 
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MIDHURST WHITES 


(BRICK MANUFACTURERS) 


The twenty-second annual general meeting of 
Midhurst Whites Ltd., was held on November 
5th at Midhurst. 


Mr E. Macartney, FCA, chairman, in the 
course of his speech said: I have pleasure in 
presenting the annual accounts together with 
the Directors’ Report for the year ended 
March 31, 1959. It is a source of some gratifi- 
cation that despite the unfavourable conditions 
prevailing during most of the year under review, 
your Directors are able to report a modest 
increase in turnover and profit on the year’s 
trading. 


Our Brick sales kept to a reasonable level and 
Agricultural Lime sales, bearing in mind con- 
ditions, contributed their fair ouota to the year’s 
trading. The sales of Hi-Duty Load Bearing 
Bricks are increasing year by year and as time 
goes on your Directors expect to attract a 
continuing increasing market. 


The net profit for the year before taxation 
amounts to £25,689, an increase of £1,284 over 
the figure of the previous year. There is an 
available sum of £64,593. Your Directors 
recommend a dividend of 224 per cent, less 
Income Tax (an increase of 2} per cent). 


The fixed assets have been kept up to date 
with modern requirements and the Plant main- 
tained in a high state of repair to enable it to 
meet. the heavy working conditions with which 
it has to contend. 


The current year’s trading so far is most 
encouraging. Turnover has reached a high level 
and the weather having provided remarkable 
conditions, the Company’s trading is showing 
to advantage. The report was adopted. 


JOHN I. THORNYCROFT 
& CO. 


The Fifty-Eighth Annual General Meeting of 
John I. Thornycroft & Co., Limited, will be 
held on December 2nd in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of Sir John E.. Thornycroft, 
KBE, Governing Director and Chairman, for 
the year to July 31, 1959: 


It is very disappointing that the Company 
has made an overall loss. The Southampton 
organisation made a profit, as did the Singapore 
Branch. 


Your Board during the year decided as a 
policy to intensify efforts for maximum capacity 
chassis in the 4, 6 and 8 wheel classes, and 
specialist vehicles for home and overseas use. 
This has necessitated making a realistic valua- 
tion of stock and work in progress, and writing 
off special tools, jigs and fixtures which it had 
been thought could have been done over a 
much greater number of units during the next 
four or five years. The total value of tools, 
jigs, patterns and fixtures carried in the balance- 
sheet value of the stock and work in progtess 
item now only amounts to approximately 
£50,000. Implementing this policy, with the 
losses on sales duriny the year, accounts for the 
unsatisfactory results of Transport Equipment 
(Thornycroft) Limited. 


The Transport Equipment Company has a 
number of basic chassis types in their 


Mighty Antar, Big Ben, Nubian and Trusty 
classes, whose technical specification and per- 
formance is competitive and planned to meet 
future operator requirements on the new motor- 
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ways at home, and off the road performance in 
export markets. The latter are finding favour 
with oil and transport companies overseas, and 
orders have recently been received from Argen- 
tine, Libya and Kuwait, and we are hopeful 
of obtaining an increasing number of orders 
during the year. 


Very few ship orders are being placed, and 
competition can only be described as “cut 
throat.” Shipowners are now expecting fixed 
prices, and until all our sub-contractors are pre- 
pared to accept fixed prices from us for periods 
covering the building period of a vessel, it 
must mean that serious risks are taken if main 
contractors accept contracts on this basis. 
Continental and Japanese competition for the 
smaller classes of vessels, not necessarily built 
to the same standard as our usual practice, 
makes orders very difficult to obtain. 


DALGETY AND COMPANY 
LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT IN FACE OF 
DIFFICULTIES 


The Annual General Meeting of Dalgety and 
Company Limited will be held on December 
3rd in London. 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Lieutenant 
Colonel C. P. Dawnay, CBE, MVO: 


The year has been a difficult one as a result 
of lower wool prices and adverse seasonal con- 
ditions in certain parts of Australia and New 
Zealand. These factors caused a very sub- 
stantial rise in Advances which necessitated the 
raising of additional capital. I am glad to report, 
however, that in spite of the difficult trading 
conditions we have had to face, the net profit 


for the group after taxation increased by 
£27,660 to £853,495. 
DOMESTIC 


Mr K. R. Elder, the 
for Australia, retired in March on reaching 
the age of sixty-five, having served the 
Company for over forty-eight years, and since 
1947 as Chief Executive Officer in Australia. 
The past twelve years have been years of 
exceptional progress both in the expansion of 
the Australian economy and in the growth of 
our business. The number of our staffed 
offices in Australia has increased from 78 to 190 
and our staff by over 1,000; a quarter of a 
million more bales of wool are now passing 
through our wool stores ; the average number 
of livestock handled has risen by some two 
million annually and the value of our merchan- 
dise turnover has quadrupled. 


General Manager 


On his retirement Mr Elder accepted a scat 
on the Board in London and has taken up 
residence in this country. He has agreed to 
help us at London Office in an Executive 
capacity for a short while, and his wisdom and 
experience will be of great value to us in this 
connection. 


DEVELOPMENT 


The Company has continued to expand its 
business in all the territories in which it 
operates and now has 17 wholly-owned .sub- 
sidiaries. A number of these have been formed 
to undertake the control and development of 
the Group’s premises, but two recent acquisi- 
tions require to be mentioned. 


In January we purchased all the share capital 
of Henry Franklin Limited of Biggleswade, 
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England. This small Company, operating in 
Huntingdonshire, Cambriageshire, Bedtord- 


shire and Hertfordshire, trades as Grain and 
Seed Merchants and manufacturers and distri- 
butors of concentrated animal foods. These 
activities are similar in many respects to those 
performed by our branches overseas and we 
are confident that, in conjunction’ with our 
principal UK _ subsidiary, Dalgety London 
Limited, this business will continue to expand 
and will contribute useful profits. 


We have also taken steps recently to acquire 
a majority shareholding in The African Mercan- 
tile Company, Limited, a business similar in 
many respects to our own in East Africa. With 
eleven branches and sub-branches throughout 
Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda and Zanzibar, 
African Mercantile handles merchandise and 
represents a number of the leading shipping 
companies whose vessels serve East Africa. 


TRADING ACTIVITIES 


Following the substantial drop in wool prices 
reported last year, the market continued to fall 
steadily until January, and although there was a 
welcome revival in the last quarter of the wool 
selling season which lifted prices above those 
ruling at the opening of the season, the average 
price in both Australia and New Zealand was 
22 per cent below 1957-58. The effect of this 
was partly offset by an increase in the size of the 
clip, and the Company handled an additional 
75,000 bales of wool. 


FINANCE AND ACCOUNTS 


I referred last year to the probability that we 
should soon find it expedient to raise further 
capital, and in the event your Directors decided 
to raise some £6 million by the issue of 1,650,000 
Ordinary Shares at 24s. per share; £3 million 
6 per cent Debenture Stock 1979-84 at par, 
and £A1,500,000 7 per cent Australian Secured 
Notes at par. 


These issues have all been completed and 
the proceeds thereof, as will be seen from the 
Balance Sheet, have enabled us materially to 
reduce our Bank Overdrafts, and generally to 
improve our liquid position. 


OUTLOOK 


Except for South Australia and South-West 
Queensland, which are very dry, seasonal con- 
ditions are generally satisfactory, and with an 
encouraging start to the Wool Selling season, 
prospects can be said to be reasonably 
promising. 

The Company is now in a strong financial 
position and, with the wider spread of our 
interests, we look forward with renewed 
confidence to the future. 


AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
22 RYDER STREET. LONDON, S.W.1 
Airmail | Air Freight* 


Australia. New Zealand £10 68. 
Canada a 


seem eee eeeees 


Ghana sins 2:08 
Gibraltar, Malta ....+. 


Philippines ......csc0es 
Rhodesia (N. and S.) .. 
South Africa ........0. 
South America ........ 
Sudan 


West Indies 
* Approx. 24 hours slower than airmail. 
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BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


9/- a line, 





USTRIAL LAND for sale at Cirencester, Glos., 24 free- 
hold acres in scheduled area near town centre. Substan- 
tial labour reserves in nearby Swindon, Gloucester and 
Cheltenham:—Enquiries to Box 1230. 
AN ELECTRIC EYE sets your movie camera automatically. 
8 mm. Bell & Howell £41 16s. 0d.—Wallace Heaton, Ltd., 
The Camera People, 127 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
K=®E? WARM WHILE YOU PAY. Nu-way oil-firing makes 
your house warm and cosy without dirt, dust or labour. 
Send for details of Nu-way oil-firing, the cheapest form of 
automatic heat. Now available on credit purchase terms.— 
Nu-way Heating Plants, Ltd. (Box A544), Droitwich. 
CCOUNTANTS and Top City men prefer good staff (male 
and female) introduced by STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 
436 Strand, W.C.2. TEM 6644. 
GOOD PLACE TO GO for your camera. Get the 
Photographic Blue Book. 192 pages, 1,000 illustrations. 
Price 1s.—City Sale and Exchange, Ltd., 1 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C.3. 


REMPLOY SPONSORSHIP SCHEME 


Send for details which show an attractive proposition te 
~~ os Managing Di R 

rite to the anaging rector, Remploy, Ltd., 25-28 

Pockiswhem Gate, S.W.1, or telephone VICtoria 6621 (12 





CANCELLED but saleable—the foreign stamps from your 
business mail. Pay $5.00 per thousand if unsorted and 
left on bits of paper—W. N. Emerson, P.O. Box 267, 
Lakeland, Florida. 

ISSING heirs are often found in company with El Cid 

Amontillado Sherry—a bottle of which constitutes a 
near-heirloom in anyone’s family ! 

HAT ARE THE FACTS about homosexuality? Should 

the law be changed? Decide for yourself after reading 
**SOME QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT HOMO- 
SEXUALITY,” obtainable from The Albany Trust, 32 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.1. Price 1s., postage 4id. 


AVELING-BARFORD LTD. 


Notice is hereby given that the Transfer Books of the 
54 per cent. Cumulative Preference Stock and the 5 per cent. 
Second Cumulative Preference Stock will be closed from 
Saturday, December 5, 1959, to Saturday, December 19, 1959, 
both days inclusive. 

By Order of the Board, 
R. A. STONHAM, 
Secretary. 

Invicta Works, 

Grantham. 
November 3, 1959. MO ee eee 
EQUIRED: one copy of “ BRITAIN’S INDUSTRIAL 
FUTURE ” (1928 YELLOW BOOK).—Offers to Box 1234. 


THE BEAUFORT RESTAURANT AND FOYER BAR 
THE ABERCORN ROOMS 


GREAT EASTERN HOTEL, LIVERPOOL STREET 


The City Luncheon Rendezvous. 
In the evening the City’s finest banqueting and reception suite, 


Telephone : Avenue 4363. 





APPOINTMENTS 


ARTNERSHIP OPENING exists on the statistical side of 

one of the larger and well-established member firms of the 
London Stock Exchange. Applicants must have considerable 
experience and other qualifications inherent to the position 
which affords an exceptional opportunity. Replies will be 
treated with the strictest confidence.—Write Box NV/56, c/e 
95 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Augicotions are invited for two LECTURESHIPS or 
ASSISTANT LECTURESHIPS in Social Administration (one 
Particularly concerned with industrial relations). Salary 
scale for Lectureships £900 x £50-£1,350; then, subject te 
review, £1,425 x £75-£1.650; plus £60 London Allowance: 
for Assistant Lectureships £700 x £50-£850; plus £60 Londoa 
Allowance; with superannuation benefits and family allow- 
ances in both cases. Im assessing the starting salary con 
sideration will be given to age and experience. Candidates 
are invited to indicate their special fields of interest. 

Applications, with the names of three referees, should 
be received not later than November 27, 1959, by the Secre- 
tary, The London School of Economics and Political Science, 
Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2, from whom further par 
ticulars may be obtained. 


Large Oil Company centred in London requires a 


RESEARCH MATHEMATICIAN 


for the study of flow of compressible, viscous fluids 
through porous media. Familiarity with heat transfer 
theory and boundary value problems. desirable. 
Interest in pure mathematics helpful. Qualifications: 
preferably Ph.D. but First Class Honours degree 
might be considered. This is intellectually challenging 
work with attractive financial prospects.—Write in 
detail, quoting No. 855, to Box No. 2982, c/o Charles 
Barker & Sons, Ltd., Gateway House, London, E.C.4, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE LONDON 


rtment of Political Economy requires ASSISTANT 
L ER or LECTURER, with special reference to Money 
and Banking. Duties to commence as soon as possible. 
Salary ranges: Assistant Lecturer, £700-£850, plus Londoa 
allowance, p.a.; Lecturer, £ 1,650, plus Londoa 
allowance, p.a. Initial salary according to qualifications and 
experience. Superannuation and family allowance. Applica- 
tions, to be received by December 14, 1959, should be sent 
to the Secretary, University College London, Gower St 
W.C.1, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER er 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN GOVERNMENT (with special 
reference to public administration). Salary scales: Lecturer 
£900-81,650 per annum, initial salary according to qualifica- 
tions and experience; Assistant Lecturer £700-£850 per annum. 
Membership of F.S.S.U. and Children’s Allowance Scheme. 
S| should be sent not later than December 14, 
1 tp Se Reeve. the University, Manchester, 13, from 
whom particulars and forms of application may be 





UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 


saree are invited for a LECTURER IN ECONOMIC 
ORY. Salary scale £900 to £1,650, with appropriate 
— F.S.S.U. and child allowance. 

Particulars from the Secretary, The University, Aberdeen, 
with whom applications (8 copies) should be_ lodged by 
November 28, 1959. Applicants outside the British Isles 
may submit one copy of application. 


EADING firm of Stockbrokers requires experienced 

INVESTMENT STATISTICIAN preferably, but not 
necessarily with professional or academic qualification. Good 
Prospects and working conditions—Write giving details of 
age, qualifications, experience and previous employment to 
Box TE.421, c/o 191 Gresham House, E.C.2. 


BEECHAM GROUP LIMITED 


has a vacancy for an 


ACCOUNTANT, 


upper age limit 35 years, having passed Final 
examinations of recognised accounting body for 
advanced accounting duties. Experience of machine 
accounting procedure preferred. The applicant 
should be prepared to serve in an Overseas Sub- 
sidiary after a minimum of two years. 

Profit participation and non-contributory pension 
schemes in operation. 

Apply, giving full details of age, education and 
experience, and quoting reference A.44, to The Per- 
sonnel Controller, Beecham Group Limited, Beecham 
House, Great West Road, Middlesex. 





UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


SENIOR LECTURER IN GOVERNMENT (PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION) 


Applications are invited for this newly-created position in 
th: Faculty of Economics in the University of Western 
Australia. The person appointed should have proficiency 
in the field of government, with special interest in Public 
Administration. 

Salary scale: £A2,150 to £A2,500 p.a. 

Conditions of appointment and general information are 
obtainable from the Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close on December 15, 1959. 


WOLVERHAMPTON & STAFFORDSHIRE 
COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 


LECTURER required as soon as possible for Management 
Studies. Candidates should have recent executive experience 
in industry and possess appropriate academic and/or pro- 
fessional qualifications. Salary within scale £1,370 to £1,550. 

For further information write (enclosing stamped addressed 
envelope) to G. W. R. Lines, Esq., Clerk to the Joint 
Education Committee, Education Offices, North Street, 
— Closing date for applications November 23, 








For further appointments and other classified 
advertisements see pages 680 and 681 


UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE 
READER IN BIOMETRICS 


Applications are invited for the above appointment at the 
Waite Agricultural Research Institute. 

Salary scale: £A2,560-£60-£2,800, with provision for super- 
annuation on the F.S.S.U. basis. The initial salary is fixed 
within the scale in relation to the successful candidate’s quali- 
fications and experience. 

General terms of appointment and a statement about the 
post may be had from ee of the University or from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. The University 
Calendar may be consulted in the Library of any University 
which is a member of the A.U.B.C.; housing help is avail- 
able; further information about the University or the post 
will gladly be supplied on request to the Registrar. 

Applications, in duplicate, giving the information listed in 
the last paragraph of the general conditions, should be lodged 
with the Registrar, The University of Adelaide, Adelaide, 
South Australia, not later than December 7, 1959. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Stepping on the Gas 


I T seems that the motor boom will have 
a delayed-action effect on the British 
Motor Corporation. On the heels of record 

rofits from Rootes and Standard the fall 
in trading profits from {24,549,239 to 
£20,315,465 may at first sight seem 
surprising. But the decline in earnings is 
entirely due to the fall in production from 
§04,712 to 486,048 vehicles, caused by the 
change over to “ an unprecedented number 
of new models.” At the time of the 30 per 
cent scrip issue last May the directors fore- 
cast a final dividend of “not less than 10 
per cent.” In the event, the final dividend 
of 123 per cent, which makes the total pay- 
ment 18} per cent, compared with an equi- 
valent of 134 per cent, shows that the direc- 
tors are confident that in the current year 
BMC will earn big profits from its new 
models. 


Current production figures certainly sug- 
gest that this will be so. Since August 
Ist 147,309 vehicles have been produced, 
against 118,304 in the same period last year. 
This represents an increase of no less than 
25 per cent. Moreover the current produc- 
tion rate is now around 14,000 a week, 
which if it is maintained points to an annual 
rate of around 700,000 vehicles. The 
directors’ declared intention is to raise pro- 


_ duction to 1 million vehicles a year by 1961. 


Net earnings — £8,732,417, against 
£9,413,651—have not fallen so sharply as 
trading profits because the tax charge has 
declined from £11,459,650 to £8,392,567. 
The depreciation charge has risen from 
£3.853.439 to £4,664,064, reflecting the 
heavy installation of new plant and 
machinery for the group’s new models. The 
market now hopes that a dividend of 20 per 
cent is the least that can be expected in 
1959-60; this would put the §s. ordinary 
shares at 21s. 9d, on a yield basis of 4.65 
per cent, compared with 4.3 per cent offered 
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on the actual 1958-59 dividend, covered 14 
times by earnings. As the chart shows, 
BMC’s ordinary shares, along with other 
motor equities, have risen more steeply 
than the average run of blue-chips. Inves- 
tors in motor equities, even though the 
industry is booming, must now consider 
whether this rate of advance can possibly 
be maintained. 


* 


N raising the effective ordinary dividend 

from Io per cent to 12} per cent for the 
year to July 31st the directors of Joseph 
Lucas appear, at last, to be loosening the 
purse strings. Gross profits before tax 
advanced by about 53 per cent, from 
£6,873,545 to £7,258,619, and net profits 
have risen from £2,241,956 to £2,527,437- 
Earnings of 38 per cent (against 35 per 
cent) still cover the dividend about three 
times. The £1 ordinary shares at 68s. 6d. 
yield 3.7 per cent. 

Like Birmid, whose gross profits went up 
from £1,953,080 to £2,129,465 and which 
raised its ordinary dividend from 17} to 20 
per cent, Lucas has recently been forced 
to face the fact that orders from one of its 
main customers, the aircraft industry, are 
dwindling and shareholders will no doubt 
be particularly interested in the directors’ 
plans for diversifying the business more 
widely—plans which Mr A. B. Waring, the 
chairman, said were “in progress” in his 
last report. Clearly the advance in the 
group’s earnings is almost entirely due to 
the prosperity of its chief customer, the 
motor industry. Production of motor cars 
as well as commercial vehicles is running 
at record levels and, at the same time, the 
growing popularity of mopeds and scooters 
(as underlined by BSA’s results) should 
also have helped to boost the group’s sales. 


* 


IKE Joseph Lucas, S. Smith and 
Sons, as a maker of electrical acces- 
sories, depends for much of its profits on 
the motor business. Profits in the year to 
August 31st advanced—before tax by 6} 
per cent, from £3,382,306 to £3,603,977, 
and after tax from 1,603,101 to 
£1,907,730. The ordinary dividend of 124 
per cent paid in 1957-58 (including a special 
profits tax interim of 2} per cent) was 
covered about 37 times by earnings and in 
buying the 4s. shares up to 21s. 6d. investors 
were anticipating much more liberal divi- 
dends this year. They have not been dis- 
appointed, for the total payment has been 
raised to 173 per cent. It is still covered 
over three times by earnings and gives a 
yield of 3} per cent on the 4s. shares at 
20s. 9d. 


BSA 


O N the news of the increase in BSA’s 
ordinary dividend from 114 per cent 
to 124 per cent and of the advance in its 
trading profits from {2,261,707 to 
£2,469,819, its £1 stock units were marked 
up by 3s. 9d. to 56s. 3d. On Monday, 
however, some investors apparently thought 
a yield of 44 per cent was on the high side 
for a firm whose immediate prospects are 
likely to be better than its 1958-59 trading 
experience, and came in to buy, pushing 
the price up by 3s. 3d. to §9s. 9d. and bring- 
ing the yield down to 4.2 per cent. 

Clearly, the machine tool section of the 
business, in common with the rest of that 
industry, has had a slack period, but there 
are now some signs of a recovery. The 
outlook for the steel section is also more 
encouraging: the £1,500,000 development 
programme in Sheffield, which is now near- 
ing completion, will mean that this division 
of the business will become less dependent 
on the aircraft industry, to which it supplies 
high-quality steel for jet engines. Daimler’s 
new V 8 sports model has been doing well 
in America and is to be introduced to the 
home market early next year. The hire 
purchase boom has brought in its train 
bigger sales of motor cycles and motor 
scooters. 


_ ANGLO-AMERICAN SHIPPING 


A NEW Anglo-American joint shipping 
venture was announced this week with 
the formation of the Anglo-American Ship- 
ping Company, incorporated in Bermuda 
as a subsidiary of Norness Shipping Inc. 
The total capital of £7,500,000 will com- 
prise £5 million of 7 per cent redeemable 
loan stock (repayable at par in 18 equal half- 
yearly instalments between 1968-77) and 
£2,500,000 of £1 (Bermudan) ordinary 
shares. M. Samuel and Co is to place, 
through the brokers, Hoare and Company 
and Joseph Sebag, 50,000 newly created 
units (each unit representing {90 of the 
loan stock and 10 £1 ordinary shares) at a 
price of £100 a unit. Only a nominal 
amount is expected to be available in the 
market when dealings begin and about 
30,300 units will be taken up by two 
American institutions. 

Of the company’s fleet of five ships, four 
are still under construction, two oil tankers 
in Japan, one bulk carrier in West Germany 
and another tanker in Holland. Delivery 
dates range from 1960 to 1962. The com- 
pleted vessel, which was built in Sunder- 
land in 1957, is now trading and long-term 
charters of up to fifteen years have been 
arranged for the rest of the ships. The new 
£5 million issue will help to finance the 
cost of these new vessels, expected to be in 
the region of £13,335,000. The directors 
say that the net annual income from the 
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fleet after depreciation should be adequate to 
meet the servicing charge of the stock now 
being issued, and that by 1968 the written 
down value of the fleet will be around £9 
million ; from then on they say the com- 
pany should be able “to accumulate sub- 
stantial reserves.” 

For the first few years the group’s 


income will therefore be applied to. 


paying interest on the loan stock, repaying 
any bank overdrafts, and in redeeming 
and servicing the £6 million note issue 
which is also eventually to be made to help 
finance the building programme. The 
directors expect that when the accounts in- 
clude income from all the ships they will be 
able to pay a dividend of 6 per cent on the 
ordinary capital. 

It was originally intended to register 
Anglo-American Shipping in London. 
Certainly the 40 per cent investment allow- 
ance for new ships is attractive enough. But 
in order to secure the help of the two 
American institutions it was decided to 
register the company, whose ships are 
registered in London and carry British 
crews, in Bermuda. Although American 
investors can offset tax deducted in the 
United Kingdom against their liability in 
the United States this facility is not of much 
attraction to institutions which do not have 
to pay high taxes in the United States. 
Thus, since there is no income tax in 
Bermuda (and the company has secured an 
undertaking from the Government that even 
if income tax is introduced, it will be 
exempt from it at least until 1986) the 
American institutions will receive their in- 
terest payments free of tax. The reason 
for Aznerican participation is apparently 
that it was impossible to raise all the neces- 
sary funds on the London market ; at the 
same time, as Mr Naess, a director of the 
new company and chairman of Naess Ship- 
ping, has pointed out, to operate a shipping 
company under a British flag which was 
financed entirely by American capital would 
invite the criticism of using the Red Duster 
as a flag of convenience. 


MARKS AND SPENCER 


ROGRESSIVE dividend increases and 
P rrskily rising profits have kept the 
“A” ordinary shares of Marks and Spencer 
among the growth stocks of the British 
market. The yield on them has been low 
for a good number of years but never quite 
so low as it is at the moment, for the shares 
have been active in the post-election boom. 
This week the interim dividend was left 
unchanged at 12} per cent but it is payable 
on the ordinary capital as increased by a 20 
per cent scrip issue. In 1958-59, the final 
dividend was 25 per cent and the total pay- 
ment was covered just under twice by earn- 
ings. The least optimistic assumption that 
can be made for 1959-60 is that the total 
payment will be 373 per cent on the 
enlarged capital. On that assumption the 
5s. “A” shares at 76s. yield 2} per cent. 
: Earnings must continue to grow to justify 
a yield as low as this. Unfortunately, Marks 
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and Spencer does not publish any interim 
profit figures, the directors contenting 
themselves with the statement that turnover 
at £67,637,000 in the six months to Sep- 
tember 30th was up by 43 per cent on the 
turnover of £64,707,000 in the same period 
last year. The growth in sales in the face 
of further price cuts is a good omen. But 
the important question is whether profit 
margins have improved, as they did last 
year, even though prices have been reduced. 
The directors might surely give some indi- 
cations of the half-year’s results. 


COURTAULDS 


LTHOUGH it was generally expected that 

Courtauld’s first half-yearly statement 
would reflect the recovery in the textile 
trade the market was taken by surprise by 
the exceptionally strong recovery in profits 
revealed by this statement. On this satis- 
factory showing jobbers immediately 
marked the £1 ordinary shares up 7s. 6d. 
to a new peak of 59s, 3d. In the six months 
that ended on September 30th the group 
trading profits rose from £5,427,000 to 
£9,154,000: trading profits in the preced- 
ing six months were £8,112,000. The in- 
terim dividend has been raised from 7.2d. 
to 1s. 4d. per share (or from 3 per cent to 
§ per cent). 

The half-yearly profit figures suggest that 
in 1959-60 earnings should be in the region 
of 28 per cent, compared with 18 per cent 
in 1958-59. On this basis the market’s hope 
is for a 10 per cent final payment (against 6} 
per cent) and this would put the {1 ordinary 
shares at 59s, 3d. on a prospective yield of 
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around 4 per cent, covered just over twice. 

The directors say that profits from all 
the group’s products have risen—including 
those of British Celanese. Obviously, this 
year’s wonderful summer has helped the 
textile trade out of the recession which hit 
it in 1958, but other factors have made their 
contribution. The ending of the credit 
squeeze which sparked off the boom in 
the motor trade led to bigger sales of 
Courtauld’s viscose rayon to the tyre manu- 
facturers, and the carpet makers, who have 
been sharing in the boom in consumer 
durables, have bought more rayon staple, 
At the same time, a ceiling on imports from 
the Commonwealth and ending of uncer- 
tainty over the yarn price agreement earlier 
this year have done much to restore con- 
fidence to the textile trade. The Govern- 
ment’s rationalisation plan for the cotton 
industry meant that most merchants stocked 
up heavily, while the cut in the price of 
rayon staple from 24d. a pound to 22d. a 
pound last Spring has apparently stimulated 
sales appreciably. 


An important factor in considering 
Courtaulds’ future earning potential is the 
success of its diversification plans. So far 
Group Developments has only spent some 
£3 million—its latest bid, for National 
Plastics, was announced last week—and 
clearly ft is too early yet to judge what con- 
tribution to the group’s earnings can be ex- 
pected from these plans. The last balance 
sheet showed liquid resources of about {29 
million, so that the directors have plenty of 
elbow room to plan and to carry through 
further acquisitions in their quest for a more 
diversified business. 


The Sky and the Limits 


QO F recent new issues two have raced far 
ahead of the field. From the stable 
of Neville Industrial Securities came an 
offer by Henry Wigfall and Sons, retailers 
of radio, television and domestic electrical 
equipment in the North East and the Mid- 
lands, of 1,200,000 ordinary shares of §s. 
each at Ios. per share. At that price the 
yield was 73 per cent on a forecast dividend 
of 15 per cent. Since the issue the price 
of the shares had risen almost without pause, 
bringing the yield down to 13 per cent. The 
business is no doubt expanding, but 
there seemed to be nothing to warrant a 
rise as rapid as this, particularly as the 
directors said in the prospectus that they 
did not expect the unusually high demand 
in the early months of this year to 
be maintained. Last week the shares fell 
back to 32s. 73d., only to rocket up again 
to 47s. 14d. following a broker’s report 
that the company’s basis of depreciation 
for goods out on hire is to write off the cost 
in three annual instalments. If the more 
normal basis were used the broker esti- 
mated that earnings would be four times 
as high as they are shown in the books. 
It is a mark of the hold that speculation now 
has on the market that when a conjectural 


calculation about what a change in account- 
ing methods might bring should produce 
such a big rise in the market price. 

Ordinary shares in Minet Holdings were 
placed at 6s. 3d. each less than a month 
ago and within a fortnight they were 
quoted at 34s. 6d. The company was 
recently formed to acquire the entire share 
capital of J. H. Minet and Company, a 
leading firm of Lloyds brokers, for one mil- 
lion 4s. ordinary shares (of which only 
150,000 were placed) and a loan of 
£800,000. Of this sum £130,000 carries 
interest at the rate of 10 per cent per annum 
while the rest is interest free. In view of 
this loan commitment the directors have 
said that “a conservative dividend policy 
must be followed for some years.” At 
6s. 3d. the shares offered a yield of 6% per 
cent on the forecast dividend of 10 per cent; 
at 34s. 6d. the return was just over one per 
cent. Although it is covered over fourteen 
times by earnings, investors buying at this 
high level seem likely to have to wait at 
least five years (until the loan is repaid) 
before they can hope to receive a fair return 
on their investment. It is hardly surprising 
that the price has since fallen back to 
31s. od. 
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IND COOPE 


N raising the ordinary dividend from 14 
] per cent to 15} per cent the directors 
of Ind Coope are distributing to share- 
holders what may seem like an “excep- 
tional summer” bonus. Nobody doubts 
that the brewers have done well this year 
with the fine summer arresting, at least 
temporarily, the secular decline in beer con- 
sumption. The Chancellor’s reduction in 
beer duty has also helped. 

The directors of Ind Coope say that in 
the first eight months of the financial year 
trading profits were below those of the pre- 
vious year and it was not until the spring 
that conditions improved considerably. 
They add that they hope this improvement 
will continue. The yield of 4.1 per cent on 
the §s. units at 18s. 73d. suggests in fact 
that investors are confident that, whatever 
happens to the smaller breweries, the big 
and well-managed ones such as Ind Coope 
will retain and possibly increase their share 
of the market. But brewing is a competitive 
industry in which almost all the companies, 
big and small, are seeking to hold on to 
their share of the market by making their 
public houses more attractive and by trying 
to push the sale of bottled beers. Almost 
all of them are trying to cut costs by 
rationalising and modernising their produc- 
tion and distribution facilities. Much will 


_ therefore depend upon the success of the 
_ fationalisation policies Ind Coope 


has 
adopted in absorbing other breweries. The 
merger with Taylor Walker earlier this 
year, the sale of some 159 public houses 
to Phipps Northampton Brewery and the 
launching of “Skol” lager and “Long 
Life” canned beer show how thrustful 
the directors of Ind Coope have been and 
the thoroughgoing methods of reorganisa- 
tion they have adopted show how willing 
they are to tackle the problems now facing 
the industry. 

The group’s trading profits for the year 
ended August 29th rose from {4,627,361 
to £5,588,881, the latter figure including 
£802,468 from the Taylor Walker group 
for eight months from January Ist. Net 
earnings at 2,122,853 compare with 
£1,678,562, and after the payment of divi- 
dends of £158,821 to former shareholders 
of Taylor Walker and of £90,332 to minority 
interests, the net surplus is £1,873,700, 
compared with £1,639,576. 


BEAVERBROOK NEWSPAPERS 


EWSPAPERS are growing in size rather 
than circulation and this is reflected 

in the narrowing of the gap between adver- 
tising revenue and total sales revenue for 
Beaverbrook Newspapers. In spite of the 
increase in the selling price of papers in 
1957, its net income from advertising is 
now approaching the net income from sales. 
After deducting the discount to newsagents 
and the commission paid to advertising 
agents, the company’s accounts show a rise 
in net sales income of 16.9 per cent, from 
£10,690,350 to £12,502,121, over the year 
ended June 30, 1958. In the same period 
net advertising revenue rose by 7.2 per cent, 
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from £9,504,483 to £10,186,871. In the 
latest year total sales revenue rose by only 
4.8 per cent, to £13,046,634, while revenue 
from advertising rose by 9.2 per cent to 
£12,633,402. The latest figure takes 
account of a full year at higher prices for 
newspapers, compared with only eight 
months in 1957-58. The bigger papers 
have come at a time when the price of news- 
print is only slightly lower. 


Daily 
Express 
4,106,247 


Sunday Evening Evening 
Express Standard Citizen 

ée 3,426,402 592,944 220,201 
Sept., 1959 .... 4,133,842 3,489,248 581,327 222,220 


Advertising Revenue: 
19 2,473 2,367 660 


nue: 
(£'000) 7,867 
1958-59 (£'000) 8,539 2,754 2,627 674 


Circulation: 
Sept., 1958 .. 


The effect on profits has been that before 
tax profits have risen from £1,244,062 to 
£1,554,515 and after tax from £556,040 
to £814,948. The company’s policy has 
been to pay for new plant, buildings and 
machinery out of earnings and over the 
past three years £2,342,941 has been spent 
in this way. The board is considering a 
new expansion programme; to provide 
against this possible contingency the com- 
pany’s authorised capital is to be raised 
to £3,275,000 by the creation of 1 million 
new 5s. ordinary shares. At 25s. the 
Beaverbrook ordinary shares yield 5 per cent 
on a dividend of 25 per cent. 


ROADS RECONSTRUCTION 


HE directors of Roads Reconstruction 
have now made a full and convincing 
reply to the partial bid by, Thomas Roberts 
(Westminster) for one half of the preference 
and ordinary capital of the company. They 
point out that, if the bid were successful, 
shareholders would be left simply as 
minority shareholders in an exempt private 
company. The price of 32s. 6d. offered 
for the shares, they say, is inadequate as, 
following the revaluation of fixed assets, 
the net asset value of the shares is now 
equivalent to 40s. per share and profits 
for the year are expected to be a record. 
The directors propose to back up their 
arguments with action, promising a one-for- 
three scrip issue and a subdivision of the 
ordinary 10s. shares into 2s. 6d. shares, 
each with a vote. In addition, preference 
shareholders are offered an increase in the 
rate of dividend from 6 per cent to 7} per 
cent together with the issue of one 2s. 6d. 
ordinary share as compensation for the 
proposed alteration of their voting rights 
(at present they hold a full vote) to the 
more usual ones for preference shares. 
Existing ordinary shareholders would then 
hold 88.9 per cent of the total votes and 
the preference holders 11.1 per cent. The 
directors hope to pay a final dividend of 
6 per cent on the increased capital, thus 
making the total ordinary dividend on the 
present capital equivalent to 14 per cent, 
compared with 10 per cent paid last year. 
It now seems unlikely that the bid will be 
successful, but at least shareholders can be 
pleased that—presumably as a direct result 
of this bid—the directors have decided 
upon a more generous policy. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: 


Oct. 28 Nov. II Nov, 23 
LAST DEALINGS: Nov. 10 Nov. 20 Dec, 4 
ACCOUNT DAY: Nov. 17 Dec. | Deé. 17 


VER the week to Wednesday’s close both 

industrial equities and gilt edged 
stocks advanced on a broad front with 
private and institutional demand strong 
enough to absorb the small amount of profit- 
taking which developed at the end of the 
account on Monday. At the beginning of 
the new account (which ends on Friday, 
November 2oth) jobbers marked up prices 
before dealings began in anticipation of a 
fair amount of speculative demand and over 
the week to Wednesday's close The 
Economist ordinary share indicator rose by 
10.8 points to a new “high” of 352.7. 

Some switching to equities on Wednesday 
combined with the Government’s decision 
not to give a definite redemption date to 
War Loan made for a quieter gilt-edged 
market. Although the War Loan decision 
caused some selling by speculators over the 
week 32 per cent War Loan actually gained 
ve Net to 67%. Throughout the week short- 
dated stocks have been in demand but sell- 
ing developed on Wednesday so that over 
the week 44 per cent Conversion 1964 made 
a net loss of } at 100;%. In medium-dated 
stocks 4 per cent Gas (1969-72) put on i6 
at 9176. Among home corporation loans 
the premium on the new 5} per cent 
Middlesex loan fell from 11} to 1%. 

A spate of satisfactory company results 
helped most of the leaders in the industrial 
equity market to show good gains over the 
week. Steels were partcularly strong with 
some institutional buying on yield con- 
siderations. Colvilles improved 4s. 14d. to 
61s. 73d. Stewarts and Lloyds put on 
Is. 103d. at §3s. 73d..and Steel Company 
of Wales closed on Wednesday the same 
amount better at 46s. 13d. Dorman Long 
showed the biggest gain at 60s. 10}d.—a 
rise of 4s. 13d. on the week. Stores shares 
were also active on the latest buoyant retail 
trade figures with Marks and Spencer “A” 
3s. 6d. better at 77s. and House of Fraser 
2s. up at 48s. Gamage made the biggest 
rise, jumping Ios. 9d. to a new peak of 
106s. GUS “A” improved 2s. 103d. to 
57s. 103d. In motors, American buying 
helped Ford to put on 7s. to 105s. 6d. 
and in electricals EMI improved 9s. 9d. to 
69s. 6d. and GEC were od. higher at 
42s. 9d. ICI jumped 3s. 3d. to §6s. 3d. 
Shipping shares were one of the dullest 
sections but, exceptionally, Cunard advanced 
Is, to 198. 6d. and Furness Withy improved 
2s. 6d. at 38s. od. 

Oils were also dull and weakened further 
on rumours that Russia had offered Iran a 
85 per cent participation for oil exploration 
rights. British Petroleum lost 4s. to 
51s. 9d., Burmah dropped 2s. 9d. to 4§s. 6d. 
and Shell eased 4s. 3d. to 142s. 3d. Gold 
shares lost ground on the Paarl rioting. 
Even so, buying from the Cape was suffi- 
ciently strong to raise “ Johnnies” 2s. 3d. 


to 78s, 3d. Among diamond shares, De 
Beers put on 2s. 6d. at 199s. 43d. 
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f G 9 Last Two DINARY Price, canny. nai. 
| Price, | wick, | Net Yield, | Foss Prices, 195 | ast Tw OR Nov. 4 | Nov. ov. H, 
, | _ Yield, Dividends STOCKS 9 1959 1959 
Prien, 1990 | BRITISH FUNDS Nov, “| eT ees, — | inte | 195 i 
teeny GUARANTEED STOCKS 1959 1959 : oh myn. | Low Woe. sts ee chit inane Ses 
High | Low | SS a eee STEEL AND_ 
Se et ont | Sti Sr 4 Zz Sere etoile 57/6 | 61/712 | 4.54 
is 2-2. 3 1 1 8 b 6 a | Colvilles........... teeeeee N01, 3-9 
98'5 96''16 | Funding 2!, 2% we ccpecece To ont 11] aa 139 | i £42 5 3°? 7 $13 ae P 4a 8 b| Dorman Long...........-- 7} 3 a (M5 4.3480 
99716 | 98lt32 | Exchequer Elgon ie se dee: 1960 | 99.17.6 | 99.179; 1 9 4 57 9 |5I/- 20/9 2 < 334a | Steel Co. of Wales......... tt | sie 53/71 pe 
100716 | 995;6 | Exchequer Fameseeshs ope ons 1962 | 1005), | 10g | 2 1 5 319 54/- | 25/- 3. a} 8 b/ Stewarts & Lloyds .......4+ fi | aayit, | eave | 400 
1O1!'32 | 100!g | Conversion 412% .......... a. us 218 9 4 2 0/| 70/- 23/41, 62;b 4a em on vA ee 69/41, 74/101, | 2.34 
SIGE (eee RI Be ET Eas (a. | Be) de) Gee ccc ee 
S equer ' Red i cto ceccce | 
roiit,, | 100% | Comevon 48%,........0 1964 | Hol,” | 100%" 213 5 | 432 | toe | 9/8 at the |.aeediedar none se. £1 sot, | £22 
100716 | 995, | Conversion 41%. .......... P: an 3 610 312 4! she aia, 7b 2130 TORGES. 5 oc vices tes mia : ae ne 
9215g| 897% | Savings’ Bonds 3%....... 1959-69 | ef’ | 857% | 314 0 | 2 60/6 | 10 b d | Averys... 2.sseeeeeeee ness 26/= | 3.93 
Seay | Soe | ene Rec otaes oat" 1960-90 | Sat | 93% | 2 15 648 bias jie | tab | H4°6 | ied Heded Seine lie lees | 3B 
933, 8916 | Funding 4%. ater 1960-70 | 8354 B46 3 13 8 | ais tir) 54/6 36/6 #2 a Ifre erb ert seeeed 4 776? | deka 
ce” fae? | ew aera ---:-- 1964-67 | 85%, | 85'%¢| 3 14 1} 29/6 | 16/9 | S$ a| 121.b| Ransome & Marles.... 55/1. | 54/9 | 4.57 | 
86 83 Savings Bonds 2'!,% ..... 1965-75 | 773, 785g 313 6 5 10 56/- 39/9 3 a 9!2b | Renold Chains ............ At | saya gi 4.10 : 
78'l4g | 75'ig | Savings Bonds 3% eesbhe’ an ons 41s 0 bara 37/- 33,4 846 Allied wonfounders recoil 44/9* | 43/9 5-26 
105"t16 = Sonne et Saha ee idée-28 | "303 8634." 3 , , 32 ze 1o8/ Brit, 10 : Isc Ouytuhed. ee él 2 a = 
863, 9 eR Dh = 3207 er¥ 1920-76 | 95! | 96 5 = | 1/3 4 a| 9 b| Guest Keen.........0c000- 75/- |77/- | 2-25 
i 93 | Victory 4%...... ves 3 3 810 | 418 84/- 1 DR iniccsvemia kes di £1 | 75/- | 
20% | 8, | Conversion Stipe woot, | oer | 305 | $'0 3 leo | aur, Bel iigee bee Rene lee fae Lem. Loe 
10ntb, | 9858 | Conversion 5149500000000. an | oto 3 80th get 39. |i, | ts'b| 7a tchd ‘Thedengene seeceeenesBfe | 1 | 19/9, | 579 
813, = ees a peep ovwkis 793, 803," ; : . : 4 7 120/6 | 72/- 72a) 12!2b | Tube Investments.......... 
16 reasury ‘o- 7 li 107! ; ie, 
107s | 1Ol' name y Gry ee | 373 | 47 Uni b iated Portland.<--...€1 | 69/6* | 74/3 33 
Sale oF — mer 16 il 716 | 98 ; ; MH 3 3 1 80/- ie °. M eb ee eee Board .....10/- 31/10! i } : 2 
'g | Dig | Treasury 5% ..ccedeevee 13 . 7 r ee resieg fi 1 at 3 
a 701." emeeey Se Senessve TA\, T4316 ae 59/7!, > eT: 0 6 eee tsssos" <9 5/- | 14/6 2 14/-* | 5-36 
4% 2 - 7 343) 5 5 6f} 98/I', 9/71 5 a| 10 b |>Crittall Manufacturing 90/— 3-78 
777 72! Consols 4%...... after Feb. 1957 7676 *| 673% | 3 3 6 | S 3 Bf} 15/3 an 2 vit Sina... fi ahs. o/c 33 
68516 | 64g | War Loan 313% soo. -after 1952 | en? | exe | 33 go) dud sha 999 5 a| 15 b/| Wall Paper Defa... 0.0.0... éi 18/9" | 
ft 63!3 Canv. 314% ...... after Apr. 59 3 2 
= 6 ss Treasury $84 .. «after Apr. 1966 _ 52g 2 18 : 6 ef CHEMICALS yi 4 
5 SOIS £9 /g- ss ccescensesseces 50! : j i ° 
sie fare | Seessury He, a a ahs aie oi su7 | at a it | 15/3 | ‘Seb | 2hoe | borat Bet nent | S| Tee | a 
Pie| fhe |e ee reg | Be be Ek HM | RE) a | ec a 
80! big 4 | British Electric 3% ...... 1974-77 771146 | 43/10! 4a Ae eS ep A et 53/3 56/9 3-20 
= British Electric 372... : 3012. Shee ; 3 BN. ios de MN ake «Ds ads ofall / ; 
3190 a7! British Electric 4 % Rese < hage gore 0's, 39 8 5 0 8!) sé ae . “4 ‘5 eens FN sc asees 4/- | 13/3 i 4 
807g 77514 | British Electric 3'3%..... 1976- S 919 367 5 0 4! ye eat 8I,b Monsanto........ aids oe io/ as 2 28/3 5.90 
91916} 87'g | British Gas me Pee ie ai 87131, 3 8il 4 18 10! 32/- 18/6 S a| 11236 | Pinchin Johnson ........- 
877, | 8434 | British Gas 3 a iressiveg ta -95 | 63, 37 3 601 | 417 1 ELECTRICAL 
697 16 65 British Gas 3% Soi ios F nee B0!l4,| 314 0 5 0 es AND RADIO £1 | 63/3 63/3 4:74 
WW 771 British Transport 3 3 $95, |3 59 5 0 _ 54/- 5 c S @PRBLG eiicls acta oes > 56/- 4:82 
o05,'° 84° | British Transport %- +: Syeuee o53, | 6% | 3113 | 5 5 71 rive 40/3 9b] 4 4 BICC. « renter 3a), 49/3 4-06 
70! 66'1, | British Transport 3% .... | 49/6 37/412 29 c Z sa Sag ecord... : : ae 10/- 59/9° 69/6 2-88 
ie - | Price, | Price, | Yield, | 69/9 | 47/4! lish Electric. . 2.2.1.0... ti | 46/ “ . 
> ae Price, Price, | Yield, 51/- 38/- 91, - 304 Eng is! e Zi 42/- 42/9 4-44 
ices, 1959 FIXED INTEREST _ Nov. 4,| Nov. 11,! Nov. II, 30/- 3.4] 7 b| General Electric..... teeees ~ | 2073 | 21711, | 2-96 
oe dias - STOCKS 1959 | 1959 | 1959 ity iv 12! ¢ I2!, € gene weatneb eos - wT He | 90/9 3-86 
ig Secon SS 84 20| I! b| A. Reyrolie...... Suxeae 
SS — is 98/6 
DOMINION AND COLONIAL oo me | $44 snciecinis’ datas 
er | ie eee pce tee ae | tee | 2 ic ieee aa las Valad 
033 Australia ere 74) 7413 614 10/- 534a | 12!3b| British ae 1105/6 2.56 
at = 4 Ceylon 4% ........ . ae 104 . | 10415 5 % - a6 50/3 8!nb 5 a| Ford ay pueceeakebas . <3 78 72/9 3-44 
\ 991 Jamaica 6%...... bees +. .1976-80 | 107', | 107! 5 ee 44/- §12'y¢ | 12!,¢| Leyland Motor .. *47- iejee 14/6 3-31 
lors 104 New Zealand 6% Rone Pye -4c4+Beeae 9% 96 6 7 3 Test, 7/3 8 ¢| 12 ¢]| Rootes cyan in! ee W/tty | W/-* 4-09** 
101% Rhodesia and Pac Yo seeseees 1965-70 | 741, 7434 § 12 12/1! S/titg| 12 ¢]} 12 ¢ | Standard-Triumph . 10 27/7! | 27/3 4:77 
75 $1, Southern otais 2h eee ~saseaes te tra] 9b Dunlop Rubber ... Me y=” | gaye | 3-68 
COR oe 44/3 234 loseph Lucas .... S7 41/3 44/-* ‘ 
Mortage Stag  ....1980-85 | 103 | 103 | 5 @ Oe | 70/- 2 | 1746] 9 a| Pressed Steel... we tae jae | oe 
eek eee ei Cg aie <--> ++ RSS | OS 105 313 OF 86/3 ein 20*c| 30 | Triplex Holdings .... “tof. 1/0 11/2'4 | 8-94 
105 102!, ee WYo vereveeeeeesveres 1958-63 | 94* 94 4 13 ' 8/3 34,4) 6'2b | Bristol Aeroplane........ £1} 14/6 | 14/24). 
941, 92le Bristo! eae’; tsasr-scere neocon aes 9734* 7 . a ais 1I2/1'4| Tae Ni . pace aensoowe ae 42/3 | 42/— 4-48 
10213 291, Corporation © of London 514% «..... * ster 1920 ssie 55% 3 t of Me 26/11, 45 b § "6 Hawker Siddeley 22.22... ‘4 rt Pr ie $55 
7, a LCC. rr 3%. .1934-2003 | 63! | 633, ii, | 403 = HES sa 
FOREIGN BONDS 108! os PA 
at S%)...000- | 1073, 4 PERS f 
iets | 477" | German sieve 1990 (entaced 4105%) 7... | 194 | 196 sil Uowsiiie Paper .ncereess. nt | /S sever | 3.50 
198', | 177 ae sesecee E924] 431 | 44ty N 69/6 | 44/6 | Inc} 5 «| Bowa © Reed sof | 54/6 | 56/6* = 
Bee [ies | eran cc AE] a |e | do ae | 3] 3 t) Seek Bs | is,] 1B 
169! 157 Japan Mead... 0usscccueseiuct (O08 1i2'5 eee 34/11, Rad , it iy J 27/- % 2 r 
118%, | 112% japan Shenk ens th ee 553,° | 56 vss 29/- |21/- | 15 6] 10 @| Daily Mirror ‘A secveeeesitl~ 13075 | See? | 4.86 
59 55 Neat “oe 2% Bon 37/- 24/6 12!'2a| 12!2b | Odhams Press........... 
ES EXT 
stiles tet _——_ merce + Mea, Tob | 1. & P “h ee 33/- | 34/9 zi 
(Oe 6) panei op LOT plage so |e | 370| $76 | Fine Sommers 22.2: onl Me |BA | $i 
v s 68/4! | 35/4!, 2'5b 5 e@ pasate edi ae , 38/3 57/3 5:59 
| Nickel 60/- 35/4! 2,4 13'9b Patons steeeee 7/03 7/\ly 5-61 
26 |Bosing........| 31g Inter. eeee 3 10 ¢| 8 c} Salts (Saltaire)............5/= 4 ; 4:40 
Ach. Topeka. »-« ae a, ieee... 2513 loter. Paper... 7/1" ~ ad 6 sen. -£t 70. ayia 
m TIERS > -rrit TRO | tee 1 eeneNe y+: -+| 59 | 633g | Kennecott...... 76/3 - raha aides’ % 
Pennayleiaie ee 30% or ee. ee oo enema ces * 13/\t2 yi wiae 21,2 Coles Printers: ddGecvedes s a3 6/4148 7s 
~ “ae * - Peers eseses : 
Ain Gel & Tel... | Fe | Hole [Discllecs Seng. 2. | 33% Pan-American. . Tee | 10> 10°b| 4 o| fave Industries 2.222.222 i0pe | 163 76 | S08 
on Saints - | 593s ‘ : Douglas .....+.. | 38la een Goethe: se 1/6 ha 6] XN Myc b Fee a ovcaceince sevsenae cbr eeee 1 .20/ 
Cons. F°"*} 3g" | 393° Iu Pont... : adio jecce 35/ 
seeeete Gea... "Be [Ease Kodi... 96% Shel On. DRAPERY AND STORES 29/3 | 2-74 
Standard Gas.... #4 gt Ford Motor..... Bi'ls Shell Oil .. ‘i re 1 16 3 a Boots Pure Drug eeeeeeees 5/- 29/6 49/4! 3°37 
Western Union. | 4312 | 46I9 | Gen. Electric... | 8 Stand. Oil Ind, ». joist, |27/97 | |S S| 1tye Dabenarie ss vennves. 00/+ | 5/9. | 49/4 | 3-37 
Western Union... po ¢ | General Foods . . 102'2 Sune, = me °? . Sita aan Tha] 272b| GUS. "A biases <iyr tetas a 4a a 
7 same A . | 52! Send. x . ouse of Fraser .......... - a -63** 
: ral Motors . | 52!'4 9 40 ¢| 15 a| House 29/9 | 30/4', | 2-63 
Aluminium..... «| 313g | 313g | Gene 20th Cent. Fox... 48/7', | 31/ 7! | Lewis's Investment ........4/- /' +e 
« Cam. .....| 4134 | 41'y | Goodyear ...... 1 Union Carbide. . 30/6 16/3 16 ¢ 2 Spencer ‘A’......5/- | 73/6 77/- 
Aine far, | 430d [Meine 222222 eset U.S. Steel ...... faye | 32/712 | “2areb | tate | Unieod Deawery sooo. - | Be | Bi | 387 
Siete. 50a " 6254 Int. Bus, Mach... a ve on pad os an a 2 2622 51-050 |. Waateth...s.......... 
Beth. Steel ......| 55* | 543g | int. Harvester... Si Uk sas Mise otheadh : Bo an esaneae- te airs 
7s. 9d. in £. { Ex capitalisation. JEx rights. $¢¢ Ex a 
* Ex dividend. + Tax free. + Assumed average life 9 y roe a 


id stock, 
odesian tax. (1) To latest date. (p) Assente: 

Is. 6d r share, tot To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Equivalent to 7°2 sterling. (h) After Rhodes 

dividend. (d¢) Capital distribution Is. 6d. pe 
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Prices, 1959 Last Two Price, | Price, | Yield, Prices, 1959 Last Two Price, | Price, | Yield 
Dividends oe Nov. 4, | Nov. 11, Nov. 11 | Dividends eae Nov. 4, Nov. II,|Nov. Il, 
High | Low (a) (b) (c) High | Low (a) (b) tc) 1959 | 1959 1959 
° 8 BANKING y, % MISCELLANEOUS 
62/6 44/63, * b> e GT WINE onc te xa cence ccdae £1 | 60/9 62/- 3-23 | 53/9 37/9 6° a| 4 b| Assoc. Brit. Picture ssveverdf=-| BA 53/9 5-58 
64/9 | 40/3 © ©) S of Uords. s.cccces ..£1 | 63/- | 64/9 3:09 1 42/6 =| 28/7!, 3!3@¢| 5 b| British Match ...........-- £1 | 42/- | 41/6 4-01 
84/3 60/1!5 12!'9¢]} 7l,a| Midland.......... ..£1 | 78/9 =| 84/3 3°56**1 79/6 | 49/6 8 b 4 a/| British Oxygen..........-- £1 | 77/6 77/6 3-10 
90/3 /- 10 ¢| 5 a| National Provincial ........ £1 | 86/3 | 90/3 2-66** 11/3 8/8!4 | 18 ¢]| 6 a| British Ropes ..........-- 2/6 | II/- i/- 4:00 
56/6 | 37/9 10 ¢| 5 a| Westminster ‘B’..........- £1 | 54/9 | 55/6 3°60 | 60/6 | 35/9 5!15a| 8!2b| Glaxo.... 10/- | 58/6 | 60/6 2-31 
81/6 | 54/3 92b| Blzq | District........ccc0c0ceees £1 | 81/6 | 8I/- | 3-46*4 97/9 | 56/41, | 50 b| 10 a| Hoover ‘A’ ..............5/= | 93/9 | 96/9 | 3-10 
28/9 | I7/- GS cl «6 o | Martie... ci cccececdasces 5/- | 26/4! | 28/9 2-78 aan 172/6 32. 8c 16-S3e Hudson’s Bay .......cee0e: £1 (220/-* (215/- 2:99 
n/3 | 52/3 | a | Nat. Comm. Bk. Seot.....10/- | 72/- | 68/6 | 2-199 467" 2 | 10/- : ¢-| Rank Organisation ....++». i} a 1 a oe 
96/- | 67/6 9 b| 8a _ | Royal Bank of Scotland..... £1 | 90/6 | 89/6 30 20/- 11738 636° nl ‘ Toe sii Bees Toy a a wie oo 
56/9 | 37/9 5 b| 4 a| Barclays D.C.O............ £1| 51/6 | 56/9 3-17 | 93/6 | 69/41, | 10 b| 5 a| Turner & Newsli..........£1 | 91/6 | 93/3 3-22 
60/6 | 43/9 7!5a| 7b | Chartered Bank........... £1 | 58/6 | 56/9 5-29 ]139/— | 96/71, | 16-8c| 8 a@| Unilever ................. £1 \126/6 |135/— 2-49 
£3435 | £275g | $2-10c | $2-25c | Royal Bank of Canada.....$10 | £30516 | £29l2 | 2°87 | 1/6- | 9/9 10-4c | 3!4a | United Glass ..........++: S/- | 11/6 | 11/6 | 4°52 
£23'2 | £18716 | $1-60c | $1-65c | Bank of Montreal......... $10 | £213 | €21'g | 2-95 | 43/6 | 31/9 | 105.6 | t4!ga | United Molasses ......... 10/- | 42/9 | 41/9* | 5-87 
4 30!, 9 ¢| 9 c| Bank of New South Wales.£20 | 39'2* | 39 3-69¢ OIL 
48/3 | 32/3 6 b| 4 a| Bank of London & S. Amer..£1 | 47/6 | 48/3 4-15 | 58/6 | 49/- $83,¢ | 43!30 | British Petroleum.......... £1 | 55/9 | 51/9 5-52 
50/3 37/9 t430b 2a Burmah NE eit anal éi 48/3 45 /6* 4-93 
FIN 4 2 2@ | Royal Dutch) .....ccccces 20 fl. | £15! £1413 “I 
a/- | 28/4, | 5 bl atga| Alexanders ey ....et | 40/- | 41> | 3-66 .[153/— n31/— | £13946 | 45° | Shell Transport. ........+- £i |147/6 |142/3 | 4-30 
55/- | 41/3 7 b| 6t4a | National Discount ‘B’...... £1 | 55/- | 53/6 4:67 | 73/6 | 53/9 on oh [WME Sie decncas deus 10/- | 58/- | 56/9 ad 
62/9 | 49/- 6'4b| 6!4a | Union Discount .........-. £1 | 62/6 | 90/9 | 4-12 | 50/3 | 35/6 15 b| Mra | Wakefield CC... 10/- | 49/- | 50/3 | 4:48 
PING 
61/3 | 40/9 | 2123b| 20 alc ial Union ....... 5/- | 60/9 | 61/3 | 3-40 ; ' 
185/- |127/6 15 b 12a Eeaglopers Lishiliey : hi 176/10! 180/- 3-06 3/3 5 3 Niza fone ween scar a Taye 6 3-21 
160/_ : : royers Liability ...... | 226/3 2-53 | 17/3 c il a | Cunard .......ccccecceces él /6 19/6 
356/3 192/6 [aD k [tig 7S | CaUY A LAW a eeereeees 8/6 eye ane | tag | 42/2 | 29/6 | 10 ©) 10 c|.Furness Withy. 022. 002.00 £1 | 36/3 | 38/9 | 5-16 
Is7/6 |Ni2/6 | 0, 2 oat eB 152/6 ne | ae a3 au:.|. 2.8h; 3 othe ime lane | Ss 
— {210/- it147!y¢ |¢162!, ¢ | Prudential ‘A’............ 4/- - > , 17/9 | 13/3 5 ¢| 2c | Reardon Smith....------10/- | I7/- | I7/- 1-47 
100/6 oe 10 8 a | Royal Exchange ..........- £1 | 99/- "ee 3-20*4 9579 | 19/- ysl! 8 cli e................ £1 | 23/3 | 23/6 | 6-81 
46/- 16/2'4 834b 7! B MM ceccrdebedaaut - | 40/9 2-94* MINES 
42/6 | 18/72 | 8t2b| Iza | Lombard Banking... ey | 3e/- | 40/- | 2-13 [2127/6 |e5/- | 60 »| 20 | Anglo-American......... 10/- |207/6 205/- | 3-90 
220/- 13/6 * WET ART, (o.oo woetect ike £1 (205/- /210/- 2:38 |147/6 = |113/9 20 b| 10 a | General Mining ........... £1 |141/10!,*|141/3 4-25 
48/- 34/9 25 b| 10 «| BELT. ‘A’ Defd 5/- | 46/-* 46/- 3-80 80/9 49/41, | 100 b| 40 a | Union Corporation 80/-* | 77/6" 4-52 
18/3 | 12/6 10 ¢]| 10 c| Cable & Wireless .........5/- | 18/3 | 18/- 2:78 |:33/4'2 | 26/10'.| SO b| 45 a | Daggaiontein........ | 27/12 | 26/10', | 17-67 
le WR, 2 @| 4b | Land Securiies.......... io/- | 29/- 35/9 2-17 roman ye 70 a 90 b Free State Geduld . 73/4 180/- a4 
2 4\ga 4'gb | London & County ....... . | 25/6 3-23 b a | Hartebeestfontein. . ~ 5 
“t.  . eer cae? aes] Bs] Si tees. eee” pas? | oe 
FOOD, DRINK - 2 a ‘estern Holdings .......- - , 
AND TOBACCO 75/9 |57/S'4 | 12'9b| § @| Consolidated Zinc......... | 73/6 | 73/3 | 4-10 
37/6 22/6 1S ¢}| 18 c| Allied Bakeries ‘A’........5/— | 35/9 | 35/6 2-54 |200/- |121/3 120 b| 100 a| De Beers Defd. Reg. ...... 5/- |196/10'> 1199/41, | 5-57 
46/6 | 23/42 | 24 €| 8 a| Beecham Group.........-5/= | 45/6 | 46/6 | 2-58 | $1873, | $1543, $2-60 c $3-0C c | International Nickel ....n.p.v. | $1772 | $181 2-96 
14/3 10/6 2!2a 7!2b | International Tea .........5/— | 13/1! | 13/3 3:77 | 11/6 7/10! 15 b ee eae 4/- | 10/4'5*| 11/6 6-96 
/— | 69/~ 6b} 5 a|J. Lyons ‘A’.........0044.-£1 | 80/3 | 79/9 3-55 |100/7!, | 73/t', | 12!3a| 37'2b | Rhod. Anglo-American...10/- | 93/9* | 94/41, | 5-30 
24/6 | 18/101.) 5 St he cnccadccneed 10/— | 24/- | 24/412 | 4-10 | 19/-° | 1473 4'ga| Ul'gb | Rhod. Selection Trust .....5/- | 16/4!2*) 15/10!2| 4-86h 
33/3 | 18/I'2 | 1216] § a| Schweppes............0.+ 5/- | 32/- | 31/6 3-17*4 58/11, | 44/6 | 26°¢| 20 c| Rio Tinto Reg. .'.........10/- | 50/7!) | 45/9 | 4:37 
59/9 | 42/- Tiga | 234b | Tate & Lyle......... Souths £1 | 55/3 | 59/9 3-51 9/10', | 7/6 334a| _7724b| Roan Antelope .’........-- 5/- | 8/7':*| 8/41, | 6-22h 
16/- 10/10', eee oi Unigate ....cccccceceensS/= | 15/1 | 15/- 3-33**4] 57/3 | 43/9 5 Bhb Tanganyika CO ecerwis 10/- =, #/3 zo 
79/6 | 43/9 36 b| 10 Goes ssc Sctceens eee 5/= | 79/- bs -99 | 26/9 | II/4!2 | 433 ¢ @ | Tronoh.............+.5-- S/- | 24/-" | 26/ ‘ 
36/- | 23/10'.| 4 a| 2b | Distiliers ......... io/- 33/3 35/9 3°50 TEA AND RUBBER | 
24/6 14/7! il b 6 a| Flowers ; 5/- 23/3 24/6 3-47 37/3 23/- f2',a t12!2b | Cons. Tea & Lands......... £1 | 37/3 37/- 13-24 
82/6 |54/-" | 18 b| 10 a| Guinness .......... io/- | 78/- | 78/6 | 3-57 | 22/6 | 22/3 | 13 a) 7 a | jokai (Assam) .........+++. £1 | 27/3 | 27/6 | 11-88 
20/3 12/7'4 4 a| I1',b | Ind Coope & Allsopp...... 5/- | 20/- 18/7! 2*| 4-16 19/- 15/9 10 b © OT CUMING UO dad cccccsdacs £i | 18/6 18/- 15-56 
wh 38/9 634b 334@ | Watney Mann Defd.........£1 | 87/- | 87/- 3°45 2/6 1/3 4 a! 12 b| Grand Central . 2/5'4 | 2/434 | 13°36 
/-  {100/- 17 b| 8 a| Whitbread ‘A’ ....... ..£! |133/9 |130/-* 3-85 8/6 3/9'4 5 a 2 b | London Asiatic a x B/I', | 7-38 
68/1! 51/4! 1 sti _ p . 10!4d 634d 8c il c } United Serdang ..... of 4 8! 4d Be 
cata | s1/Qa | tttag | tee | Brsh Amer. Tobucco ..1O/-| a8/= | eae | Aah | gp2t® | gt | afi,5| “ins | Umied Sax Betoagssssscccti | oars” | sa | oi 
7i/- | 54/3 12'nb| 8l,a Imperial Tobacco..........£1 | 68/- | 68/3 6-15 | 86/- | 52/6 5 a| 1S 6 | Harrisons & Cros. Defd..... £1 | 83/9 | 82/6* | 4-85 
SECURITY YIELDS STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
o ° LONDON 
60 a: The Economist Indicator 
1959 Indicator* | Yield % | 1959 1958 
Oct. 14 333-2 4-20 High | Low | High tow 
oo 345-4 407 | —_——__|_— —|— ——|—— 
i 346-3 4:07 352-7 245-0 | 255-6 166-1 
7 Nov. 4 341-9 4-14 (Nov. 11) (Jan. 28) (Dec. 31) (Feb. 26, 
55 af tt 352-7 4-09 | 
ORDINARY SHARES F oe ~ * 1953=100. - 


40 


** Yields based on assumed dividends:—Bowmaker, 25%. 
Royal Exchange, 16%. 
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Schweppes, 20%. 


District, 14%. 


STOCKS 






















Standard-Triumph, 9%. 


Lewis's Investment, 20%. 


































Midland, 15%. 
Steel Co. of Wales, 10%. 


~ 425: Industrials:—1959: Hi 


Unigate, 10%. 
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Nat. Comm, Bank Scot., 15%. 
Watney Mann, 15%. 





Financial Times Indices 




















National Discount ‘B’, 

















: 214% =| ‘ 
Ord. Ord. Fixed 2/0 Bargains 
indext | Yield | inc.t | SOMssls | Marked | 
Nov. 4 | 294-7 | 4:14 | ee | 4a | me | High | 
os 5 294-7 4°14 96-02 4-80 21,030 | 303-4 
a 296-2 4:17 | 96-04 4:79 19,763 | (Nov. II) | 
e 9 297-5 4-15 96-26 47) | I | Low 
ae 299-2 4-12 96-44 4:79 | 21,394 | 212-8 | 
a». a 303-4 4:07 96-47 4:80 | 21,870 | (Jan. 30) | 
_ ———F July 1, 1935=100.  $ 1928=100. 
NEW YORK 
e Standard and Poor's Indices (1941-3= 10) 
1959 | 425 | Yield 25 Yield 50 Yield Govt. 
Industrials) % Rails % Utilities % Bonds 
Oct. 14 60-69 3-14 | 34:24 | 488 | 44-14 3-95 86-30 
— 60-49 3-15 34-29 | 488 | 44:09 3-96 87-40 
» 28 61-62 3-10 | 34-01 4:92 | 44-09 3°96 87-50 
Nov. 4 61-47 3-tk | 33-24 | 5-03 | 43°75 3-99 86-70 
s © 61-70 3-10 | 33-23 | 5-03 3-97 


1959 | 1958 


High 
225-5 
(Dec. 31 
Low 
154-4 
(Feb. 25) 


Yield 
| % 


| 4-24 
| 4-14 

4°13 
| 4-21 
| 4-24 


Nationa! 





EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


_ For the week ended November 7, 1959, there was an “ above- 
line” surplus (after allowing for sinking funds) of £17,924,000 
compared with a deficit of £16,552,000 in the previous week 
and a surplus of £35,798,000 in the corresponding period of last 
year. There was a net expenditure “ below-line ” of £19,757,000 
leaving a total cumulative deficit to date of £684,104,000 compared 
with £580,543,000 in 1958-59. 


cian B" | 
| Estimate oe . 
to } to 

1959-60} Noy. 8, | Nov. 7, 
1958 1959 


Week | Week 
ended | ended 
¥ %, Nov. 


. 7, 
1958 | 1959 









£000 








Ord. Revenue 











income Tax ........ |2147,000} 780,216 780,732} 11,470 17,151 
Sar =. clk cackea .» | 171,000 1,300, 1,300 
Death Duties....... 195,000 3,500, 3,500 
SCAMS. . <0. 0bes Bend ,000 1,100, 1,800 
Profits tax, EPT and 

OL 5, 4:.. pedeohs | 274,000 7,100, 7,300 
Other Inland Revenue | 

Duties cisscet new @ | 1,000 | See 
Total Inland Revenue |2856,000 1 148,836 |1 181,742 24,470, 31,051 
Combet) 6s iscs sce 1285,500] 790,196! 839,510] 24,112' 28,631 
oe eee. | ee 864,500 566,165 | 527,475 58,170, 36,795 
Total Customs and 

a PR 2150,000 }1356,36! |1366,985 82,282 65,426 





se eeeee 


PO (Net Receipts) .. 














Broadcast Licences ..| 35,000] 15,400, 16,700] ... | ... 
Sundry Loans....... | 000} 25,866! 31,102] 427) 4,197 
Miscellaneous ....... 150,000 52,952) 73,270 626, 559 

Tetel 6G. .c% $325,000 [2628,230 2697,819 1 10837 104302 
Ord Expenditure | | 
Debt Interest ....... {000} 399,296 339,481} 5,635, 20,250 
Payments to Northern | 

Ireland Exchequer.| 79,000} 42,785, 45,471} 2,631) 2,678 
Other Consolidated | 

NEE 505 ad 358s i= 10,000 4,815 5,297 3}... 
Supply Services ..... 4523,531 [2442,340 2560,931 65,800, 62,200 

Fede sian sich 5212,531 [289,236 '2951,180| 74,069 85,128 
Sinking Funds ...... | 39,000 970 1,250 
“Above-line” Surplus or _ | - + +- 
Deficit ..... LNG clssetakbees 282,499 | 275,417} 35,798, 17,924 
“ Below-line” Net Expendi- 

CUTO™ oc ccicbs cosh Svheks 298,044 | 408,687 a 19,757 


Total Surplus or Deficit .. | 580,543) 684,104 ee 1,833 


Net receipts from: 





Tax Reserve Certificates ... 175,248! 118,544] 3,203) 5,871 
Savings Certificates ........ 80,100 | 50. 2,7 800 
Defence Bonds............ 48,640 357) 2,476 
Premium Savings Bonds.... | 43,065 2,250, 810 
Total....... iaike stage snieys 8,510, 9,957 





* Net receipts of the Civil Contingencies fund £10 million 
in 1959-60 compared with £14 million in 1958-59. 


FLOATING DEBT 





(£ million) 

. Ways and Means | 
Treasury Bills Pulvalices Total 
bo a Public | Bank of | Debt! 
ublic ank of | ebt 

Tender Tap Dept. | England | 

{ | 

1958 | 
Nov. 8; 3,350-0 1,739-5 166-7 | oon 5,256-2 

1959 
Aug. 8/| 3,130°0 | 2,076-1 234°5 | ... | 5,440°6 
» 15} 3,160-0 | 1,928-7 240-9 aes 5,329-6 
» 22} 3,220-0 1,886-7 247-1 ete 5,353°9 
» 29} 3,250-0 | 1,891-2 214-5 3-0 5,358-7 
| 3 0 4 1-3 5,394-8 
| 3,280-0 0 3-8 5,421-9 
| 3,310-0 6 e 5,453-6 
| 5 1-8 | 5,570-1 
3-0 5,556-8 
sin 5,603-9 
See 5,687-4 
bas 5,700-5 
tee 5,776°4 
5,770-5 








Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


A last Friday’s Treasury bill tender the 
syndicate raised its bid for 91-day bills 
by 1d. to £99 3s. 2d. and the average rate 
on the whole allotment dropped by almost 
4d. to £3 7s. 4.62d. The offer of £290 
million again included £50 million of 63- 
day bills for which the discount market 
raised its bid by 2d. to £99 8s. 2d., and the 
average rate of discount for these bills fell 
by just over Is. to £3 8s. §.31d. The market 
was allotted 53 per cent of its applications 
for the 91-day bills and 75 per cent of those 
for the shorter dated maturities ; the total 
allotment rate was about 57 per cent. 

The discount rate on the United States 
Treasury’s 91-day bills dropped from 4.137 
per cent to 4.089 per cent ; the rate on 182- 
day bills rose from 4.437 to 4.534 per cent. 

Credit has been generally short in the 
money market and on Monday and Tuesday 
the authorities gave fairly large special aid. 
Although calling was lighter on Wednesday 
credit was still scarce and with no official 
help being given one or two houses had to 
borrow very small amounts from the Bank. 
Rates for fresh money have ranged up to 3% 
per cent with January maturities at 3,5; per 
cent. 














MONEY RATES 
LONDON 

Bank rate (from % Discount rates: x% 
4',%, 20/11/58)... 4 Bank bills: 

Deposit rates (max.): CO GIDE 6 occ cesses 314-3916 
DEE CRs clswiccaces 3 months ....... 3!2-37 16 
Discount houses... 2-2!4 4 months ....... 314-3716 

Money: 6 months ....... 312-358 
Day-to-Day ....... 233-33, | Fine trade bills: 

Treasury Bills: 3 months ....... 414-5 
BONUS s\0 ctzeg si 33g 4 months ....... 414-5 
Fi ais > saaee< 33g 6 months ....... 414-5!4 

NEW YORK 
Official discount % Treasury Bills: 9 
rate: November 2...... 4: 137 
(from 3'%, 10/9/59). 4 s  esmas 4-089 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


a ee es 
(£ million) 





a 
Issue Department*: 

Notes in circulation...... 
Notes in banking dept.... | 
Other securities.......... 
Gold coin and bullion.... 
Coin other than gold coin. 


Banking Department: 


“ Proportion "’. 


Govt. debt and securities* 


Deposits: 


Public accounts 


Securities: 


Government 


Discounts and advances... 


Gb a009 


seme ewww eee 


ee 


Banking department reserve. 


* Government debt 


eee eee eenee 





Nov. 12, | Nov. 4, Nov. 11, 
1958 1959 1959 
|2,026°4 |2,119-8 |2,126-9 
24:0 55-6 | 48-5 
2,046-5 |2,172-0 |2,172-0 
0-7 0-7 | O08 
0:4 0-4 | 0-4 

| 28] 23 | 23 
| 10-2 12-6 10:5 
| 238-0 | 269-7 | 252-1 
| 67-0 63-8 | 63-8 
| 315-2 | 346-1 | 326-4 
| 283-3 | 268-3 | 266-4 
4:3 18-1 | 74 

| 21-5 21-1 | 21-0 
| 309-1 | 307-5 | 294-8 
=e 56-6 + 
| 78 | 16-3 | iS" 
£11,015,100, capital £14,553,000, 


Fiduciary issue increased by £50 million to £2,175 million on 
November 4th. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


Date of 








Amount (£ million) 


Three Months’ Bills 


| Allotted 


. Average 

Tender Offered Agnes Rate of | at Max, 
i Allotment | Rate* 

1958 | 91 day 63 day | s d | % 

Nov. 7, 270-0 . | 433-7 | 7i 7-04 | 4 

1959 | 91 day 

Aug. 7 230-0 | 368- 69 7:97 | 52 
ee 250-0 | 407-2 69 8-13 | 44 
a 260-0 | 414-3 69 8-39 49 
» 28 270-0 413-4 69 9-03 | 61 
Sept. 4 290-0 396-4 | 69 9-53 | 90 
a ee 290-0 453-5 69 8:47 | SI 
» 290-0 428-5 69 8-13 | 56 

- 290-0 430-0 69 5-24 64 

Oct. 2 280-0 411-6 69 10-48 54 
ws 290-0 | 433-2 68 9-00 66 

» 6] 270-0+ | 444-4 68 4-91 34 
ome 260: | 456-5 68 6-74 37 

91 day 63 day 
» 30) 220-0 50-0 | 461-6 67 8-53 54 
Nov. 6| 2400 50:0 | 464-9 67 4-62 53 


cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 


was for £230 mn. of 91 day bills and £60 mn. of 63 day bills. 








*On November 6th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 3s, 2d. 
secured 53 per cent, 63 day bills at £99 8s. 2d. secured 75 per 


+ Allotment cut by £20 mn. 


The offer this week 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Official Rates 


—= 




















Market Rates: Spot 














November 10 


2-803,-'2 
2-6539-! 
13-7553~7g 
12+ 1534-16 
140-17!- 
22! 


2 
10-5853~7, 
11 6953-73 
80-15-30 
1740!5-3g 
14-5235—5g 
19-33! 4-1 
20-0034-01 


'g—'4c. dis 
3g—'5c. dis 
34-1! 4c. dis 
I9—!4c, pm 
2-7c. dis 
1n-!4c. pm 
15—34pf. dis 


14-58c. dis 











| 
| 
| 
| 


13) 6-15) ¢¢. dis | 


34-'gc, pm 
115-13 4pf. dis 


250/1 


| November II November 5 | November 6 | November 7 | November 9 
United States $ 2:78-2:82 2-803 16 i¢ 2°80! 4-3, 2-803) 6—5i¢ 2,805 16-716 
Canadian $... | me 2-653 1616 2:65! 4-3, 2:653 1616 2°65 e-'2 
French Fr..... | 13-622-14-027 13-7453-7 13°75-'4 13-75-! 13-75! 4—!9 
Swiss Fr. ..... 11-94-12°547, 12°15-"4 12+ 1534-16 12- 1615-33 12+ 157g-16!, 
Belgian Fr. ... 137-96- 140-15- 140: 17!4- 140-15= 140-15- 
142-05 20 22! 20 20 
Dutch Gid.... | 10-48-10-80 10-59!g-3 10-593g—53 10-59!,-3, 10-59!4-!5 
W. Ger. D-Mk. | 11-59%4-11-9234 11 -6834-6 11-69-", 11 -687g-69!, 11-69-14 
Portug. Esc. .. | 79-0034-82-00!2 80-15-30 80-15-30 80-15-30 80-15-30 
Italian Lire ... 1725-1775 1739! 4-'9 173934-40 1739!4-34 17393g—5g 
Swedish Kr... | 14°3734-14-59!4 14-4915~34 14-52-!4 14-52-!4 14-52!5-3, 
Danish Kr. ... | 19-06!2-19-62 19-33t4—'5 19-333g—5, 19-333g-5g 19-33! 4—'> 
NorwegianKr. | 19-71-20-30!2 20-00!4-3, 20-00!2-3, 20-00!5-34 20-00!4-3,4 
One Month Forward Rates 
United States $ .......cccceeees Ig—l4c. dis Ig—l4c. dis Ig—l4c. dis Ig—!4c. dis 
Canadian 3. hibieh sn 0ehs tase he Seae: dis 516-7 16C. dis 516-716C. dis | 3g-'oc. dis 
MND cues op adwecas + éoan ee lo~Ic, dis In—I¢. dis In-le. dis | p-Ie. dis 
DEE Bile peed onccencsvenepecres 4c, pm-par I4c. pm-par |'gc. pm-'gc. dis; 3g-'!gc. pm 
DeNsAR TT. oc cccccccccccccccees wie dis a dis 7-I2c. dis 5-10c. dis 
Dutch Gid.....ccccccccccccccces 4—'oc. pm gc. pm ig—3gc. pm gc. pm 
W. German TK, 6. - Eadics cwedok Tel igpf. dis | 34-1 '4pf. dis 34-1 apf. dis 5g—7gpf. dis 
Three Months Forward Rates 
United Stat eecate cgae Sas 1,-5gc. dis 'n—5gc. dis Io-5gc. dis '9-5gc. dis 
Conatien $.. . Pn andeusendes ene 13,¢-13;¢e. dis | 13,¢—15;¢c. dis 13,2-18hcc. dis | 13;¢—15)¢c. dis 
SUE FE. Sscinpoccccnse sasaeene 34-l4c, pm l4c. pm-par | 'gc. pm—'gc. dis 8-l8¢- pm 
W. German D-Mk........+.+- e+ | 134¢=2l apf. dis | 17g-23gpf. dis | 17g-23gpf. dis | 15g—17gpf. dis 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......- 250/2'4 | 250/2!> | | 250/2 


| 


| 


November I] 


2-805) 6-716 
2-655 16-716 


12- 1533-53 
ees 


19-333g—53 
20 -0034-0i 


Ig-l4c, dis 
e-'4c. di 
516-716C. dis 
34-1 4c. dis 
'y—14c. pm 
I-6c. dis 
5g—3gc. pm 
14-34pf. dis 


14=5gc. dis 
I ig—13 6c. dis 
gc. pm 
15g-I7gpf. dis 


250/- 





np 1 SRO NE TETRIS OS 





1959 


6-9 
8-5 
2-0 
0-8 
0-4 
2:3 


ownweo 
ou 


~~ oo. 


aes cee e. 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 
BRITISH 
Prices and Wages......... Oct. 3ist External Trade ........... Nov. 7th 
Weste rn E U ro pe Manpower and Output.... Oct. 17th Industrial Profits.......... Oct. 24th 
OVERSEAS 
Western Europe.......... This week United States.......ccee0. Oct. [0th 
Austria | Belgium Semel France |Germany, Greece Ireland |_ Ital Nether- Norway | Sweden | Turke | United 
FR. | y | lands Y Y | Kingdom 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (') (1953=100) 
| | | ! } | | 
eRe ie sthes 54 | 87 | 82 | a. saa | 52 70 62 70 70 | 90 | 69 | 83 
awareness 146 | 123} 120 | 145 | “147 145 | 102 136 | 126 128 18 | 139 | NS 
SUC evakes Siete iso | Ws | 120 | 153 | 152 16) | 104 143 | 126 124 | 118 ees | 114 
1959, March ...... 144] 118 | 126 | 156 156 | 162 | 1033 184 | 133 eae... 117 
a. eee 162 | 120 129 | 163 | 160 | 167 | aa } iss | 139 | 136 | 126 | the 122 
| Cre 142 | 119 i31 | 169 163 | 163 | aa 154 | 136 | 122 124 | eke 119 
BD Levine: 165 | 121 135 | 167 162 | Son: cheer) 154 | 145 | 141 | ee uk 122 
iS daha akek — rl os 152 * | aid BOF 139 91 66 ae | 1098 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE (2) 
| | ’ | | | 
mn. mn. | mn. 000 mn. om | G6 - b.9 ie 000 mn. | smn. mn, mn, mn. mn. 
ene Se schillings francs | kroner | francs | D. marks | drachmas | £ lire guilders kroner kroner | lira £ 
| = - a — - - . \ - 
calendar months Imports (eit) 
28 ) =e: ie + Ae T oa | c j 
SN 5:4 wwee eee 243 7,249 28514 56:08 | 264!5 | 152!7 11-4 70-36 414 31014 41314) 64:2 168-020 
 teivccchewwnd | 2,445 | 14,302 | 782'4; 187-32 | 2,624 130) | 15-4 191-33 1,300 759!4 1 ,047'4, 92:7..|.. 326-1 
Si cencnuahs 2,326 13,037 | 739 | «196-15 | 2,576 1,412 16-5 165-05 1,148 77914 1,021'4 73-5 300-9 
1959, March ...... 2,317 | 14,992 | 739 | 208-57 2,591 1,358 | 18-4 157-71 1,163 854 913 105-6 309-7 
UP ccccass ac0e | toSa4 | Sie -| Zae‘ae | 2,900 1401 | 19-2 182-86 1,325 848 | 093 88-5 334-5 
a 6 ewiakoae 2,154 12,790 | 794 195-83 | 2,849 1,944 | 17-1 179-89 1,130 693 982 96:8 300-7 
oe NE Seen tdest 2,598 14,714 | 928 221-99 | 2,826 | 1,358 | 16-8 159-54 1,310 785 | 008 103-3 321-6 
Gir Ie acts ceesd | 2,551 13,206 | 898 4% 200-80 | 2,971 aad on 173-07 1,300 823 931 95-2 343-69 
pdiacicatiiieule iiclnasiitnsig tty te tenet Une a ae oem L : 
Ss Exports (f.o.b.) 
SP eked cesbeeees 165 6,171 228141 36-18 I51's5 3917) 4-1 47-99 226 17214 332'4 45-9 131-620 
UE GaN 5 ane dy doa oprs 2,120 13,275 676'4| 155-72 2,996 549 10-9 132-80 981 489'4 922'4 80-6 274-2 
SU i 4dekuec aden | 1,989 | 12,689 742 | 179-13 3,081 579 10-9 132-10 1,019 44314 90114 57-7 264:3 
1959, March ...... | 2073 | 12,624 | 718 | 213-73 3,045 | 359 10-6 | 138-74 1,073 497 825 120-0 | 270-7 
3 Agee cccovss 2,048 | 14,462 | 717 | +235-46 3,302 | 328 9:9 150-27 1,108 531 931 64:7 295-6 
ee | 1,996 12,51) | 727 | 225-63 | 3,384 377 | 9-4 123-83 1,089 470 | ,034 95:6 299-2 
p. NE. Fea 2,176 | 13,523 790 241-21 3,367 366 10°5 129-38 1,135 440 970 67-3 251-6 
if RE cri ecerrs | 2,166 | 14,697!6) 742 | 228-16 3,377 | bad seta 161-70 1,058 462 940 45-7 287 -8'0 
| | | 
COST OF LIVING (5) (1953=100) 
SO iiesivcathes 5019 | 95 | st | 60 93 63 | 79 86 | 7g!8 74 77 | 89 77 
a6 e Crewe so 112 107 | 16 | 106 106 129 112 10 | 115 112 113 152 116 
Sens eicadeedns 114 | 108 17 | 122 110 131 117 113 117 118 119 171 119 
‘ | | | 
1959, April ....... 114 109 119 128 110 133 os 112 116 119 119 208 120 
oe eee 115 109 aus 127 110 133 118 112 116 120 119 208 119 
ah Bika eeks 7 118 110 ott 128 10 | 133 aia 112 117 120 119 216 120 
jie i Ohaeiwes 117 110 | 119 128 112 134 112 119 120 119 an 119 
oo, PN 2 ele 116 110 . 112 bee a 121 120 120!! 
EXPORT PRICES («) (1953=100) 
Ne 42 | 95 91 68 a os 78 103 97 84 76 91 77 
SUE Saks vee 65e% 105 | 106 102 | 106 103 140 98 102 105 119 103 ‘iin 110 
Ss c0Sh0e dkein | 103 99 100 116 103 | 137 100 101 102 110 102 sod 109 
195? April .. .cscs 103 72} jee { 101 it 105 98 99 at On f kee 108 
jet SPE Rianne 101 | 95 dau 1254 10] 15 106 99 100 se. iD 994 = 108 
yi gees 99 Kes as, | 100 130 106 98 99 yace Be 108 
wot PO so 2 LA fin ae is 1 Sut Ee 3x 100 a a a 100 oe ws 107!2 
GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS (7) (mn. US Dollars, end of period) 
SI xc oka wanes 62 | 938 | 84:0 | oi 295 Dd 209 539 343 140-6 233 192 1,856 
SOE 040% 5 4.00edukd 510 ; 1,432 | 171-9 645 | 5,644 196-4 252 1,532 1,056 184-6 456 315 2,273 
WME fa ceeVicadess 665 | ,484 229-7 | 1,050 6,322 176-0 262 2,321 1,493 243-3 473 297 3,069 
FPSP CTRE oscs Gab 693 1,472 232-1 | 1,504 5,553 189-7 257 2,703 1,374 237-6 488 327 | 3,119 
eer 706 1,448 255-0 1,634 5,529 189-0 245 ae 1,374 236-8 | 497 312 | 3,172 
Oe eS 605.6045 735 1,435 269-0 1,773 5,514 191-6 253 and 1,390 232-2 500 286 3,220 
ee eee 754 1,477 249-8 1,875 aaa bad 253 a 1,384 on 486 des 3,248'3 
i 


(') This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions : Denmark excludes mining ; Greece, mining and manufactured 
gas; Ireland and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas ; and Austria manufactured gas. Germany excludes West Berlin. (2) Special trade (excluding re-exports) with 
the exception of Ireland, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, which cover general trade. Belgium includes Luxemburg. Italy includes Trieste. France includes the Saar 
until July 5, 1959. = (3) Average for first quarter. (4) Average for second quarter. (5) In capital cities only for France, Greece and Turkey ; and Austria prior to March, 
1959 ; Austria (prior to March, 1959) and Belgium exclude rent ; Denmark includes direct taxes ; Ireland based on August, 1953=100. (6) Index numbers of unit value 
which are influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. Ireland seasonally adjusted. (7) Holdings of the government and central bank. 
Foreign exchange figures for Norway exclude government holdings; Norway and Sweden include foreign investments; Ireland includes some long-term securities. 
(8) August, 105 ; September, 123. (%) August, 295-9 ; September, 318-9 ; October, 345-6. ('°) August, 255-5 ; September, 246- 5 ; October, 306-0. ('!) September, 119. 
('2) August, 107 ; September, 108. ('3) September, 3,284 ; October, "3,024. ('4) Special trade. (5) Bizonal area. ('6) August, 11,460. ('7) Thousand million old 
drachmas.  ('8) Including directtaxes. ('%)JulytoDecember. (2°) Including trade with the Channel Islands and United Kingdom whale fisheries. 
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‘I read 
about it in 


. . . the magazine issued 
by the Provincial Insur- 
ance. Company to its 
friends and connections 
in the United Kingdom. 
Each number deals with 
‘a4 a variety of aspects of 
insurance business in non- 
technical language and 
prints articles of general 
: interest not only to the man who 
sells and services einige but also to executives who have 
responsibility for their Company’s insurance arrangements. 
May we put your name on our free mailing list ? 


CURRENT ISSUE No. 27 
< re) “GT S , ae -! %@ CONTINGENCY INSURANCE 


3% INSURANCE OF MONEY 
3:44 Me ISM dal «ok INFLATION AND EXPORT CREDIT 


%k FORCE ‘D’ IN OPERATION 


PROVINCIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


STRAMONGATE, KENDAL - 100, CANNON ST, LONDON 


i Remind your seerliry to Wmite For your tony Too | 


CvS 80 






THE 
Permanent 


SICKNESS 


InsurANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


specialises in Permanent* Sickness 
and Accident Insurance for business 
and professional men and women. 


* Permanent Sickness and Accident Policies 
cannot be cancelled by the Company on 
account of heavy claims. 


Write today for full particulars to :— 
THE PERMANENT SICKNESS INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


3 CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone : LANgham 0341 (4 lines) 


‘Cover’... 


THE ECONOMIST NOVEMBER 14, 1959 


CLIVE DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


TREASURY, 
BANK and FINE TRADE 
BILLS: DISCOUNTED 


y 
9 


Money received on Deposit 
at Call and Short Notice at. 
current market rates of interest. 


1 ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, 


LONDON, E.C.3. 


TELEPHONE: AVENUE 1101 TELEX 25182 








A PERSONAL SERVICE 


Manufacturers and traders wishing to 
extend their activities to Australia are 
invited to take advantage of our specialised 
Information Service. 


Upon request we will furnish, without 
obligation, an individually prepared survey 
of any industry. Full reports are available 
on all matters incidental to establishing a 
business. 

An expert advisory staff is always at your 
disposal. 


Write, telephone or call 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA LTD 


(Incorporated in Victoria) ° 


6-8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, _ _—.C.2. 
TELEPHONE: MONARCH 8070 


Ask for our free booklet 
“Investing in Australia?-A Guide for Companies” 
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HEAD OFFICE: WATERLOO ST. BIRMINGHAM. 2 
London Head Office: 52-54 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3- 
Branches in all principai towns throughout the country 


L, North John Street __ Head __ 24/28 Lombard Street 
LIVERPOOL 2 Offices LONDON E.C.3 








ROUP SICKNES 


INSURANCE 





PENSION FUNDS 


a complete service 
of administration 


x 


management of investments 
maintenance of records 
payment of benefits 
preparation of reports etc 


x 


THROGMORTON MANAGEMENT LTD 
106 OLD BROAD STREET 
LONDON EC2 
LONDON WALL 7330 


No industrial welfare plan is com- 
plete without a Group Sickness 
Insurance Scheme. The National 
Deposit Friendly Society has 
specialised in Sickness Insurance 
since 1868. Why not consult us? 


NATIONAL DEPOSIT FRIENDLY SOCIETY 


General Secretary: D. H. Roper, 0.8,E,, F.C.1.8,, ¥.C.1.1., F.A.C.C.A, 


Assets: £24,600,000 Annual Income: £2,717,000 


NATIONAL DEPOSIT FRIENDLY SOCIETY 
58-62 Buckingham Palace Road, 8.W.1. 























APPOINTMENTS 





“CAREERS 
FOR 
YOUNG MEN 


1C.T., the largest British manufacturer of data- 
Processing equipment, offers permanent and pro- 
gressive careers in the Sales Division to young men 
who, after training, will carry out liaison and con- 
sultative work with the Company’s customers. 


Offices are located throughout the British Isles 
but special consideration will be given to applicants 
from the North East of England, from the Industrial 
Midlands and from Scotland. Later there may be 
opportunities for service overseas. 


Applicants, aged 20-26, must be bachelors and have 
had a sound general education. They must have com- 
pleted, or be exempt from, National Service. In 
particular they must have initiative and powers of 
leadership, as shown by their school record and by 
the part they have taken in social, sporting and 
recreational activities. 


Previous experience of. accountancy and commerce 
will be an advantage but is not essential. 


Training lasts for one year and covers the applica- 
tion and operation of the Company’s punched card 
equipment. Further training on computers will be 
given later. Full salary is paid during training and 
free board and lodging is provided at the Company’s 
residential training school. 


Applications giving details of education, career and 
outside interests, should be sent to The Manager, 
Personnel and Training Division (P.1), 149 Park 
Lane, London, W.1. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPUTERS AND 
TABULATORS LIMITED. 


(Please Quote reference S{TA on‘letter and envelope.) 


NIVERSITY OF OXFORD. INSTITUTE FOR 
RESEARCH IN AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS. 
Vacancies will occur January 1, 1960, and subsequently for 
research workers, ssibly with some teaching duties. Econo- 
mics degree with ‘knowledge of statistical, methods «desirableg 
but applications will be considered from other graduates im 
associated fields. Applications are spegially invited from those 
with qualifications or experience in @) markets for farm..pro- 
ducts; (ii) land use and theory of location. Appointment ia 
first instances will be until June, 1961, but if work is 
satisfactory may be extended to a term not exceeding six 
years» in all. Salary £650-£900 according to qualifications 
and experience. Applications to be submitted to the Secretary 
of the Institute before November 25, 1959. 


Leading international manufacturing organisation 
reauires for its English subsidiary a 


GENERAL ECONOMIC PLANNING 
EXECUTIVE 


Applicants (men or women) should be under 35 
years of age, and possess a recognised degree in 
Economics, Statistics, or Mathematics. Previous 
experience in a similar capacity in a large company 
ig essential, and University research experience would 
be a distinct advantage. The selected candidate will 
be expected to provide the gencral economic back- 
ground for Management decisions and to advise the 
Marketing Division on secular trends. This is a 
new and most responsible position and is remuncrated 
accordingly. The prospects are excellent. A pension 
scheme and the usual large company facilitics are 
im force. Please send applications and curriculum 
vitae to Box 1232. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY COJNCIL 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


HARROW TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
NORTHWICK PARK, WATFORD ROAD, HARROW 


Required as soon as possible:— 

LECTURER in COMMERCE DEPARTMENT to teach 
professional subjects to final level. Applicants should be able 
to offer work study and business methods. 

The person appointed will be expected to undertake some 
administrative respousibility in this rapidly cxpanding 


partment. 
Salary within the range £1,408-£1,601 (men). 
Application forms from the. Principal (s.a.¢.). 
E. GURR, M.Sc., Ph.D. 
Seeretary 


7 . 


to the Education Committes. 











aris¢ in a large concern. 






commercial and accounting information. 





tunities for further promotion. 





House, Blackfriars, London, E.C.4. 










IN GENERAL 






SPECIFICALLY 
















a comprehensive information service. 


im this post. 
LOCATION: London Headquarters at S.W.1. 


pay above average salaries to personnel 
scheme and other benefits are provided. 


PRESTON AND CHORLEY. HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE 


Applications are invited for the appointment of DEPUTY 
FINANCE OFFICER to the Committee. 

Candidates should possess a recognized accountancy qualifi- 
cation and experience in ‘hospital or public service financial 
administration will be an advantage. 

The salary scale for the Group is that applicable to 503-60 
points. 

Applications, stating age afd full particulars of qualifica- 
tions and experience, together with the names of three 
referees, should be sent to the Group Secretary, Royal 
Infirmary, Preston, Lancs, not later than November 30, 1959. 


~ THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the posts of LECTURER IN 
SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY and LECTURER IN RURAL 
SOCIOLOGY in the Faculty of Economic and Social Studies. 
Salary on a scale £900 to £1,650 per annum, with mem! 
of F.S.S.U. and Children’s Allowance Scheme. Initial “salary 
according to qualifications and experience.—Applications should 
be sent, not later than December 12, 1959, to the Registrar, 
the University, Manchester 13, from whom further particulars 
and forms of application may be obtained. 


SEVERALLS HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE, 
; COLCHESTER, ESSEX 
Applications are invited for the post of SENIOR ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE ASSISTANT at the above mental hospital 
Candidates must have a wide experience of hospital adminis- 
tration and finance, as the duties include preparation of final 
———— Possession of a recognised professional qualification 
essential. 
Salary scale £1,000 x £40(6) to £1,240. 
Applications stating age, experience, qualifications, ete. 
her with the names of two referees, should be received 
by the Group Secretary not later than November 25, 1959. 





BRITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION 


BRITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION is extend- 
ing its Operational Research activities and offers 
appointments in London at salaries between £1,500 
and £1,800. Candidates must be well versed in the 
mathematics of the special techniques used in Opera- 
tional Research, and have considerable experience in 
putting them into practice. 


pope. scheme. Certain travel facilities. 
Medical examination. Write, stating age, qualifica- 
tions and experience, to Director of Establishment, 
British Tra Commission, 222 Marylebone Road, 
London, N.W.1, within 14 days. Addressed envelope 
for acknowledgment. 





NOTTINGHAM UNIVERSITY 
inepeaien are invited for the appointment of ASSISTANT 
IN ECONOMICS to take up duty, if possible, 
by April 26, 1960. Salary scale £700 x £50 to £850, with 
membership of the Universitics Superannuation Scheme and 
children’s allowances. Conditions of appointment and form 
of application from the Registrar. 


UNILEVER LIMITED 
ECONOMIST—STARTING SALARY £1,500-£2,000 


A.E.I.-HOTPOINT LTD. 
This NEW APPOINTMENT arises from a planned expansion of the Company’s business. 


INFORMATION OFFICER (FEMALE) 
MARKET RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


DUTIES: Shall be responsible to the Economic and Statistics Manager for:— 


up-to-date commercial or industrial research library, 


accountants department. 


Unilever Limited are looking for someone to join a small team of Economists 
and Statisticians working on some of the management decision-making problems that 


They would prefer a person of 30-35 years who started as an Economist 
and is now interested in and capable of using statistical techniques. in processing 


Starting salary in the range £1,500-£2,000, with prospects of £3,000, and oppor- 


Applications in writing to Personnel Division (ES/3), Unilever Limited, Unilever 


(1) Controlling and developing a library and information service, etc. 


(2 Classifying, cataloguing and circulating books and journals. 
mning of periodicals for relevant information, 

(4) Supply commercial data from published sources as requested. 

EXPERIENCE: Candidates may at present be Information Officers/Technical Librarians within an 

with experience of 3-5 years in operating within 


and undertaking searches. 


Although Graduate or Diploma candidates are preferred, actual A.L.A. qualification is not essential 


AGE RANGE: 25-35 years. 
SALARY: The Company expects a high standard of performance from its staff and is prepared to 
with ability and initiative. 


A first-class contributory pension 


Applications, giving details of work history and training, should be sent to:— 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICER (REE. 12/5/E), A.E.L-HOTPOINT LTD., 
33, GROSVENOR PLACE. LONDON, S.W.1 


A 


tions. 
desirable. 
dai 


SHOULD THE « OLD MAN” TAKE YOUR 


ADVICE? 


All major progressive Companies are concerned 
to determine the influence of general economic trends 
on their own business so as to enable them to 
formulate objectives and make long-term estimates. 


Our business happens to be food manufacturing 
and marketing in most countries of the world, and 
our large English organisation is looking for a man 
or woman who is qualified to collate and interpret 
the basic data for this purpose. To do so they 
will need to have had post-graduate research experience 
and/or held a post of some influence in this aspect 

business. They will thus know how to ,present 
effectively the practical implications of their findings 
as well as to make full use of such facilities as 
operational research to arrive at them. They should 
be under 35 and the prospects and scope can be 
very extensive. Applications, which may be supported 
by any suitable articles, should be sent to our City of 
London Head Office marked 


“ ECONOMIST,” 
through Box 1233. 


CENTRAL ELECTRICITY GENERATING 


BOARD 


MIDLANDS AND EAST MIDLANDS REGION 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL ASSISTANI 
(MECHANISATION) 


Applications are invited for the 
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eee 
YOUNG GRADUATE with statistical ability is required 
for a new appointment concerning animal ration formula- 

A knowledge or background of agriculture or biology 
= Slee at traiging will = orem, selected candi- 
— yrite for application form to Personnel Manager, 
Vitamins Group, Upper Mall, Hammersmith, W.6. 


t above supcrannuabie 
tion in the machine accounting section of the regional 

i The salary for this post will be ia 
accordance with Grade 7 of the National Joint Council Scales, 
i.e. £1,070 to £1,160 per annum. 


This is a new appointment and the successful applicant 
will be required to programme all mechanised 
work under the supervision of the Assistant Regional Accoum 
tant in charge of the Section. 
Candidates should have a detailed technical knowledge of 
Holierith Punched Card Machines and experience in preparing 
programmes for a 555 Electronic calculator. 

——— giving details of age, education, qualifications, 
expe 


mce and present position and salary should be submitied 
to the Assistant Regional Ws 


accountancy 


Secretary (Personnel) at 53 Wake 
Green Road, Moseley, Birmingham 13, to arrive not later 
than November 23, 1959. 
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RADUATE IN ECONOMICS OR STATISTICS, man or 

woman, living in the vicinity of London or Oxford, wanted 
for 12-18 months to assist in Transatlantic study of the 
economics of medical services. Full-time or part-time worker, 
but must be available, if necessary, for travel in_the United 
States.—Write to The Professor of Economic Organisation, 
Merion College, Oxford. 








OLLS-ROYCE 


LIMITED 


AERO ENGINE DIVISION 
require 


PROCUREMENT ENGINEERS 


to assist senior members of the Purchase Department. 
Axed 25-35, preferably graduates or equivalent, with 
industrial experience in light engineering, having an 
interest in commercial practices and appreciation of 
costs and values, with ability to liaise at all levels 
on respective technical aspects. 

Purchasing experience desirable in any of the 
following:— 


1. Raw Matcrials—with a metallurgical background. 


2. Sheet Metal Fabrications—including latest tech- 
niques, also estimating or ratefixing knowledge. 
3. Works Consumable Supplies—incorporating 


standardisation investigation. 
Write for application forms to:— 


THE or APPOINTMENTS OFFICER (AECP), 
OLLS-ROYCE, LIMITED, 
R20. BOX 31, DERBY. 


OUNG LADY UNIVERSITY GRADUATE with experi- 

ence in research and presentation of sales statistics for 
Management, required by worsted cloth manufacturers who 
have world wide connections.—Apply stating age, experience 
and salary required to the Managing Director, W. E. Yates, 
Lid., Bramley, Leeds, 13. 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM COLLEGE OF 
COMMERCE 


Applications are invited for the following post:— 

ASSISTANT, GRADE “B,” IN ECONOMICS AND 
_ BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 

Applicants should hold a Degree in Economics or 
Commerce and should have had business and teaching 
experience. 

_Salary in accordance with the Burnham Scale for 
Teachers in Establishments for Further Education:— 
Men: £700 x £27 10s. = £1,350 per annum. 
Women: £630 x £22 =_ £920 per annum, plus 
Equal Pay Increments, 
together with graduate and. training allowances and 
increments for approved professional expericnce where 

appropriate. 

Application.—Forms of application’ and details of 
the post may be obtained by sending a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope, as soon as possible, to 
the Principal, City. of Birmingham College of 
Commerce, Broad Street, Birmingham, 1. 

E. L. RUSSELL, 


Chief Education Officer. 


OAD RESEARCH LABORATORY (D.S.1I.R), Harmonds- 

worth, Middlesex, requires Civil Engincers, Physicists, 
Mathematicians, Statisticians in Senior  Scientific/Scientific 
Officer grades, for work in Tropical Section of R.R.L., as 
follows: (a) Civil Engineers and Piysicists for work on 
problems of soil mechanics, road _ construction and 
Maintenance in overseas territories; (b) Civil Engineers, 
Mathematicians and Statisticians for work on road traffic and 
transport, and on road safety problems of Overseas territorics. 
Work based at Road Research Laboratory at Harmondsworth, 
and involves regular visits to overseas territories. with, in some 
cases, postings to overseas territories for periods of 1-2 years 
on specific projects. Qualifications : Ist or 2nd Class Honours 
degree. At least three years’ post graduate experience requiesd 
for S.S.O. Starting salaries within range S.S.Q. £1,233-£1,4 
§.0. £655-£1,150. Normal prospects of promotion to Principal 
Scientific Officer in mid-thirties (range up to £2,120) with 
possibilities of higher posts. Five-day week. Closing date 
December 14, 1959, for applications in United Kingdom. Late 
applications from overseas candidates considered. Forms from 
M.L.N.S., Technical and Scientific Register (K), 26, King 
Street, London, §.W.1, quoting E.450/9A. 


For other appointments see page 0/0 


UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


READER IN ECONOMIC 


Applications are invited for the newly-created position of 
READER IN ECONOMIC STATISTICS in the University 
of Western Australia. The person appointed should have 
experience of teaching and research, and have published work 
in the field of economic statistics. The duties of the post 
are to take over and develop the subiect of economic 
statistics. 

Salary scale: £A2,600 to £2,800 p.a. 

Conditions of appointment and general information are 
obtainable from the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth. 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close December — 15, 1959. 


Registered as a Newspaper. 


STATISTICS 


Newspaper Ltd., 





Authorised as Second Class Mail, 
at 22 Ryder Street, 


LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL 


An examination for the award of Scholarships, Exhibitions 
(including Art and Music) and Bursaries will be held at the 
end of February, 1960. Boys join the School at about the 
age of 13. Also Sixth Form Exhibitions are awarded to boys 
who take G.C.E. “O” Level in July, 1960 and intend to 
join the School for a Sixth Form Course in preparation for 
University. 

Seven or more awards may be made. Scholarship winners 
receive £75 per annum irrespective of means, but this is 
increased according to means to the extent that all sufficiently 
able boys are enabled to afford Leighton Park fees. 
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THE DURHAM COLLEGES 


in the University of Durham 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER IN 
SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION from October 1, 1960. or such 
earlier date as may be arranged. The person appointed will 
have special responsibility for tutorial instruction in problems 
of social policy. The salary attaching to the appointment 
will be £900-£1.650. 

Applications (hree copies). tocether with the names of three 
referees, shou'd be sent mo! inter than December 7. 1959, to 
the Secretary. 38 North Bailey, Durham, from whom further 
Particulars may be obiained. 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, GLASGOW 


RESIDENTIAL CENTRE FOR MANAGEMENT STUDIES 


Reservations are now being accepted for the following residential courses in 
management subjects to be conducted at Chesters, Bearsden, Glasgow, during the 


. 10 weeks commencing January IIth 
5 ° v January Ilth 
2 o o January lith 
3 ve January tlth 
1 week « January 25th 
. 3 weeks February Ist 
2 on as February 8th 
5 os ° February 15th 
4 os oo February 22nd 
1 week February 22nd 
3 weeks February 2%h 


person per week. 


Professor C. Macrae, C.B.E., D.Phil., | 


Chesters, Bearsden, Glasgow. 


| 


EGIONAL PLANNING STUDY DAY, November 2ist, 


Details from the Headmaster, Leighton Park School, | 
Reading. 
9i- a line. 
Second Term of Session 1959-60. 

WORK STUDY INSTRUCTION... .. 
METHOD STUDY oh 
SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT 
PRODUCTION PLANNING AND CONTROL 
COMMUNICATIONS AND DISCIPLINE .. 
MIDDLE MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT 
HUMAN AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
WORK MEASUREMENT AND INCENTIVES 
SENIOR MANAGEMENT ° 
OPERATIONAL RESEARCH .. 
WORK SIUDY APPRECIATION 
Fees for all courses, including residence, are £17 17s. per 
Further details from:— 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 


graduates and older students. 
14-week courses.—Write, 


Six-month and intensive 
Orvanising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE — 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in a wide 
range of subjects for the two examinations for London 
Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if entrance is included) at moderate 
fees. 1,149 Wolsey Hall students passed Lond. Univ. 
B.Sc.Econ. exams. 1950-58. Tuition also for G.C.E., Law, 
Statistical, other exams. on (mention exam) from 
. W. Shaw Fietcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, 
Dept. P16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 

NIVERSITY OF LONDON: The Stamp Memoria 

Lecture, cntitld “Towards a Modern Monetary 
Standard,” will be delivered by Dr. Per Jacobsson (Chairman 
of the Executive Board and Managing Director, International 
Monetary Fund) at 5.30 p.m. on November 19th at the 
University of London, Senate House, W.C.1. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET.—James Hender- 
son, Academic Registrar. 





10 a.m., L.S.F. Sargeant Florence, A. G. Powell. M. J 
Wise, Colin Clark, P. Self. B. Anstey, J. H. Westercaard 
will discuss “‘ Economic Forces leading to Urban Concentra- 
tion.” Admission 5s.—Enquiries: MUS 0974 Ext. 19. 


B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 
successfully prepares students for this Degree (ob‘ainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for those 
secking executive appointments im commerce or industry 
government or municipal posts.—Prospectus giving details of 
U.C.C. Courses for other London Degrees, G.C.E.. Law 
Exams., etc., from Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridse. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—t'niversity, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Commercial. 
General Certificate of Education, etc. Also many practi 
(non-examination) courses in business subjects.—Write tod 
for free prospectus ro advice, mentioning examination 
or subjects in whic interested to the Secretary (G9/2). 


M! TROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 












HATFIELD TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


MANAGEMENT 


DEVELOPMENT | 


PROGRAMME 


Begins 11th January, 1960 


DETAILS FROM DIRECTOR OF STUDIES 


Post Office Dept.. 
London, S.W.1. 


Ottawa. 


Printed in England by St. 
Telephone : 


Whitehall 1511. Postage on 


Clements Press. Ltd., 
this 





London, 
issue: UK 4d.: 
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Overseas 5}d. 
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TOMORROW” 


Gas Industry research and development have 


introduced automatically controlled gas-fired 





equipment to increase factory output and cut 
production costs ... AND TODAY—every 


industry and 12 million homes use GAS. 





